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INTRODUCTION 


The time has not arrived for writing a history of Indo- 
Javanese literature, as much spade-work has yet to be 
done before one can undertake to present a comprehensive 
monograph on the subject from the view-point of its inner 
development. The number of scholars who are engaged in 
re-discovering its inadequately known language is so poor 
that the progress of research on the subject has been pain- 
fully slow. Still the magnificent labours of scholars like 
Raffles, Crawfurd, Winter, van Eck,FriederIch, van der Tuuk, 
Kern, C. Stuart, Jonker, Vreede, Juynboll, Hazeu and others 
have brought together much valuable data, and these are being 
assessed by the present generation of Dutch and Indonesian 
scholars. We can now therefore take a tolerably synthetic 
view of the results thus far obtained of researches on Indo- 
Javanese literature and bring to one focus the labours of the 
past, organising at the same time a scheme of general 
co-operation for the future. In doing this, the first thing 
necessary is to bring these isolated documents together and 
present them in relation to the culture-history of the main- 
land, and this I have attempted to do in the following pages. 
Until recently, these studies were generally one-sided, being 
made from the Javanese point of view. This humble work 
presents, for the first time, the other side of the picture 
without minimising in the least Java’s just share in the 
complex but interesting Indo- Javanese culture, or exaggera- 
ting unduly Indian influences on the same. As very few 
texts have been published and as the major portion of Mss. 
is not available outside Batavia and Leiden, I had necessarily 
to work in a circumscribed sphere. I therefore selected the 
present subject, in which there is scope for supplementing 
the researches of Dutch and Indonesian scholars, and have 
tried .to advance, wherever possible, our present stock of 
knowledge in this particular field after an exhaustive 
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cxaminsition of relevant records available in Dacca and 
Calcutta. I do not expect however that my judgment 
will be accepted by all without any dissentient note. A 
work that practically covers the literature of South-East 
Asia and makes an excursion into so controversial a field 
as 01d“Javanese is bound to offer many points of attack to 
critics of different schools. I can only state that I have 
consciously blown no bubble hypothesis and have always 
accepted what appeared to me to be the most satisfactory 
explanations of facts. When they will be found to be 
inadequate in the light of further researches, I shall not 
hesitate to discard the views enunciated in this volume. 

The most difficult part of my work has been to find out 
the chronology of Old- Javanese literature, on which the most 
divergent views are now held with the controversy still 
raging. I have tried to reconcile the apparently conflicting 
views of original authorities and have built up my own 
chronology of Old-Javanese literature after proper evalua- 
tion of the arguments of previous writers. On the basis of 
some synchronisms and other evidence, I have also tried to 
solve the most vexed problem of the 01d“ Javanese Rama- 
yana and some other connected works, as on them the Old- 
Javanese literary chronology depends a great deal. In 
Chap. IV I have sought to discover a link in the charms of 
Indo-M ah Polynesia and have identified some mantras 
with their Indian counterparts. So far only one paper has 
appeared in Germa,n on Indo-Javane§e alafilidrq or rhetoric. 
I have endeavoured, however, to throw further light on some 
problems of Sanskrit literature with the data derived from 
Indo- Javanese alanfidra. As no work has yet been written on 
the Medical Sciencje, pf _ancie^^^ I have sifted the avail- 
able data in this In the closing portion of Chap. 

VI I have tried to demonstrate the currency of an unspeci- 
fied era in Java, and have sought to establish the identity of 
Yogisvara, Rajakusuma and Kusumavicitra.. While describ- 
ing the later Rdmdyarias, I have traced one Rdmayana- 
tradition to the early centuries of the Christian era^. This 
has been corroborated by the art-history of Indo-China and 
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Indonesia. The identification of reliefs in the former case 
is based upon les Bas-reliefs d'Angk.or Vat of M. Coedes 
and les Bas-reliefs de Bapuon of M. Finot. I hc'pe also 
that the present volume will set at rest the 30 years* old 
problem regarding the source of the Smaradahana. Doubts 
have been raised here about the accepted original sources of 
some Kawi-woxks, on which the sanction of time has lent 
its sanctity. I have laid some emphasis on these points just 
because they are no longer questioned. While in different 
parts of this volume I have traced particular episodes of 
Katoz-works to Sanskrit literature, I have not also neglected 
to point out their Javanese features. The latter part of the 
work dealing with the legends and romances of Jaya and Bali 
also opens a virgin field for investigation. These are some 
of the original features of the present v/ork. Let me hope, 
however, that the progress of researches on Indo-javanese 
literature will be so rapid as to make the present 
work merely a landmark to be left behind by future investi- 
gators. Perhaps it is necessary to state in this connexion 
that in the three grand divisions of Javanese literature, 1 
have retained the traditional date of the fall of Majapahit, 
namely, 1478 A.D.,^ as it coincides with the decline of 
Old'Javanese literature. In the treatment of the subject, 
however, I have found it convenient to divide it according to 
the distinct branches of literature, as the perusal of the 
following pages will show. 

As regards transcription I have generally followed the 
practice obtaining in the /. R. A. S., though I have 
thought it advisable to retain Dutch methods of transcription 
in respect of iCatoz -passages. Some diacritical marks, not 
being available in the Press, have been left out. In the 
spelling of proper names, however, tj has been substituted 
by c, oe by ti and dj by j. V also has been generally used for 
w. Some discrepancies in the spelling of Pauranic names 
will also be noticed, but that is intentional. In describing 
Javanese, Malay and Balinese works, I have maintained the 

1, Historically speakings this occurred about half a century later. 
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spellings found in the Mss. but in offering my own criticism 
of the same I have followed the Sanskrit authors. 

No one will ever sit in severer judgment on this work 
than I do myself, as I am too painfully conscious of its serious 
shortcomings. I hope however that some allowance will be 
made for a pioneer work of this kind, though^ I do not ask my 
critics to be forgetful of the errors of omission and commis- 
sion which may have crept in in spite of my best efforts to 
the contrary. Any mistake kindly pointed out will be 
corrected in the next edition, if and when necessary. The 
work was undertaken at the suggestion of Prof. U. N. 
Ghoshal more than three years back and, due to various 
reasons, of which the distance between the author and the 
Press is not the least, the work took about two years to be 
ready for the public. During this period, some articles 
have appeared in the scientific journals, and my studies on 
Indonesian culture have also further progressed. The Ms. 
was therefore brought up-to-date from time to time. I hope 
the work, when studied along with the Additional Notes at 
the end of this volume, will indicate the present position of 
researches on Indo- Javanese literature. Owing to my inten- 
sive occupation with the work that is to follow soon, I could 
not devote much time to proof-reading and, though the 
proof-reader took all possible care in reading proofs of the 
latter portion of this work, some serious mistakes have still 
occurred. Attention is therefore invited to the list of 
Addenda et Corrigenda at the close of this volume. If there 
is any other mistake, I can only hope that this is not serious 
and will be rea(3ily made out by the reader himself. 

I must now express my deep obligations to my Professor, 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, as also to Profs. U. N. Ghoshal, S. K. 
Chatterji and H. D. Bhatfeacharya, who have taken keen 
interest in the publication of this humble work. I am also 
grateful to Dr. Ghoshal for the correction of some slips and 
to Prof. Bhattacharya for kindly reading Chap. Ill which 
deals with the influences of Indian Philosophy on Javanese 
sacred literature. I am obliged to them all for their valuable 
suggestions. I must also record my thanks to Mr. van 
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Manen, General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
for enabling me to consult the Dutch works deposited in the 
Society’s library. The index has been kindly prepared by 
my friend, Mr. K. C. Ray. 


Jagannath Hall, 
Dacca, 

November, 1934, 


H. B. S. 
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INDIAN INFLUENCES ON THE LITERATURE 
OF JAVA AND BALI 




CHAPTER I 


EARLY INDO-JAVANESE CONTACT AND THE DIALECTS 
OE THE COUNTRY 

The reference to Yava-dvTpa in the Sanskrit Jiama- 
^ana^ probably suggests a sort of commercial relation 
among the Indo-Javanese peoples in the second century 
of the Cliristian era. The Indian Ramayana may roughly 
be dated c, 200 a.d. and the date of the work of tlte 
Alexandrine geographer Ptolemy, which mentions^ labadiu 
or Sabaditl, falls between 151 and 165 A. D. It appears from 
these incidental references that the Indonesian world was 
not unknown to the Indians and foreign travellers of the 
early Christian era* Leaving aside the vexed question 
whether the labadiu of Ptolemy and the Ye-po-ti of the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-hian refer to Java or Sumatra, it is 
sufficient for our purpose to know that at least one of these 
islands — probably both (and they enjoyed the above generic 
names) — had early risen to fame as a great commercial 
centre and emporium of the south-east seas* A little earlier, 
in 132 A* D., as Gabriel Ferrand says, king Devavarman 
(Tiau pien) sent an embassy to China,^ Though the cultural 
hegemony of the Indian colonists in contemporary Java can 
not be definitely proved from the extant materials, the Arya- 
nised name of king Devavarman is quite significant. At any 
rate, it faithfully reflects the trend of the ‘Zeitgeist^ and the 
influence of early Indian colonists on prominent members 
of the ancient Javanese society. The title of the king is 

1 lidmayana, 4.40.30. 

'2 7th Book, chap. 2 ; vide also- Geriiii, ^ ^Researches on Ptolemy’s 
CreographyJof Eastern Asia,” pp. 459 
_/3 Yide, Journal Asiatique, July-Aug., 1919, pp. 6, 14. \ . 
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quite appropriate for a Ksatriya king. We see thus that 
even in the second century of the Ciirisiian era, labadiu 
or Yava-dvipa had been Indirect relationship with India 
and China. The celebrated Javanese /cazvfworhy Nagara- 
kftagama (1365 A. D.), which is n\ove of a history than a 
poetical composition^ though too late an authority for this 
period, states in the second strophe of its fifteenth song that 
in ^''Smnoedra^ananggoeng-bhoevii^^ or 144 Saka era, i.e. 222 
A. D., there subsisted some s -rt of relations between Madura 
and Java. As the Javanese chronicle was composed about 
a millennium later and does not give even a bare outline 
of these inter-relations, no reliable and accurate informa- 
tions can be adduced for this period of Indo-Javanese 
history. We tread, however, on more solid historical 
ground c. 400 A. D., when we come across a group of 
four rock-inscriptions in West Java relating to Furnavarman, 
who describes himself as the ^‘lord of the town of Tarama.” 
One of these inscriptions has been carved beautifully on a 
boulder lying in the river Tji Taruma, a name reminding 
us of the days of king Pfirnavarman. The verses of this 
famous inscription run as follows : — ■ 

Vikkrantasy = avanipateh 

Srimatah Purnnavarmandh 

TdrUma nagar^endrasya 

Vi^nor = iva pada Uvayam! ^ 

As some doubtful hypotheses liave been built over this 
Sanskrit inscription, we like to translate it in the following 
manner : "‘Of the mighty ruler of tlie world, the illustrious 
Furnnavarman, (who is) lord of the town of Taruma, (this) 
pair of foot-prints comparable to VisniFs/h As the inscrip- 
tion suggests, there is actually present a pair of footprints 
on the brow of the boulder above tlie Sanskrit verses. The 
inscription has been incised in early Grantlia-alphabet 
used in the records of the Pallava rulers [c, 30C-8C0 A.D.) ^ 
for Southern India. The eaiHest colonists of West Java 
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were, therefore, probably immigrants from the Coromandel 
coast. As the river CandrabhigT - has also been mention- 
ed in one of these inscriptions, some are inclined to 
regard them as colonists from the Pahjab region. 
It is difficult, however, to say what religion was 
professed by these early Indian colonists. It has been 
surmised that king Parnavarman and the colonists 
of the West were Vaisnavas ; but this generalisation is not 
warranted by the inscriptions at our disposal. The Tanlma 
record merely states that tlie foot-prints of king Purnavar- 
man were like unto Visnu’s, and all that we can say at the 
present moment is that he probably subscribed to the 
Brahmanical faith. The set of Taruma inscriptions is cer- 
tainly posterior to the Kotei Sanskrit records on the banks 
of the Muhakkam river (E. Borneo)^ which testify to the 
celebration of a Brahmanical sacrifice conducted by Brahma- 
nical priests^. Ihit we cannot assume on grounds of that 
priority that the Indians had settled in East Borneo before 
they actually colonised the Western parts of Java. If both 
these coloni ations were effected through maritime enterprise, 
it is prob ib!e that the colonists fiom India woultl first land 
in West Java and then try to colonise the regions of Borneo^. 
If, on the other hand, they traversed the territories of 
South-ea^t Asia through Burma, Siam, Campa, Cambodiai 
etc., embarking only from the point above Borneo, they 
might have colonised it prior to their settlement of W. Java. 
At any rate, the materials at our disposal do not throw 
sufficient light on this disputed point It is significant, 
however, that the kings of E. Borneo, W. Java and the 
Coromandel coast use the Varman title appropriate for 
Ksatth’a kings. Shortly afterwards, the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hian, who was going to China from Ce} Ion, was caught in 

1 Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Bijdragen T. L. VIv.. LXXIV, pp. 162-2B2, 

2 I am indebted to Prof. R. C. Majnindar, M.A,, Ph.D., for 
this suggestion. 
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a hurricane in the South-east seas and was driven to a 
country called Ye-po ti— which might be Java or Sumatra 
^ — ^in 414 A.D. He says that in this country the l^eretics 
^nd the Brahraanas flourish, but the laws of Lord 
Buddha are not much known. According to a 
Chinese tradition, Gunavarmaii was re‘'*ponsible 
for the introduction of Buddhism into Java in 431 
A.l>. It is quite probable, however, that the incident 
merely records and represents a fresh influx of Buddhism 
into Java and does not necessaiily testify to the first 
introduction of Buddhism into this country. Other isi)lated 
attempts might have been made previously to spread the 
gospel of the Northern church, but a ‘^conspiracy of 
silence*^ in historical records does not allow us to make 
further observations on this point. On some evidences 
which we have gathered elsewhere* it is permissible to think 
that the peoples of Gujrat probably came to Java during 
this period, and brought along with them Saivism and 
the system of year-compntati«m, which, in Java, started 
from the year 456 a, D. This h3’pothesis is further 
corroborated by the fact that the next inscri{)tion we 
come across has been dated in the Saka year 654, while that 
of POrnavarman does not offer the date of its composition. 
This Canggal inscription of king SaUjaya (654 Saka year), 
written in Sanskrit and in a later form of the script used 
in W. Java, records the consecration of a holy liiiga 
in middle Java. According to Dr. Kern, the king^s ances- 
tors belonged to Kuhjarakunja in Southern IndiaA Though 
some scholars think that the inscription represents the 
inrush of the Westjavanese colonists towards middle Java, 


I Dr. U. C. Majmndar, M.A., Ph.D., drew my atteiitiou ta 
the remark of Prof. N. J. Krom that the inscription does not snpx)ort 
the conclusion of Dr. Kern, which is rather far-fetched. Vide 
Krom’s discussion in Inleiding, vol. I, p. 99. 
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others are inclined to believe that there Was a fresh 
influx of Indian colonists in Middle-Java during this 
•period from the Kalinga region. While it would be unprofi- 
table to enter into this controversial question on account 

the paucity of reliable data, it can be pointed out 
that many legends and traditions of, Java recognise 
the steady influx of colonists from the Giijrat region, 
"The superiority of their number was probably responsible 
?for the ultimate imposition of the ^aka system of year- 
computation in Javanese inscriptions. These years between 
'654 and 682 ( Saka year ) represent the greatest activity 
on the part of Ihe earliest ^aiva colonists. In the latter 
year, the inscription of Dinaja records in lucid Sanskrit 
verses the erection of an image of sage ‘Agastya, who is 
regarded as the first missionary responsible for introducing 
Hindu civilization in the region beyond the Vindhyas.^ 
As we shall seedater on, he has also beeir referred to in the 
celebrated Mahayanist work of Java, the Sang Hyang 
ICamahayanikan and in other works of the classical 
period. The oldest as also the earliest 

iBuddhist inscription of Java, written in the Nagarl 
script of the north, is the famous inscription of the illus- 
trious Sailendra dynasty, which conformed to the Buddhist 
.religion of the Mahayanist school. .This important record 
pf c. 778 A.D. was simultaneously edited by Dr. R. G* 
.Bhandarkar® and Dr. J. L. A. Brandes.^ The inscription 
records the dedication of a temple to the Buddhist goddess 
Tara together with a dwelling-place for the high-souled 
.Bhiksus, who knew the Vinaya and the Mahayana. Jhe 
local governor, who built it at the request of the Sailendra 
king, calls himself Kariyanapanaiikaranah These 

1 Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures for Feh. 1918, 
Xect. I. 

2 J. B.-Br. R. A. S., vol. XVII, pt. II, (no. XLVIl). 

.3 Tijdschrift V, I. T. L. Vk., deel XXXI (1886), pp. 240-260. 
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Sailendra rulers of iSiTvijaya, whose centre was Palembang^ 
play a dominant role in the political and cultural history 
of Indonesia from the 8th century of the Christian era* 
According to Dr. Stutterheim, however, the supremacy of 
the ^ailendra dynasty merely represents a Javanese period oB 
Sumatran history* These ^ailendra rulers were Mahaya- 
nist Buddhists and they tried, like Asoka, to spread the 
religion of Lord Buddha in the zone of their commercial 
and political activities* Students of Indian history are 
quite familiar with the services rendered by the illustrious 
Balaputradeva of Suvarnadvipa, donor of a monastery at 
Nalanda during the reign of Devapaladeva of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal^ He also belonged to this celebi'ated 
line of Buddhist rulers. Some epigraphtsts are of opinion 
that the oldest Kawi-lorms agree with the alphabets of the 
Girnar inscription. Another ‘^ornament of the Sailendra 
dynasty^ at the request of his spiritual preceptor, erected 
the im^gs of Bodhisattva ManjuSrI or Manjughosaj 
which has been referred to in the much-damaged inscrip- 
tion of 782 A.D., discovered at Kelurak. The I ndo- Javanese 
artists of this century also began to build marvellous 
architectural structures, and the scribblings for the direc- 
tion of masons at the reliefs on the basement of Borobodur^ 
according to Prof. N. J. Krom, may, on palaeographical 
grounds, be dated in the second half of the 8th century A.D* 
Temples of the Dyeng plateau and of the Prambanan-group 
were also contemporaneous with the Borobodur stupa ; at 
any rate, they are certainly not later thati the 9th century 
A.D, We shall not be far wrong probably if we accept 
750*900 A.D. as the golden age of Indo-Javanese art,. 
Much valuable contribution has thus been made to the 
cultural history of middle Java during this epoch of Indo- 
Javanese relations, 


1 Ep. Ind., vol. XTII, pp. 310 ff. 
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It seems probable to us that the Buddhism of 
this time c.ime from East Bengal, where the Khadgas/ 
Candras® and other Buddhist dynasties luled and where 
the Pala Emperors first rise into importance.^ In ancient 
times it was also known as Harikela : ^^Vangas = iu Harike^ 
Ilf a Angus ^ Camp ==.o/>alaksitali!^ Towards the close of the 
yth century A.D., I-tsing the Chinese pilgrim lived here for 
about a year/ as it was a great centre of Buddhist culture. 
The celebrated Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang also learnt. 
Buddhism and Yoga from Silabhadra, a prince of Samatata, 
which might be South or East Bengal. It appears from-- 
a reference of Kalidasa,^ from the use of Samudrasrayan** 
in the Hadaha inscription® and from other original sources 
that the Bengalees of those days were also great navigators. 
An inscription of the Buddhist sea-captain Mahanavika 
Budhagupta of Raktamrttika (mod. Rangamati in Mursi- 
dabad) has been discovered in the Wellesley district of 
the Malay peninsula. Tlie Kelurak inscription, which^ 
we have described previously, also refers to j 

guru, who came from Gaudadvipa (Bengal) to Java with 
a view to ‘purify with the holy dust of his feet’ the Sailendra 


1 Tide Aslirafpur copper-i^late grant of Devaldiadga, Memoirs - 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, voL I, No. 6, pp. 85-91. The dynasty' 
probably ruled in the 7th century A.D. with Kamta near Conhlla. 
as capital. 

2 Vide Ep. Ind., vol. XII, No. 18; Ibid., vol. XVII; they were* 
contemporaneous with the later Palas. 

5 Of. the Sloka, ‘^Sakrah ^mrodifi piitir—nci dig =-anfaresu‘ 

Tatr=zapi d<iitya-‘patlh%ir—jlta::=zeva Isadyah] 
Dharmah krias^ tCid = adh ipas — f-u = akh Udsi^- 
dikm 

Svdml mayiszcfi idjahdm JBrhaspatim 
Badal inscrii^tion. 

• 4 .Vide Jyan Takakusu^s I-tsing, p. XLVI. 

. . 5 Vide Raghuvainsanx, 4th Sarga. 

6 Vide :Ep. Ind., vol, XIV. p. 117. 
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:mkt of central Java, who consecrated the image of 
MafijiK^rT. Profe‘^sor Coedes has already shown us from an 

♦ old Malay inscription of ^rivijaya (684 A D.) that the Vajra- 
yana was known to Sumatra at that early period. When we 
’bring this scattered information together, it seems 
to indicate that the Mahayana and the Tantrayana cults of 
Java really penetrated from Bengal, probably East Bengal, 
the centre of Buddhism in E. India. Indeed, the very name 
of Borobodur seems to have been derived from the Bengali 
Buddhists, who used the term ‘Vadar* as a corruption of 
'Vajra, signifying a title of Lord Buddha. 

From the second iialf of the 9th century A.D., the centre 
‘of political gravity gradually shifts to East Java, where we 
notice a great Saivite revival in 863 a.D. It is very probably 
^due to the influence of the great Vedantist philosopher 
■ Sahkaracarya, who led a crusade in tl;ie 8th century A.D. 
against the Buddhists of the mainland. ^The Indo-Javanese 
literature of the earliest period represents a tremendous 
influence of Saivism, which began to modify the philosophy 
'Of the Mahaianist Buddhists. This tincture of ^aivism 
in the early literatuie of the Javanese peoples is the after* 

♦ effect of aggressive Hinduism of the school of the great 
Vedantist philosopher iSankaracarya. The RamZiyana 
of Yogis vara, the Bhuvanakosa^ the Bhuvanasamkqepa, to 

-quote only a few names out of many, may serve to illustrate 
The point. The full East-Javanese period, however, begins 
with Sindok of Me^ang, whose influence became predomi' 
nant in the second quarter of the loth century A.D. He be- 
longed to the I§ana dynasty of Java, which, according to 
•our theory, was replaced by that of Dharmmavamsa 
in 947 A.D. Anantavikrama, a scion of the latter dynasty, 
*'who was ruling towards the close of the loth century A.D., 
gave his daughter in marriage to Airlangga, one of the 
most enlightened rulers of ancient Java. During his 
-.reign in the beginning of the nth century A.t),, there 
'was vigorous activity in the domain of art and literature, 
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and some of the best iT^ze^Z-works belong to this period* 
Many important works were also composed in the reigns 
of Jayavarsa, Jayabhaya, Hayam Wuruk and other 
distinguished rulers of Java, as we shall see later on. 

Though kings and kingdoms have fallen together, 
the literary activity of the peoples has never suffered greatly. 
With the change of the political centre from KecUri, 
Tumapel or Singhasari, to Majapahit — the literary activity 
has only changed places. After the fall of Majapahit m 
about 1478 A.D., literature takes a newer form and it gene- 
rally goes by the name of MiddIe*Javanese. This style 
'€)f literature persists up to c, 1628 A.D,, when it makes 
room for the Javanese of our own days. It must not be 
imaginedjhowever, that this division of literary epochs is abso- 
lute— -it merely represents a rough classification of literary 
ideals and styles in three distinct diversified forms. ^ in- 
donesian literature of the M’ddle-Javanese and New Java- 
nese periods has been greatly influenced by the penetra- 
tion of Islamic ideals and they have been responsible for 
creating a hybrid composition of a very peculiar type.^^am, 
.Suleiman, Mahammad, Hamza have appeared along with 
the heroes of the Ramayciifha and the MalvXbhUrata* Ex- 
cepting probably the Panji-cycle of stories in the Middle- 
Javanese and the celebrated Baiinese Meqantaka^ no work 
of subsequent date can stand comparison with the 
works of the classical period of Indo-Javanese literature, 
efoire we proceed, however, with these works, it would 
fee better to have some idea of Indonesian dialects and lan- 
guages, which we shall refer to sometimes in coarse of our 
study. 

‘<The Indonesian linguistics'^ says Blagdeii,^ “constitute 
the Western division of the great Austronesian (or Mal- 
Polynesian or Oceanic) fam ly.of , speech, which extends 

1 “An introduction to Indonesian liuguisticsd' by Dr. Brand- 
r43tetter, Ph.D., translated by €. 0 . Blagden, Preface. 
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over a Vast portion of the earth^s surface.!.., .Though but a 
small part of its area falls on the mainland of Asi^, tliere* 
is no reasonable • doubt that it is of genuinely Asiatic 
origin, and of late years, it has been linked up with 
another Asiatic family, which includes a number of 
languages of India and Indo-China e.g. Munda, Khasi; 
Mon-Khmer, etc/' Apart from this- linguistic affinity in tlie 
group of Indo-Mal-Polynesian peoples, there is yet a cultural 
re’ationship in the domain of art, religion, science and 
literature — which can be the proper theme of scentific 
stinly, and in the present volume we propose to devote 
our main attention to the literatuie of these interesting 
peoples. 

Among the languages of Indonesia, Sundanese^ 
Madurese and Javanese have an important literature 
of their own. Snndanese was spoken by the 
mountaineers of the Western districts of Java 
before the in-coming of L^Iam, It is probably the 
olde'^t dialect of Western Java, A large number of Malay 
words have found place in the Sundanese vocabulary and 
some Sanskrit terms used in connexion with art, scienccj. 
and pf)lity are to be noticed therein. The Madurese, how- 
ever, is distinctly a different dialect .from Sundanese, 
though some words from the latter have penetrated into 
the former. It has further been enriched by an influx o£ 
Malay words. This dialect can be suhdivided into two 
branches, viz. the dialect of Madura proper and that of 
Sumenap. They are, however, more akin to Malayese 
and Sundanese than to Javanese, which. has the, most 
interesting literature in the Archipelago. The Balinese 
dialect, which possesses a valuable liteiature like that of 
the Javanese, does not, however, betray close relation to 
the Javanese. Indeed, Dr. Van der Tuuk says/ “Only a. 


1 J. li. A. S., JVew Series, 13, p. 42. 
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iew words are identical in both language^?, whilejcnany 
otheis have in each case more or less different forms’^ 

The Javanese, which is the language east of Cheribon, ‘ 
has a very interesting history. The old- Javanese is a’so 
called Kawi and the works in /^^^ze/Z-poesie are called 
Kakawin, Its history ranges at least from the time, of the 
’.Kalasan inscription of the iSailendra dynasty of Paletnbang 
to the fall of Majapahit c, 1478 A.D. This is the classical 
period of Javanese literature and the be t works of tins 
epoch have defied the ravages of time. The Middle-Javanese 
makes room for New Javanese in about 1628 A.D. (1550 
:!§aka year), and gradually divides itself into several sub*: 
divisions e.g. Krama, Madya (Madhya), Ngoko, Basa 
Keclatan and Krama Inggil. 

Krama is the polite language and is sometimes used 
by the aristocrats when speaking to equals. To speak 
Krama therefore, to an inferior or an equal, is a mark of 
respect. Wiien addressing an inferior, the aristocrat uses 
the Ngoko, wliich is the language of the commoners. Simi- 
larly, the commoners use the dialect of the aristocrats — 
the Krama — 'While addressing their superiors, hs, a matter 
of fact, the peoples are, therefore, compelled to learn both 
the Ngoko as well as the Krama, And the children of the 
country, though they general y speak and think in Ngoko, 
become accustomed to botlx these forms of speech from 
their early life and this habit is further enhanced by their 
training in the Da^anama, which is a table for synonyms> 
.and which they cannot escape learning. A list of Da^a- 
nama, which we have discussed elsewhere, will readily 
.account for the richness of the dialect with ks minute 
distinctions and different shades of meaning. Between 
Ngoko and Krama, there Is a sort of compromise dialect, 
whiclx goes by the name of Madya, Tlie Madya is 
generally used by the aristocrats while speaking amongst 
.themselves, the Krama being occasionally used. This 
‘Compromise'dialect is . a .hybrid mixture of Ngoko and 
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Krama words. The knowledge of these three cl?shoots of. 
the New-Javanese is a necessity which an ordinary Javanese 
cannot avert. The Ngoko and the Krama contain some 
Sanskrit words and it has been proved conclusively by the 
recent researches of Dutch Scholars that about 40 Sanscrit 
words more than those in Ngoko are to be met with in the- 
polite tongue i.e. the Krama. There are, however, some 
Sanskrit words in Ngoko which are not to be met with in- 
the Krama. The Krama Inggil, to which we have previous- 
ly, referred contains a vocabulary of about 300 words 
and this dialect is used in addressing gods and the aristo- 
crats of the country. Viewed from the standpoint of: 
commoners, the Krama Inggil, therefore, besides being, 
employed for addressing the superiors, has the additional! 
function of being used as a vehicle for addressing the gods 
of the country. The Basa Kedatan, however, is of artificial 
growth and is primarily considered as a court-language, 
which is used by all living in the courts. As the persons: 
of the blood royal are in the highest rung of the ladder, they 
address others — who are presumably of lower rank — in. 
Ngoko. The women of the court, however, while speaking; 
amongst themselves, use the polite tongue or the compro- 
mise-dialect i.e. either Krama or Madya. If they be in< 
the necessity of addressing men, they would use the Basa! 
Kedatan, which is the general court-language. 

j/' The Sanskrit words that have entered into the Kawt- 
language have been greatly corrupted. Dr, Fiiedericli* 
pointed out long ago that ‘wa’ has been changed to ‘o,’ 
*ya^ to *e,^ and much confusion has cropped up between 
and ’o,’ ‘i and ‘e’ and ‘w’ and ‘b’. For example, Sanskrit" 
Vyasa, Valmlki, Varuna etc, become in Kawi Byasa^: 
Balmiki, Baruna, etc. Besides, we notice again the custom 

1 Dr- Fried«ricli, ‘Voorioqpig Versiag van het eilani Bali,." 

P, 6 in Verhaaid. Ba*. Geswj*,,' XXU. . 
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that has obtained among the uST^w^-writers of dropping, 
some Sanskrit piefixes, which make it extremely difficult ta 
recognise the original Sanskrit word. For example, we get 
'nugraha* in the place of Sanskrit ^aniigraba’ and so forth* - 
The custom is also prevalent among the Malay peoples* 
To take some instances, the Sanskrit ^Avatara* has been 
transformed into Malay Vitara’, the Javanese ‘Rambulan^. ’ 
(Moon) has been changed into ‘Bulan' and so forth.^ Some- 
times we find that owing to the requirements of prosody 
or versification, many words and syllables — which are 
absolutely necessary for yielding a complete sense — are 
omitted ; sometimes, again, many unnecessary words and 
syllables are over-burdened on the construction, which, 
however, is simple and regular. The nouns, as in the 
Malay, possess no distinction of number, gender and case. . 
The number is denoted by separate words, expressive of plu- - 
rality or singularity* In the Sanskrit, we have kart|»-karaka,‘. 
karma-karaka etc ; but the Javanese has no corresponding ; 
cases* Adjectives, which follow the noun, are indeclinable* . 
When a necessity is felt for comparing an object, it is ; 
generally done by prefixing a word, which means higher or 
lower, or by the addition of some adverbs* The superlative, 
degree is expressed by adverbs, meaning ‘‘very, exceeding-, 
ly etc " It would appear from this general survey that the * 
construction of sentences does not follow the Sanskrit — it 
is of independent origin and of native growth* It is an 
Indonesian frame that sustains the Indian soul. 

Tljere is a tradition in the A/z Baka that the art of writ- 
ing was introduced in Java by a Brahmana called Tritresta, 
who is a half-mythical person. In the present state ■ 
of our knowledge, it is difficult to say how far this is 
based on facts. At any rate, we cannot ignore the ^ 
fact that the order of alphabets in Devanagarx has - 


1 J* Leydeti, ‘Essays relating to Indo-Ohina,^ toL I, p. 
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also been imitated iii, the Sumatran and Celebes 
.alphabets. The order is different in Javanese, though it 
appears that the Indian arrangement was not unknown 
• to -the Javanese peoples. On account of this different 
system, some scholars are inclined to believe that .these 
Aksaras Were introduced in Java at a time, when the 
-order in India itself was not fixed at all. llie decimal 
system of notation, however, is a conspicnous gift of the 
vindian peoples, for which the world will ever be indebted 
'to the Hindus.", With these preliminary remarks o(\ the 
cultural contact of the two most interesting peoples of 
. South-east Ada, we pass on to our study of literature proper 
— which is the main theme of this work. In the conclud- 
ing chapter of this book we shall have occasion to pause 
for a moment over the consequent results of Indo-Javanese 
contact and gauge tim depth of Indian culiural influence 
on the lives and ideals of the Javanese and the Balinese 
.peoples. At present let us see what India contributed to 
the literature of these inteiesting peoples and how far 
their literature was developed and modified through the 
curious commingling of literary ideals of these two types 
of peoples — ^the Indo-Aryan and the Austronesian families 
of the human race. 


CHAPTER IL 

.‘SACRED LITERATURE— (A) THE VEDAS AJSTD (B) THE 
BRAHMANPAPURA5IA 

In Java and B \H, there are many books on theology, 
■which are directly or indirectly connected with the sacred 
literature of India. Besides the so-called Vedas — which do 
not exist at the present moment — we have t\\Q Brahma- 
ndapurana^ Bhuvanakosa, Bhuvanasamksepn^ Tativa Sang 
Hyafig Mahaf'fiana^ Bfhaspati Tattva^ Bang Hyang 
Kamahayanikan — ^which rank foremost in popular estima- 
tion. Pari passu, we have legions of Saiva, Vaisnava and 
Buddhist mantras or charms, many of which have undoubt- 
edl)^ been borrowed from India. Paiticularly the 
occurrence of the second verse of the Gayatri mantra in 
the Suryasevana— a mantra, which the Brahmanas would 
never impart to non-Hindus — is a positive proof that this 
mantra, at any rate, was broiiglit over by the Brahmana 
colonists of India.O^ these books are written partly in 
Sanskrit and partly in old-Jnvanese^and, therefore, a study 
of these works from the view-point of India’s contribution 
is an object of scientific curiosity. As the early Indian 
colonists of Java never intended to commit spiritual 
suicide, it was a foregone conclu'^ion that a rich Indo- 
Javane<e literature of a religious character would develop 
there under peculiar circumstances. And that is what has 
actually happened there. Indian colonists of Java 

1 J. h, A. Brandes wrote in the ^aaiiteekeiiingeii’ on the 1st 
chapter of the Fararaton that Lohgawe (Ra-ghava?), contemporary 
of Ken Angrok (1104-'69 Saka), is the first Brahmaiia of Java. . In 
viev/ of a iong-standing Iiido- Javanese contact onwards from the second 
century of the Christian era, it is really to be wondered why the 
Brahmanas should come only in the reign o-f Ken Angrok, and not 
^earlier. Of. Fahian^s statement, mentioned in the first chapter. 
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not only brought their forms and rituals of worship bur 
also their religious literature, which is the very foundation 
of their life. That is the reason probably why the largest 
number of books of Indian origin in Java and Bali are of a 
religious character —always the secular tone has been 
subordinated to tlieological considerations even in the few- 
secular works that we do possess . 

we classify, again, the old-Javanese writers of the 
so^alled Vedic literature of Indonesia, we are agreeably 
surprised to find that the largest number of writers come 
from the sects of the Saivas and the Buddhists, and least 
from the Vaisnavas. Though the earliest colonists of 
West Java were probably Brahma^ical Hindus^ from Sou-, 
them India— -as is suggested by the so-called Vengi-script of 
c. 400 A. D. — they seem to have been submerged under the 
■waves of newer Saiva colonists, whom we see established 
in Middle Java at a later date. We do not know if these 
early colonists of West Java contributed anything towards 
the development of the ancient Javanese literature. Leaving 
aside the Kalasan inscription of c. 778 A. D., which is the 
first kawi-i&CQx& extant of Java, literature proper, as we 
understand by the term, does not take its start before 
the loth century A, D. Is it not curious, that within 6- 
centuries of Hindu influence in Java ranging at least from 
the 4th to the lOth, they contributed nothing towards the 
development of the literature of the country^ The 
problem seriously sets us a-thinking. This .state of affairs, 
we think, was due to various reasons and of them, the first; 
place must be assigned to the struggle of languages — 
Indian as well as Javanese. Nothing sort of a miracle 
can change or transform the language of a country within - 
an appreciably short time and, as the earliest Indian 
colonists of Java were not of sufficient numbers, the 

1 We not know whether they were Saivas or Vaisijavas, as 
the iuseriptions do not state anj'thiag explicitly. 
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experiment must have been protracted for a long time. It 
is very probable that the native dialects of Java persistently 
opposed the intriish)n of the Sanskrit language, which, 
however, on account of its polish and richness, began to 
make steady progress. The strength of Sanskrit was 
further augmented by the influx of fresh colonists from 
India ; the Javanese peoples as well during these 
centuries of contact began to appreciate the melody and 
rhythm of Sanskrit, which was ca[)able of expressing 
the most subtle ideas in the most exquisite forms. 

^^his compromise in the field of language created the 
wonderful but artificial kawi^ in which majority of words 
are Sanskritic and least Javanese. This struggle of two 
languages — Indo-Ar37an and Austronesian — 'probably re- 
tarded the spontaneous growth of literature for a consider- 
able time till the development of the artificial compromise- 
language created a new field for literary enterprise. As 
Sanskrit and Javanese would not be understood by the 
earliest Indo-Java»iese society, necessity was felt for the 
creation of a language of the type of^^wf, which, while 
retaining the forms of the oldest Javanese construction, 
would bear the spirit of a more refined language. Kawi 
language is, therefore, in some' respects the continuation of 
the classical literature of ancient India. 

^prhe oldest /eawz-tQCovd, as stated previously, is the 
celebrated Kalasan inscription of c, 778 A.D. The oldest 
dialect of Java which was merely marking time before the 
eighth century a. D., now begins to develop rapidly in a 
newer form. . Jn the annals of the Indo-Javanese literature^ 

V‘ 

the Kalasan inscription, therefore, not only represents the 
synthesis of two cultural ideals but also tends to give a 
.start to literature proper. According to some scholars, 
certain books written in old-Javanese or kawi may be 
assigned to the 8th and 9th centuries of the Christian era. 

-Jjf we accept this conjecture, we can provisionally accept 
778 A.D. as the starting point of the Javanese literatuce,. 
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though definite proof of it cannot be obtained before the 
icth century a.d. As the rich Sanskrit language was its 
hand-maid, there is no wonder that the /^rtzyr-literature 
suddenly bursts forth in full glory even in its infancy. 

It may be argued again that the I ndo Javanese literature 
prior to the tenth century A. D. may have met the same fate 
which awaited the pre-Kautillya ArthaSastras.^ It is quite 
natural that if some works of outstanding merit are written 
on a particular topic, the earlier ones are gradually over- 
shadowed by those newer in the field and become extinct 
in due course. The difficulties in the way of our accepting 
this hypothesis lie in the fact that the oldest Java' ese vehi- 
cle does not appear to bt strong enough to carry the burden 
of rich imageries and subtle ideas with their abstruse shades 
atid meanings, as were introduced by the oldest colonisi,B 
of ancient India. Indeed, it requires robust faith 
to believe in. the possibilities of a literature thaf has left 
behind no vestige for the pre-Kalasan period, ^^^upposing, 
but not admitting, that there was an indigenous literature 
before the eighth century A. D. which has followed the 
suit of the pre-Kautiliya Artha&istras, what guarantee is there 
that every work of this poriod would be covered by some 
outstanding compositions of the post-Sipdok period of Indo- 
Javanese history and become extinct as a result thereof ? 
If there was any literature before the eighth century A, D., 
its disappearance has to be traced to a different reason ; 
besause, no literature, however rich, can cover every subject 
of the previous authors. By the ninth century, however, 
Indian cultural influence definitely predominated over the 
Javanese, and the Saivite revival of 863 a.d. gave it a further 
impetus, which is clearly discernible in the Raroa-reliefs of 
the Prambanan-group. The 122 years intervening between 
778^900 A. D. may, therefore, be regarded as a transitional 

1 I am indebted to Prof. h. N. Ghosa], 2H.A., PJi.D,, for draw- 
ing' my particular attention to tlji.s side of the 'question. 
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period. The language used in the Kalasan inscription was 
thus improved by writers of the loth century A. D., 
who adopted it for their literature and gave it a final form. 
Towards the beginning of the iith century A. D., 
Vaisnavism seems to have made some headway in West 
Java, and Vaisnava literature flourished under king Tjitjatih, 
probably himself a Vaisnava by faith. > ^Kediri I'ecords 
belonging to the middle of the iith century a. D. also 
betray a strong Vaisnavite tinge. If we, however, take a 
general view of the indo-Javanese literature, it appears that 
the majority of writers are either Buddhists or Saivas and 
few Valsnavas. This fact indicates the unique position 
of the Saivas and the Buddhists in the peculiarly-constitut- 
ed Indo Javanese society. 

.With the Balinese peoples, however, everything is blank 
and no record can be dated before 8l8 Saka year or 896 
A.D.^ The majority of their wntings are either adaptations 
or borrowings from the Indo-Javanese classical literature, 
and in tliis way the interlinear translation of the Raviayanat 
the Bharatayuddha kidung^ the Rama kidung^ etc., have 
continued in Bali. There are some excellent works 
of indigenous origin, but as they do not come within our 
purview, we do not consider them for our present purposed 
It is a matter of congratulation, however, that much of th^ 
Indo Javanese literature has been able to escape the 
terrible (ate of the Buddhist libraries of Vikramasila and 
UddandapLira, which were totally destroyed by the Muslim 
conquerors. As the Eastern Roman Empire preserved the 
vestiges of the Graeco-Roman culture in Constantinople, or 
as Nepal preserved the heritage of the twelfth- century 
Bauddha-mof^ks of Bengal, so also the little island of Bali 
was able to sustain the classical literature of Java, whose loss 
would have undoubtedly diminished much of our interest in 
the Indo-Javanese cultural history. Though our knowledge 

1 Dr, W. F. Statterlieim, ‘Oudliedeu Van Bali/ p, 8. 
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of the earliest phase of the Indo-Balinese literature is not 
sufficient!)^ clear, it may be stated in general that most 
of the Indian works that have penetrated into the island 
of Jaya have also retained their hold in the literary circles 
of Bali. 

The question now naturally arises why the creators of the 
Indo-Javanese literature wrote partly in Sanskrit and rarely 
in Prakrt or Pali ? Why is it a fact tiiat even the Buddhist 
writers did not shun Sanskrit in favour of canonical Pali, 
which was the sacred vehicle of their religious literature ? 
From the time of Lord Buddlia right up to the time of the 
Gupta supremacy, Pali was enjoying an unparalle.ed reputa- 
tion in the land of its origin and it would be quite natural, 
therefore, to suppose that the Indian Buddhist emigrants 
in Java would try to leave an impress of their literature 
[on the literature of Indonesia, and this would perhaps 
have been the logical outcome. J.t was a pure accident, 
however, that the earliest Indian colonists of Java were 
Brahmanical Hindus and they had settled, as far as we 
know at the present moment, befoie the arrival of the 
! Buddhist immigrants, influx of the Brahmanical 

5 Hindus, besides other contributing factors, necessarily- 
had a greater influence on the history of Kawz literature, 
which, in its earliest stages began to be moulded by 
the peoples that came earner, ,J^esides, the current of 
Sanskrit literature, which was re-invigorated inthepost- 
Vedic period by many works on philosophy and religion, 
received a tremendous stimulus from the finihfic coi> 
fributions of Bhasa, Asvaghosa, Kalidasa and other writers 
of the posf-Mauryan period. In the place of vvhat is called 
*M&mmental Prakrf by Senart, Sanskrit inscriptions 
gradually ; came to hold the ground from the second 
century B.C, fill we come to the age of elaborate Sans- 
krit pramslis pf the type of Harisena^s Allahabad ins- 
cription, Kow,’when these Erahmanicai colonists laufl* d as the 
torch-bearers of Indian civilisation in this outlying frontier 
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India of and became the vanguard of succeeding Indiai^ 
influxes'— Hindu and Buddhistic— ^they naturally brought 
along with them the legacy of this Sanskrit literature, 
which, enriched by the writings of contemporary Sanskrit 
authors, was stirring the imaginations of the Indian world 
Notwithstanding the past grandeur of Pali, it could not 
make any headway in this ^'island-empire'’ for want of 
zealous protagonists, who could stem back the tide of 
■ Sanskrit influence. Asokan inscriptions do not mention 
;the despatch of any Buddhist missionary for the propaga- 
tion of Buddhism in Java and, when the Bhiksus came at 
all, their language and literature were on the general decline 
in the mainland. Whether we admit or not the proposition 
'Of Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Sastri that the 
■Maury a empire collapsed as a result of Brahmanicai reac- 
tion/ the facts remain that after the break-down of the 
[Mauryan political machinery, Brahmanicai influence gradu- 
..ally becomes predominant in the main theatres of Indian 
i history. The rule of the Kanvas, ^uhgas, Andhrabhrtyas, 
VVakatakas and even of the Western satraps really 
reflects the spirit of Neo- Hinduism, which, with its 
.elaborate rituals and ceremonials offered a counterblast to 
■Mahayanist Buddhism. The final verdict on this point 
,was given in the fourth century A.D., when the powerful 
patronage of the Imperial Gupta monarchs brought 
[Hinduism on a par with Asokan Buddhism, which, iiot- 
^withstanding the official support of the Kusana monarchs 
.began to decline for the time being, when the 

;Buddhist preachers of the Mahayanist school began to 
pour into these groups of islands, they had no 
.poweiful state-support behind them, and they noticed with 
•some chagrin after their arrival in Java that the Brahma- 
4Qical colonists (may be Saivas or Vaisnavas) of the South, 
-and the ^aiva colonists of Western India were comfortably 

.1 x 'A.. p. m. 
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lodged in West and Middlejava and Sanscrit had made 

some progress as a vehicle of literature.^ The citadel of 
Sanskrit might still have been stormed if the Buddhists 
came in sufficient numbers, which they never did. When the 
Chinese pilgrim Fahian visited Java in the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D., the Buddhists were very few in the 
island and their influence counted all too little, Aiid 
hence, there is no wonder, that when the question of 
writing the Kalasan inscription cropped up, modified Sans- 
krit or Kawi was adopted as the vehicle of expiession 
and Nagari became the script. It practically decided 
the virtual predominance of Sanskrit, which Ixenceforward 
began to develop under the triple auspices of the 
Brahmanical Hindus, Buddidsts and the Javanese. 
Outside the literary sphere, they also began to develop a 
composite compromise-religion, a rough grasp of which is 
necessary for a proper understanding of the literature of 
Java and Bali, which is replete with modified theories off 
Brahmanical and Buddhistic philosoi hy. 

The close relation that subsisted between tliese two* 
important communities of Java and Bali had naturally 
exerted some coor^nate influence on contemporary litera- 
ture and society.,^n fact, a study of the ancient Indo- 
Javanese literature would clearly demonstrate how Saiv- 
ism gradually came into the lime-light and Buddhism, 
receded to the back-ground. sort of corapromhe in 
religion was the outcome of this inter-relatioi ship ; but 
evidently, the Indo-Javanese community of the Buddhists 
and the Hindus more compromised their religious views 
than their brethren in Pala Bengal. Pala-insciiptions never 
idehtify Buddha with Lord 3iva nor do they recognise 
the fortiier as the younger brother of the latter, though, 
by the tinie of Ksemendra of Kasmir (nth century a.d,)i 
and Jayadeva of Bengal (i2th century A.D.), Buddha, 

1 Cf. the language ef incriptions dated before 778 A-D.. 
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was absorbed into the Hindu pantheon as an incarna*- 
tion of Visnu. This compromise in religion is demonstrated 
in the festivities of Bali, in the literature and inscriptions 
of Java. >.An avowed Mantrayanist work of great impor>^^ 
tance — the Sang Hyang Kamahayanikan — was not even 
free from l^aiva tinge. It appears thus that there was going^' 
on a strenuous effort to merge the two god-heads — Siva and' 
Buddha — into one. In the Simpang-stone inscription of 
Airlangga (Saka 956 = 1034 A.D ), we come aci'oss the- 
phrase — ^^Baiva Sogata rs?”- in tlie Calcutta-stone inscrip- 
tion of the same king, dated 965 Saka=i 043 A.D., we find 
the expression, ^^Bogata Mahehvara Mahabrahmana^^.. 
Again, the Singsari inscription of 1273 Saka era (1351 A.D.) 
states, MahabrdhinanB Beva Sogata^^ This is not only 
evident in inscriptions, but also in literature. The Ncigara-^- 
krtdgama “God Buddha differs not from Siva, the 

uppermost of gods.... they are different and the}^ are 

one !’’ The term 'Baiva-Buddha\ has also been used ia* 
song 40 of the above work. In the lontar-Ms. of Sang 
Hyang Kamahayanikan (Cod. 5068 of the Lombok collec- 
tion), we come across on fol. 22 the expression, 
tunggal lawan Siva^ i, e. Buddha is one with Lord’ 
Siva.^ In fact, Buddha has been regarded in Indonesia 
as the youngest brother of ^iva. It is interesting to* 
note that the peoples of Java and Bali do not worship* 
there the Buddhistic ^iva but rather the Saivistic Buddha.. 
We have got there ‘ f^iva-Baddlialayas^’, i.e., temples of 
Siva-Buddha. 

This prominent factor has tinctured the sacred litera- 
ture of Indonesia, So there is no wonder if we notice 
that the Javanese Buddhist authors have written stories in 

1 Bijdrageii T. L. Vk,, deel 75, p. 23. 

2 Ibid., deel 65, x>. 13, quoted hy Van Eerde. 

3 Ibid,, 7tli series, 6, p. 57, “Niemre Bijdriige tot de 
Vail liet Mahayanism op Java.^’ 
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^^z£//'Ianguage, which are borrowed not from the Jatakas 
or the legends of Buddha, but from the great epic 
. stories of India. The diiFerence, however, between the 
Buddhist Vajrayanism, which is a later off-shoot of the 
Mantrayanist school, and the Br^hmanical Tantricism does 
not appear to be quite clean The nihilistic ^STinyaia^ and 
^Mrvana^ are present in both the Saiva and the Buddhistic 
' writings, and we do not possess sufficient materials to bring 
; out clearly how far they are ba<ed upon the Satpkhya 
■philosophy, the Vedanta and the teachings of the Madhya- 
mika school. Whatever diffe ence there might have been 

- during the ninth and the tenth centuries of the Christian 
era between Vajrayanism and Brahmanical Tantricism, we 
find that their main ideological differences were fast dis- 

- appearing by the middle of the eleventh century and, 
that is due to the development of the Siva-Buddha cult.^ 
The un-Buddhistic opening of the book Nagarakrta- 
gama, which was composed in 1365 a.D., explains this 
BUnyata or Voidness in such a way that the metaphysical 
theories of the Mantrayana and the Brahmanical Vedanta 
commingle on the same point. 2 Let us see how proceeds 
^the argument of the NCigarakrla gama \ — 

Budd h a = Kha = Akasa = Sunya 
and 

Siva «Aka^a ss Kha =Sunya 
Therefore, Buddha = Siva = 0. 

As Kern points oub this philosophy of ^Safvam SUnyam^ 
ris the essence of Vedantism as well as Vajrayanism, 
'which seek to release the individual soul from the bondage 
of this material world in its endeavour to attain Nirvana 

1 There ax’e many gods and goddesses in Bali, whose worship re- 
^ quire the ioint-collaboration of the Buddhists and the Hindus, witiiout 

which it cannot celebrated. Vide details in Bijdrageh T. L. Vk., 
"^eel 75, p. 1 ft. 

2 Kern.'Bijdragen T. L. Vic., 1907-8, p. 395 fi. 
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or salvation. This is the pervading note of a large number 
theological works of Indonesia and, therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary to have some idea of it at the very 
outset, though we shall discuss the subject more fully later 
on. With these preliminary remarks, we now pass on to our 
subject proper, viz. — the ‘Vedas of Indonesia\ 

The phrases, ‘Vedas of Indonesia^ and the ‘Vedic litera- 
ture’ have sometimes been used by foreign scholars, tliough 
it is probably a misnomer to call them as such. * J^he Vedas, 
as we understand by tiie term, do not exist in Java and JBaii 
nor is there any proof that they did ever exist. ; pnly 
the names of the Vedas appear to be quite familiar with 
the Javanese and the Balinese priests, who cannot, how- 
ever, offer any substantial information on this point. Still, 
we have sometimes used these phrases, because they 
exactly translate the spirit of a section of the Indo-Javanese 
. and the Indo-Balinese literature, which we are going to 
discuss now. 

Dr. Friederich mentioned the names of the four Vedas 
;as{i) the Reg Veda, (2) the Jadjoer Veda, (3) the Lama 
Veda and (4.) the Artawa Veda, and conjectured that they 
travelled into the island of Bali from Kediri and Majapahit.^ 
As the Vedas, however, do not exist and as we do not know 
what they contained even if they existed at all, it is very 
difficult for us to assess the value of the hypothesis of 
Dr. Friederich. ^ further, the Balinese priests use the words 
Weda' and ^Caturveda’, but what was exactly connoted by 
them duriiig the Indojavanese period, it is very difficult 
to say.^l^r, Goris says^, '*Tlie fact that by Veda the Balinese 
peoples understood only charms and nothing else, is no guess- 
ing ; it appears from the ^Vivaha\ where ^^^>^^-inantras , 
or charms have been translated in the Balinese recension 

1 Vide ‘Voorloopig Verslag Van iiet. eiland Bali' in Verliand. 

.3Bat. Genoot,, deel XXII, 1849, p;. 10. 

„ % Vid^ ‘Oiidjavaansclie en Balineesehe TJbeologie.' p. 144. ^ 
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by *^Vedda*\ Similarly, the extract ^Buddha^veda* is merely 
a charm and contains some formulas of the Buddhists. 

A The Balinese Brahmandapumna, however, mentions only 
three Vedas quite incidentally, viz., the Ek, and. 

Sama, which contained only 4 stotrasd^ e.g., (i) the Dravya, 
or 9 elementary substances, (2) Guna (Sattva, Rajah^ 
Tamah), (3) Karma (or the practical part) arid, (4) the 
Blfana-stotra or hymn to the family or the race, ^ which thus, 
appears to.be the genealogical part of the work. If at all 
these Indian Vedas came to Indonesia, they are long lost 
beyond our liopes of recovery. Beyond these statements,, 
we cannot say anything more at the present state of our 
knowledge. We now go on to discuss the Balinese recen*' 
sion of the Indian Brakmandapurana^ which was first dis- 
cussed^ and analysed by Dr. Fidederich as early as 1849, 

In India, we have got 18 Puranas, which expound the. 

3 cults of Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara. In Indonesia, 
however, we come across only one Parana and that is the 
book under review. It contains the story of creation, 
the reign of the different Manus, the description of time 
and space according to the Indian notion, the history of the- 
old royal families and the mythology and mythicaL 
chronology. This purana has been described as written by 
Bhagavan Vyasa and quite incidentally Valmiki has been, 
mentioned as the writer of the Ramayana. 

‘ ] Just like the Indian recension,^ the Brahman^apurana 

\ \ 

1 Vide Verhand. Bat, Cenoot., deel XXll, p. 50- 

2 According to the reputed author of tlie Yaisesika system oE 
philosophy, the couients of the universe are distributed under S 
categories, of which the first three are (1) JJruiu/Uj (2) Oima, and 
(3) Karnuiu 

3 Verhand. Bat. Genoot., XXII, p. 50 ff. 

4 *\4.n(Jam II iran=z mayan =z at — bah li iiv — djnufim =:^antatah 

AtoUi=itra vi^va^devandniz:zrsmdn:=z€a ^opavarriitam 
NadlnCim ?= ca priiditrbhuvfy hszztra vartiyaie.^' 

rtangavdsi ed. 
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Bali also states that the world was created from ^Anda^ 
or egg by the penances of Brahma, The author of 
''the Balinese recension then mentions the story of the 
creation of the four sons of Brahma, but he gives the 
names of two sons only, to wit, (l) Sunanda and Sanat- 
4cumara, Dr, H, N. Van der Tuuk,* however, referred 
to a second Ms., which seems to be fuller than the one 
used by Dr. Friederich. Because, it not only gives the 
name of the third son {mwasa-putra) as Sanaka, but also 
gives us some additional informations. The name Smianda 
»of Frieclerich^s Ms. has been changed into Enanda in 
the Ms. of V. d. Tuuk. The Indian recension'^ 
gives in one place only three names, e,g. Sanandana, 
Sanaka and Sanatana and in another placed 4 , e.g. Sananda, 
Sanaka, Sanatana, and Sanatkumara. It is probably this 
list, winch has been refen ed to in the Balinese recension. 
The Ms, of Dr. Van der Tuuk further introduces us at the 
very beginning to a king called Dasamakrsna or Disima- 
krsna"^ and to the two Bhagavanas, Romaharsana and 
Nemiseya,® who were interrogated by the king to relate 
the * ManiivamBakrama»^ After this, follows a lengthy des- 
cription of the creation and the birth of the four manasa- 
putras : sasarjja bhagavan manasan aimanah sanianP 
Then follows a tedious description of the origin of time 
and space, as we find in the Indian recension. Brahma 
then proceeded to create the nine Devarsis^ e.g. Maraci, 
Bhrgu, Angir, Pulasta, Pulaha, Kratu, Daksa^ Atri, and 

1 J. B. A. S., New Series, 13, p. 47. 

2 Vide 67tli Averse, 6tli Adliyayti. 

3 Vide 9th Adliyaya, 67-68 verses, 

’ 4 Adhisimakrsiia . 

D This Avas prohahly due to the difficulty of the Sanskrit text. 
Tt was not a name hut really an adjectwe to Komaharsaua, The 
.Javanese author i^erhaps could not understand it and took it for a 
iiiaine. 
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Vasistha. In the Indian recension,^ we find Aiigirasa- 
jn the place of Aiigira, and Pulastya in the place of Piilasta,. 
The arrangement of names ^ also differ. After creating 
all these nine Devarms^ the Creator suddenly remem- 
bered' that he had. not yet created his own grand father 
and forthwith he proceeded to give a form to 55 iva 
Paramesvara, the highest of gods. It undoubtedly is 
reminiscent of early Saiva influence. After this, he 
created the Devas, the Asuras, the Pitrs, the Yaksas the 
Manusyas, etc.- Pie then divided men into four castes and 
created Dharma and Ahiinsa, When this was 
done, the god proceeded to create Svayambhuva Mann, 
and Bafeari Satarupa, who begot the beautiful damsel Rati,, 
wife of the Love-god Kama. The Indian Br*Puranamy 
however, has made some confusion over Rati and Satarupa, 
.who have been identified in one place® as the wife of 
Svayambiiuva Manu. In another place/ Rati has again, 
been described as the wife of Kama, as we frequently 
notice in the Indian and the Indonesian literature. Then 
follows the genealogy of Svajambhuva Manu, and his rela- 
tion with the 9 Devarqish^s been set forth with some details. 
The twelve Yamas and Laksmi were created next Next 
we come across Buddha, who has been described as the son 
.of Buddlii. After this, we are introduced to the story of 
Nllalohita, i.e., ^iva— the Red one with the blue throat,*, 
who begot 1000 children. Now comes in Srx as the 
daughter of Bhrgu and wife of Visau.® Sarasvati, how- 
ever, has been described as the wife of Purnamasa, as • 


1 Vide limhmuiKjapurfinam, 9tii chap., 64-65 Verses. 

‘2 B— Br. Buys: 'hiiha devdsurapitni manmyan osrjat prahhuliP ' 
13th verse in the 10 Acihyaya. 

4 37tli verse in the 10 Adhyaya. 

. 0 In Bali, she is also known as Siva’s wife. Vide ^"erhancL Bat. . 

Genoot,, de^l XXII, p. 38; Voorloopig verslag van het eiland Bali... 
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we find 5 n the Indian recension.^ Agni has been described, 
as the son of Bhagavan Angira and Sairti. , The rain-god 
Parjanya is a scion of this dynasty*^ . /The author of 
the Balinese recension tlien informs - us that the Ksatriya 
family of Daha or Kederi is descended from the holy 
Pulaha. Thus one of the Indonesian royal dynasties is 
traced to one Devarsi, 

, , The 7 divisions of the world given in the Bal. . 
recension do not differ from those in the Indian recension, 
pnly the Sanskrit SakadvTpa has been corrupted into - 
Sangkadvipa. These names appear to be further changed ' 

in the book Sapiabhuvana^^ where we come across 

dipa, Jambudvipa, Sangkadipa, Salmadipa, Gomendipa, 
SamadvTpa and Krosaclvlpa/’ We do not know from which 
sources the names of GomendTpa and the Samadvipa have 
been derived. These 7 divisions, however, came to be ruled • 
over by the grandsons of Svayambhuva Manu — the f 
Manus, e.g. Savana, Jutimru, Vapusmantaj Medatiti, 
Gomeda, Avja and Agnindra/ the last king being the ruler 
of Jambudvipa. The sons of the last-mentioned Agnindra 
are, (a) Nabi, (b) Kimpurusa, (c) Harivarsa, (d) ilavrtta, 
(e) Ramyaka, (f) Hiranyaka, (g) Kuru, (h) Badra, and (i) 
Ketumala. These names also occur in the Indian recension 
(34th chapter) with slight modifications, eg. Nabi, 
-Ramyaka, Hiranyaka and Badra of the Balinese recension 
are respectively Nabhi, Ramya, Hlranvan and Bhadrasva of 
the Indian recension ; other's do not differ. These persons 
ruled over the 9 divisions of the Jambudvipa. Nabi ruled 
over the Himahvavarsa or the Himavana region. The tract 


1 29tli chapter, 10-11 verses. In the old-Javanese VHtasciricaya 
Bhe is the wife of Brahma. 

2 Indian recension, I7th sloka of the 29tli chairter. 

B .Ondjavaansche en Balineesche Theologie, p. 109 ff. 

4 The Indian re.eensioir has kAgnidhrad 
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'between the Himavana and the Himakuta was ruled over by 
Ximpurusa. Harivarsa was the sovereign of the Nisada- 
varsa, which is to the east of the Himakuta and to the 
South of the Ilavrtta. Now this Ilavrtta has been describ- 
ed as the highest point at the Middle of the earth and was 
4orded over by Ilavrtta. Ramyaka governed the region, 
-which is to the North of the liavrttaj, and the Nllaparvata, 
and which bears his name. The region to the North of the 
Svetaparvata, the ^eta varsa of the Indian recension, was 
known as the Hiranyakavarsa and Hiranyaka was its 
master. The celebrated Kuru varsa, situated to the North of 
the ^rhgavan was the dominion of Kuru. Badravarsa, ivhich 

■ corresponds to the Malyavanavar§a^ of the Indian recen- 
sion, was ruled over by Badra— the Bhadra^va of the Indian 
Brahmandapuranam. It lies to the West of the Manjaval^ 

. and to the East of the Meru, The last of the sons — Ketu- 
,mala — ruled over the region, which is to the East of the 

■ Gandhamadana and to the West of the rest of the Varsas* 
This is the Gandhamadanavarsa of the Indian recension. 

Of all these rulers, Nabi is the overlord. By his wife 
'.Manudevi, he begot 25 sons.^ Svayambhuva Maim further 
created ii Rudras, 12 Adityas, 8 Vasus, 12 Sadias, 10 
Visvadevas, 2 Sanggis (?), 12 Bhargavas, etc. Our author 
then gives an account of the duration of life in relation to 
the yugas. He says that men would live 188 years in 
the Kreta, 147 in tlie Treta, 126 in the Dvapara, and 84 in 
the Kali Yuga, Then comes in the description of chaos, in 
which alone Manu was saved and he, — not Brahma, created 
.1 Deva, I Rsi, i Asm a, i Pitr, i Manusya, i Bhuta> I Pi^aca, 
.1 Gandharva, i Yaksa and i Raksasa, After the descrip- 


1 Vide. BrahmamlaimrCinam^ 34th chap. 

2 Malyav§,n of the Indian recensions, 

3 The Indian recension has Ms wife as Marudevi and his only- 
son is B§ava, who is the originator of the Ksatriyas. 
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'tion of this chaos, we find an account of the four Asramas^ 
viz., Brahmacarl, Grhasta, Wekanasa (or Vanaprastha) and 
Yati. 

Some Indian scholars have thought that the date of 
the Balinese Brahmandapumna is 500 a.d. It ought 
to be clearly understood that the earliest reference to the 
Bal, recension occurs in the old- Javanese Adiparvan/ which 
was probably composed in the loth century A.D, All that 
we can say at the present moment is that it existed in the 
loth century A.D., and to push back the date to the 5th 
century A.D. would be rather premature. It had also a 
Kakawin recension of 18 songs. 

There are reasons to believe that, besides the 
Brahmaridapuranam^ the Indian Vis7iupurEri,am was also 
present in Java and Bali in the Indo« Javanese period. 
This appears to us to be due to the fact that the story of 
Vena and Nisada^s birth as given in the Vzsnupuranam 
does not materially differ from the account of the 
Balinese, recension of the Indian Brahmandapuranam, 
Besides, the accounts of the Kakawin Kalayavanantaka seem 
to have been .borrowed from the Vi§nupuranam ; some reliefs 
at Candi Jago also tally with the accounts of the same work. 
Sometimes, the genealogical portions of the Javanese 
Adiparva tally with the lists of the Indian Visnupuranam^ 
and not with similar portions of the Indian Adiparvan, 
as Dr. Hazeu points out,^ These reasons confirm our 
suspicion that the book was once present in Indonesia, 
and has subsequently been lost. 


1 Cf. file statement': Sail BomdJidrsana, sira siddliA 

iwinch inwLiiajya BTdhmdnddpwdnt^ Astadasaparva • • . 

. 2 .‘Oudjavaansehe Adiparwa^ .en I Zijn : Sanscrit 6rigineeP in 
"Tijdsclirift V. I. T. L. yk. N. hadie,; tjeel SBIY, 19CKI,. p.: 332. 



CHAPTER III. 


SACRED LITERATURE, Ooriic?.— SOME OTHER WORKS 
OF PAURINIO CHARACTER 

In this category vve shall discuss some other theologi- 
cal works, which describe the nature and process of the 
Hinduistic and the Buddhistic rituals. .They sometimes 
discuss the cosmos, myths of creation, the view of life 
in general, ideas of the next world and all such things 
which have direct bearing upon the religion of the 
peoples. It ought to be noted that some of 
the Buddhist works of this category show unmistakable 
signs of Saivite theology and vice versa. Of these books^. 
we shall first take up the Saivite Bhuvanakosa, which 
means the ^treasure of the world^ I 

The book is divided into lo chapters, called Patalas, 
The first 5 patalas form the nucleus of the Brahmarahasya,. 
the sucth. patala is known as the Juana-siddhanta-^astram*. 
Bhasma-mantra-sakala-vidhi-^astram is the name of the 
j%\xjpata^ai and the 8th one goes by the name of Jnana-sam^- 
k.^€pa 7 nama-§astraDQ. The xemaining tw6. have got no 
special name. Dr. Gor is says that it may be . 
regarded as a counterpart of the Buddhist .Sang 
^tang Ka7nah^imikan/&A\d^ it belongs: to the Tantric ^ 
literature of the Siddhanta^ School. . There are many 
Sanskrit slokas, followed by an old- Javanese prose transla- 
tion. The work clearly betrays some Pauranic influences, 
and Dr. Goris has compared a few citations from the 
Bhuvanakasa and the Agnipuranam to show the similarity 
of both. The verse, e.g, <‘Iti B.huyana-saniddhya-nama.sastra, 
Brahmarahasyam, pratharaah pajalah'" in the book under, 
^evie^. may be compared witb. *~Iti Agneye Mabapur a^ne - 
jyotil^sastirasaro nSma — eka’V^itii-^aty*5adhika§atatamo*««v 
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dhyayah"'" of the Agnipurauam^ chap. 121. Similarly, “Iti 
Bhasma-mantra-sakala-vidhi-s'Istramdvitlyah patalah^^ in the 
Bhuvanako^a maybe compared with “Iti adimahapurane 
Agneye snana-vidhi-kathanam nama dvaviip§o'« dhyayah^^ at 
the end of the 22ad chapter of the Agnipuranam, It may 
be remarked, however, that many non-Pauranic works also 
contain these characteristics. Let us now see how the 
^aivite Bhuixanako^a^ presents the whole theme : — 

Avighnam as tii : 

Sasanggraha kari sira movus, lingnira : 

(1:) Pranamya, Sirase (^irasa ?), Deva, vakyam 
munir amanmatha 
Devadeva, Mahadeva, Paramesvara, 
iSangkara 

Sri muni Bhargava, sira mahyun tum£^.kwanaken ikang 
pada nirbana ri bhatara, mangkana pwabhiprayanira, 
manambah ta sira ri bhatara, ^‘sirasa*', raakakarana hulu- 
nira sira, ri telasnira manambah, mojar ta sira : he ‘^Deva- 
deva”, kita deva ning devata kabeh, he ‘^Mahadeva’', 
kita Bhatara Mahadeva ngaranta, he “[Mahesvara]”, kita 
Bhatara Mahesvara ngaranta, he ^^Sangkara’^ kita ta 
Bhatara Sangkara ngaranta.^’^ 

The English rendering® of the above Sanskrit verses 
and Javanese annotations thereof may be stated as 
follows : — 

‘‘'Let there be all peace 

Conceiving all, he (Bhargava) said the following : 

(i) After bowing down his head before the Deva, the 
ascetic spoke the words : God, God of gods, great God, 

highest Master, O BUss-bestower " 

1 Text in Goris, ‘Oiidjavaansclie en Balineesche Theologie/ p. 77. 

2 Based, on tlie Dutch translation af Dr. Goris. 

3 ^Om avigMiani dsW generally comes in every Javanese work, 

religions as well as secular. * 
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The Javanese commentator then continued and ex- 
plained the above thus : The ascetic Bhargava requested 
the Master to describe the state of Nirvana, this was his 
purpose ; he made a salutation by bending low before the 
Master, ‘‘Sirasa” — this he did by the middle of his head. 
After his worship, said he, '^Devadeva”, i.e. you are the 
God of all gods ; ‘‘Mahadeva'^ i.e., you Master, Mahadeva 
is Thy name ; “[Mahe§vara]’", (the Skt. has Paramesvara) 
you Master, Mahesvara is Thy name ; ‘‘Sankara”, You 
Master, Sankara is Thine epithet, and so forth. 

The first chapter also speaks of Sunyasiva,^ sodasavikara 
etc. Our author informs us that there are five different 
colours in the heart, viz., rakta, trivarna, asita, dipta, 
and sphatika, and these different hues have been described 
as the attributes of Aghora, Tatpurusa, Sadhya, Vama- 
deva, and Kana.® The author next points out and quite 
in accordance with the theories of Indian philosophy that 
the identification of the individual soul with Isana or Siva 
{Bimtmaka) leads one to Moksa or Nirvana, which is the 
ultimate goal of life. The process of knowing the self 
{atmanam viddki)^ which culminates at last in a spiritual 
fellowship with God is not only to be met with in the 
UpaniaadSi the Bhagavadglta etc., but also in the Satva- 
Siddhanta^^ These evolutionary steps for the realisation 
of God have been set forth in the (a) tattva rupa (b) tattva 
dar^ana (c) tattva Suddhi (d) atmarupa (e) atmadar^ana 

1 As Mfiya has no change, so also Sniiyasiva has no change; he 
is nirmkara, 

2 According to the Tantras of the Hindus, names of the seven 
faces of Siva ai-e Tatpurusa, Aghora, Sadyojata, Vainadeva 
I^vara, Nilakantha and Caitanya. Of these, the last-mentioned 
two are not visible and hence, Siva is generally known as 
Pancavaktra or the five-faced one* It is probable that the Javanese 
epithet Sadhya corresponds to the Indian Sadyojata. 

3 Yide Saivasiddh^nta, Da^akaryani. 
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(f) atma^uddhi (g) Sivariipa (h) ^ivadarsana (i) Sivayoga 
and (j) the Sivabhoga. 

The fifth stage, which corresponds to the 8th sutra of 
the Siva/Hanavodhamf lays down, *‘When the mala (sins etc.) 
decreases gradually and the soul advances in virtue and 
knowledge, there is a greater and greater effulgence of the 
divine grace in it ; when the soul has sufficiently advanced 
in virtue and knowledge, charity and faith, the Lord 
appears and instructs’’. In this stage, the akam-;fianam 
i.e., the conceptions of I-ness and My-ness gradually vani- 
sh along with the darkness of avidya. When this vanity 
of Self is annihilated, the individual soul remains in commu- 
nion with the universal soul, and this has been expressed 
here by the phrase ^BivUtmakd It is, no doubt, one of 
the highest ideals of Indian philosophy, but in the hands 
of Tantricists, it has often led to the grossest abuses. 

The second chapter introduces us to some details of the 
three worlds. The Javanese author, who certainly 
borrowed these ideas from the ancient Pauranic 
literature of India, has developed his idea in the light of 
the Indian explanation. The Javanese commentator, how- 
ever, has further supplemented the list of these three worlds 
with an account of the different lokas. He says that Brahma, 
who is identical with Tatpurusa, is the ruler of the Maha- 
loka and Janaloka is sustained by Visnu or Sadhya, 
Similarly, the Tapaloka is the place of Vamadeva. The 
highest heaven, however, is the Satyaloka, which is Rudra^s 
place and has been placed in the Kanthamula, The other 


1 Of. an interesting parallel from the Egyptian ‘Chapters of 
iComing Forth by Day/ commonly known as the Book of the Dead: — 
“I am Prince in the Field, 

. ' I am Osiris, 

I am Horns and Ra, 

One with Osiris- — ’’ 

Mark Van Doren, An Anilwlogy of World Foetry, p. 206. 
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places have been located in the navel. The human 
frame has been compared here to a whole world, in 
different regions of which the gods are living. This 
perhaps corresponds to the of Hindu 

philosophy, which have been placed in what is called the 
stupaprasUda by Javanese theologians. 

The third chapter deals at some length with the Tativa- 
philosophy of the Sarnkhya School. In the Patahjala- 
dar^anam^ there are twenty-six Taitvas^ including the 
X^VKXZrtattva, They are prakrti, mahat, ahankara, pahca- 
tanmatra (i.e. ^abda, sparsa, rupa, rasa, gandha), 
pahcajhanendriya, pancakarmendriya, manas, pancamaha- 
bhuta and purusa. In the Samkhyakarika^ these have been 
resolved into four classes according to their general 
characteristics 

^'Mula-prakriir^avikrtir^ mahad^adyali prakrti^ 

vikrtayah sapta 

Sodiahakas^tu vikUro na prakftir^na vikrtih 
• # 

purusalf 

Prakrti is the material cause and vikrti is the 
effect. Defined by its nature, prakrti cannot be 
derived from any other primary factor. Contrarily, 
-that which is derived from an ultimate material cause is called 
vikrti, e. g. mahattattva, ahahkara and pahcatanmatra. Here 
ahaiikara has been obtained from mahat ; therefore, the 
former is the vikrti of the latter, which is the source of 
ahahkara. In the present example, mahat is the prakrti, 
Paficamahabhuta and eleven Indriyas are vikrti in as much 
as they have been derived from a primary source,, 
But when any one of them, being in itself the 
effect of a primary cause, produces a new result, it is 


1 Vide -SamkByakSrik% 3. 
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'to be known as pmkrti-vikftu Purusa, it should be noted 
'here, is neither prakrti nor vikrti — it is called anubhaya^ 
rupa, i.e. differing from the both in toto. The 
implications of some of these abstruse tattvas liave found 
place in our book, which further offers an exposition of the 
jfiveelements of nature, e.g.akasa, vayu, agni, salila and inahi 
— the 'Ksity — ap — tej — marud — vyoma! of Sanskrit literature. 
The author also describes the DvUdahatativa^ viz, the 
.tattvas of Rudra, Purusa, avyakta, buddhi, ahahkara, 
jpancatanmatra, (taken as one), manas, akasa, vayu, agni 
' apah and prthivi, which, as stated before, belong to the 
Sarnkhya School of thought. 

The author thinks that the essence of the Tantric 
Siddhantasastra has been concisely set forth in the 6th 
^chapter called Jhanasiddhantasastracp. The Sivajfuma 
!Siddhiar^ which is one of the fourteen Saiva Siddhmta^ 
seems to contain the gist of the pretentious 6th 
chapter. It says^ : “The reason of the functioning 
of GofJ is to make the souls get rid of their mala (i.e. 
■ sins) and .attain mukti or salvation. The souls are born 
tin ignorance and when they obtain wisdofh, they obtain 
.muktr\ Our text opens with the following corrupt Sans- 
.krit Slokas^ 

“Ora Giraisvaryaya namah 

I. Kira punah janma mohasca, na jnanah , 

pa krtodhanah 


na Silo na vayastapah. 

’a. Tena jnanena he Skandha, vrddha-vrddhatara 

smrtah 

na dlrgha nasubhih ke^o, na svetah rupa- 

jatibhih 

,3. Sarva-Sastram adhiyita', tyajanti, jhariam 

uttamam 

Jhinawwapi na vinde'ta, dho ebay a vi6a*6hitah ^ 


- T "V^ide Sivajnana Siddhiar, Sutra I, 36, 
i2 , Text in ‘Oudjavaansclie en , Balineesplie Theologie/ p. 84» 
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4 (a) Sarvasastrasya yatparam 
4 (b) SiddhantajMnam uttamam 
4 (c) Aditya manavo loke 

4 (d) Saphalan tasya jivitam 

5 (a) • Ihatra ca MahadevJ 

5 (b) Paratra ^ivatam brajet 
5 (c) Evam etani yuktani 
5 (d) Na sandeho varanane 

6a — b Evam etani sarvani, vacanani siiputrakah 

6c — d Evam jnanam Mahadevi, [na] prakasatita 
tatvavit. 

ya Rahasyan niratah tvaya 
yb Paftca-pada dhanam yadi 

Iti jilana-siddhanta-sastram prathamah 
patalah. 

So fat as v/e see, these verses do not explain in an 3 r 
way the so-called '^essence'" of the Siddhfintajhanam. 
Though the author of this book assures us that one who 
masters this ^^Siddhantafnanam uitamanrC^ will undoubtedly 
go to '^iva-loka* (or become Sivatmaka) and shine forth 
like ‘Aditya^ (Sun) in this manava-loka (i.e. this mortal 
world) as long as he lives, the writer does not take any 
trouble to explain the nature of this philosophy in this^ 
chapter. The next chapter, however, gives us some idea' 
of the Svargalaksanam ; but it must be admitted that the 
notions explained herein are not the peculiar monopolyjof the 
^aiva sect alone. Let us have some samples of these 
verbal gymnastics. For clear exposition, we shall some- 
times use diagrams. 

The introductory portion of this chapter presents some' 
idea.of the Hindu Trinity in the three phases of Utpatti^, 
Sthiti {PrQ)l%na * — in each of which the dominating; 

figures are respectively Brahma, Visnu and Isvara. These 
three phases of the world-process are explained in terms of 
the Praniava mantra, which is a In this theo- 
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logical work, each letter of this Pranava mantra has been 
represented by a vindu/ so that we get three vindus in all.. 
The first vindu which corresponds to Brahma, remains 
responsible for utpatti or creation ; the second vindu or 
Visnu is responsible for sthiti or preservation, and the 
third or Isvara for {Prd)t%na, i.e. destruction. The Pranava, 
which has obtained such importance in the Javanese and 
Balinese theology, is at the root of Indian mantras. Many 
Hindus believe that before the creation of the world-- 
Order, there was the existence of only the Pranava- 
mantra, which represented the sound of a great sunyata. 

It may be that for this reason every mantra begins with 
aum and it occupies such a high place in Indian theology... 
The significance of the Pranava-mantra seems to have been 
realised by the Balinese peoples, who accepted it as a. 
part of their theology. 

Now, our author tells us that these three gods of the 
Trinity alternately assume ' the r6Ie of Prakrti, Purusa. 
and Son and remain responsible for the world-order. As 
the pranava mantra has been co-ordinated to the 
Trinity, the elimination of a factor from any one. 
of them would necessarily bring the world to an 
impasse ; because, it cannot move without the sustaining, 
forces. The alternate functions of the Trinity may be- 
elaborated with the help of some diagrams ; — ► 

1 Vindu, Sakti and Siva occupy as important a position in the' 
Tahtric literature of Southern India .as Pati, Pasu and Pasa occupy 
in the Kasmiriya Suivagama or Tril'asiddhanfa, This vhidu has been, 
described as ^^jwyaie ^hdhva yatah hiddJio varfafe yatra iJyatc. 

Sa vindii, lyaranddCihliyo nddavi)}^iKimikur(mam.J^ 

It has been referred to in-mUny Tantras of India. According to 
Frapancasdra, it has three forms, viz., Stiiula, Suksma and Para. 
In Tantric literatxire, they are generally known as vindu, nada or 
vija. This ndda-vind'it-fatfva or the philosophy of nada-vindu was 
equallj^ well-known among, the Tantricists of Java and India and has 
been referred to in many places of Indo- Javanese theology. 
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.(a) Bi'nlimacaprakrtividdhi^ 

■ Visnuh puriisa eva ca V Trividham svai^ga-iiipksadatn 

Rvarah putra eva ca ) 

\(b) Visnutpatti mahadevi 

Isvarah puruseva ca Trividham svargalaks^nam 
Brahma putrastu 

samvidhaQi , 

'(c) Pradhanam Kvaratp proktam*^ 

Brahma piirusaeva ca > Etat Tribhedalaksanam 

Visnuh putras tathaiva ca ) 

Thus we see that the ^Trinity^ performs some, allo- 
cated functions alternately for the creation, ~ preservation 
and destruction of the worlds. The whole idea of the 
Javanese theologian may probably be brought forward in 
the following diagram : — 

A«*=Eka vindu = Brahma = Bhul>loka^ 

U = Dvi vindu = Visnu = Bhuvah-loka 
M = Tri vindu=Bvara=,Svah4oka. 

Therefore, A + U + M symbolise Trinity in'the threefold as- 
pect of utpatti^ sthiti and {Pra)l%na, It is. to be noted, 
however, that the fixity of the Pranava mantra does not 
.tally with the alternate functions of the Trinity. In Hindu 
theology also, aum has been recognised as the supreme 
Brahma.2 

^ It will thus appear that the book is primarily a ^aivite 
one, which has accepted some doctrisnes of the Samkhya 
philosophy, e.g,, the notions of Prakrti and Purusa, We 
should observe, however, that the author of this book has 
made some confusion over the main principles of the two 
wings of the Sainkhya School, The great Vedantist 
philosopher Sankaracarya, who has classified the doctrines of 
the Samkhya system, maintains that Kapila was responsi- 

.1 CL ^^Akavassstv—afha blmr^iJoha uharo hkuva ucyate^ 
. ca i^^aris:ll'okai:=:Ccc vi^hlyate^' 

. JJrahni0^p(lapnr^fifarri.^ 19/9. 

*5 CL Kathopani^ad, 1/16. : 
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.ble for offering an exposition of the Nir%lvara Samkhya^ 
while the Sesvara Samkhya was enunciated by Patanjali. 
According to Kapila, salvation has to be obtained through 
knowledge ; according to Patahjali, through yoga. The > 
book under review, which has accepted the Trinity of 
Brahma, Visnu and Isvara, cannot be included in the 
Nir%wara Samkhya school of Kapila, which seeks eman- 
cipation by knowledge. As it has, again, laid stress on 
^ffianam uttamam^ in the 6th chapter, it inclines to the school 
of Kapila rather than to Patahjali. 

We shall now describe the next important work, viz. 
:the Bhuvanasamksepa or the 'Synopsis of the world\ The 
title of the book is a pretentious one and the work, also 
Saivite, opens with ^Avighnam astu naino Sivaya* Like 
the Bhuvanakosa of the Siddhanta School, it is also 
divided into chapters, interspersed with many Sanskrit 
verses, followed by old-Javanese translation. The verbal 
wrangles over Pranava, Vindu, Omkara, etc., which also 
•crop up abundantly in the Pauranic literature, are also some 
of the peculiarities of this work. In it, Uma and Kumara 
iSeek instructions from Isvara i.e. &va. The most important 
section of this book is the famous piece called Faramatativa^ 

, which runs thus ^ : — • 

(1) Na, bhumi, na, jalatn, vyapih^ na, tejo, na 

ccba, marutah 

^ Na, Surya, na, Candra, ^ceva, na, kasata 

rajas thatam 

. .. Siddhyaning Sang Hyang suksma ika 

( 2 ) Uddha na, moksahca, suddha 

^ ^ : Hlamprayotmaka, 

Buddha suksmantare yogi,, akasamhuhu r 
- : ^ ^ nirmalajn, 

Siddhyan Sang Hyang suksmatara ika 

t 1 Text in Goris, ^Oudjavaansche eu Baliiieegcbe 
t:pp:. 96 If. 
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3) Na, Svarga) na, ryatimoksa^ na, &vampada, 

Sunyataiu 

Na viyat, 11a, di cinvyante, dik sata suptam 

apnuyat 

Siddhyan Sang Hyang Paramasuksma ika 

(4) Na biiddhih, na manaiikarah, na, Visnu, 

na, Brahma Isvaraip. 

Na, niste, na, madhyottamah, na, miva devata 

punah 

Siddhyan Sang Hyang atyantya suksma ika 

(5) Na, Tijnanan, bhuvet fSdnyah, nirabyaktanta 

niskalam- 

Nirupan sarva bhavesu, moksarn etat 

prakirtatah 

Siddhyan Sang Hyang atlsuksma ika. 

(6) Na boddhih, na mano nityam, niscitta, §ca 

niratmakah 

Nirog! nirabhiprayam, muni susthata sisyate 

Siddhyan Sang Hyang Karaoksan ika. 

This is perhaps the most important passage in the 
whole work and it offers an exposition of the author^s 
notion of the Grand Voidness, which he has described as 
Moksa. When there is neither Sun, Moon, earth, water, 
spirit, nor the deities of the Trinity, or, when the different 
senses of the human body are non-existent, —when every- 
thing is void, having no existence of time and space— 
that condition has been described as Moksa^ A Hinaya- 
nist would also say in the same strain, though less 
emphatically, that, after the present life there would be no 
rebirth and that ^on the dissolution of the body, beyond 
the end of his life, neither gods nor men shall see him*.^ 
An almost similar description of the physical world 

1 Vide Mrahma^alcisutfa, translated by Rhys Davids, Dialogues^ 
of the Buddha, Vol. II. p. 54; c£. also Samanila-pJiala Sutta in Ibid-y. 
R. 93. . 
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may be seen in the SUnyapurdna before the revelation 
of Nirahjana. \Kut the fact that this Moksa is possible in 
'Spite of the gods of the Trinity perhaps constitutes a new 
departure in the Saiva theology of Java. The Hindu idea of 
Moksa seems to absorb the individual soul into the universal 
one, just as the air of a broken pot inevitably mixes with 
the all-pervading air. The Javanese author takes this 
"universalism! in the sense of a great nihXlhtic Sunyata^ 
which appears to be an exotic re-colouring of the 
Indian Vedantism. ./Though Swnya-Brahma has occupied 
a prominent place in Indo-Javanese theology, our Saiva 
author has boldly pressed the idea much forward by 
declaring that this BUnyatd is above everything else in the 
world — even above time, space, and the gods. 

The Sang Hyang KamahTiyZinikan is a manual of the 
Mantrayanist school. The system of Vajrayana or the 
cult of Buddhist Tantricism had permeated Javanese 
society and it owed its origin to the above-mentioned 
wing of the Northern church. Generally, the Tantras of 
the Hindus have been described as expounded by Lord 
Siva, while those of the Buddhists owe their main inspira- 
tion to Vajrasattva Buddha. It should be noted, however, 
that the principal characteristics of Tantras belonging to 
the Saiva and Buddhist schools of thought do not 
niaterially differ from one another. While Siva and Kali 
■occupy a prominent position in Brahmanical Tantricism, 
the same status has been vouchsafed to Vajradaka and 
Vajradakini, two most outstanding figures in the school 
of Buddhist Tantricism.* In the Tantric literature, we 
come across frequent references to pahcamakara/^ 
amavasya, Sukravara, public women, unmarried girls, etc.^ 


1 An account of the development of Buddhist Tantricism may 
he seen in Waddell, Lamaism, pp. 129 

2 Madya, mahsa, matsya, mndra and maithuna. 
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who are deemed necessary for achieving the objects of 
the worship. The cult has recruited numerous votaries 
from the Indo-Tibeto-Mal-Polynesian peoples and is still a 
very powerful factor in a considerable portion of South- 
east Asia. 

The Tantraditerature and Tantric god-heads have been 
referred to in many important ICawi^works oi ] ava. The: 
celebrated Javanese chronicle Nagarakriiigama says^ 

^^Ndan ri wrddhi nireki inatra rumegep 

BarwwakriyadhyaUnika j 
Mukhya^'U tantra Subhuti rakwa iineiiot 

hempen rasanye hati — 

i.e. a thorough study of all these subjects {Tarkavyakarana*^ 
disastrdf enabled him (Krtanagara, 1268-1292 A.D.) to 
penetrate into the inmost of men’s hearts and he particu- 
larly mastered the Subhuti Tantra^ whose contents he 
committed to memory. 

Kern says® that in the list of the MahaySnist works ' 
in the Mahavyutpatti, the name of the book does not 
occur. Though this is merely a negative proposition, still* 
it is permissible to think that the book might have been- 
present in India before 1365 A.D., which is the date of the 
Nagarakftagama. Many kings of Java were also adepts- 
in Tan trie cults and it has been stated that they had 
mastered various processes of samadhi, yoga, the different 
parainitas etc. Some idols of Tantric deities have also ' 
been discovered near Turn pang, which, while corrobora- 
ting literary evidences, may demonstrate the great sway 
of Taritricism in Indonesia during the 13th century/ 
Thirteenth and fourteenth centuries may be regarded as' 
the morst brilliant periods of Javanese Tantficism. ■ ^ " 

1 Song 43, 1st two verses of the third strophe. My translation, 
fegsed . on Kernes Dutch translation. 

% Referred to in the sepond strophe, song. 43. . J 

3 Bijdragen .T, Ir., depl.m (7, p:>, 1910, pp,.10 f;,. 
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The book under review— the Sang Hyan^ Kamahaya- 
nikan — ^has given us some details of the Buddhist Tantri- 
cism that flourished in Java. It contains many Sanskrit: 
slokas, which have been illuminated by old-Javaixese 
commentaries.. The book also refers to Vajracarya. 
mahagurus, the different paramitas (e.g. safcparamita,, 
caturparamita, dasaparamita etc.), the pancavayu, the: 
pahcadevl, etc. The part known as Paramaguhya does, 
not contain any Sanskrit text, but it offers an exposition 
of the pranayama, the advayajhana, the Vajrajhana, the . 
sapta-samadhi, and so on. The pranayama and its, 

implications are derived from the Hindus, who have 
dealt with the subject in the Agnipuranam^^ the. Brah- 
mandapuranamp' the Garudapuranam the Liiigapura^v 
namp and in many other theological treatises of: 
ancient times. Even in some scriptural texts of the 
Javanese and the Balinese peoples, the process of the 
Indian pranayama has elaborately been described. The. 
philosophy, however, of the advayajhana and the Vajra--- 
jhana, which the author takes great care to explain, was 
set down to unravel the mysteries of the unchange- 
able Eternal One, who is beyond positive and. 
negative and incomprehensible in all manifestations. 
A true knowledge of this Changeless One and the Nihilis-. 
tic Voidness or Vajra, — which are essentially intei'-related — 
enables one to. annihilate .the ‘self’ or. ‘ego/ or set it in 
eternal release, which is Moksa or Nirvana. In the Chando^ 
gyopanisad^ we read ; — 

^^Sahydli akasam Brahmeti upastd^ 

ie., He who worships the akasa as Brahma , Though this ■ 
/idea does not rank highest in Indian p]tii.losophy^ it serves to 
show the strange communion in the theological ideals of 

1 .C)hap. 372 

.3 Chap. 238. 

5 (JhaTidogyopammd^ 7/12 / 2.- 


2- Brah-^Bar.^ Chap. 10. . 
4 .. Lhlga-B wr , , Chap * 8. 
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the Indo Javanese peoples. In order to initiate peoples 
into the mysteries of this noble philosophy, the Sang 
Hyang Kamakafmt^an has been written as a manual 
• of the VajracaryasJ and the author of the book recom- 
mends it to those who are ‘^in the mandala, and only who 
are faithfu^^ In order to allure others, our author says 
that the Buddhas who had been and who will be, attain 
omniscience through the study of this Vajrayana system — 
:the noblest of all systems. 

In this book, the Buddhas have been classified into 
.several groups 

(a) Atita-Buddha : Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni and 
'Ka^yapa ; (b) Anagata-Buddha : Maitreya and Samanta- 
bhadra ; and lastly, (c) Vartamana-Buddha, who is no other 
than Sakyamuni. 

It is to be noted, however, that where the Manu^I-Buddhas 
have been mentioned, the names of Vipasyl and Vi^vabhu 
do not occur ; but they have not been omitted in the list of 
the Atita Buddhas.® Of the Future Buddhas, as Dr. Juynboll 
points out, Maitreya has generally been placed in the 
category of the Manusi-Buddha, while Samantabhadra has 
.been grouped under the Dhyani Bodhisattva.^ 

Of the six paramitas,* prajha has been defined in a 
.Sanskrit ^loka : — 

•‘Yavanti sarva-vastuni da§a-dik-samsthitani ca 

Tani sunya-svabhavani prajnaparamita(h) smrtah® 

1 The Vaji-acaryais are also mentioned in the Nagarakrtagama, 
Kavajradharana or followers of Vajrayaua in songs LXXVII, 

LXXX etc. 

2 Vide Oruenwedel, Buddhistische Kunst^ p. 169; Waddell, 
Larmism, pp. 350, 346 etc., quoted hy Dr, Juynholl in Bijdragen 
T, L. Vk., 7th series VI, p. 58, 

3 Bijdragen T. L. Vk., 7th series VI, p. 58. 

4 Dana, ^ila, Xsanti, Virya, Dhyana and Prajha, 

5 Vide Juynholl, Pod. 5068 in Supph .Cat. Jav, «n Mad. HSS., 
dl II, pp. 278 ff. 
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The last verse is important, because it defines the ulti- 
mate nature of the. highest prajua. as ^unfata. After discuss- 
ing the six paramitas our author introduces us to the subject 
of the four paramitas, e.g, maitri, kariina, mudita, and 
upeksa. Of these, the first knows the tattva of Locana, 
the second of:Mamaki, the third and the fourth respective- 
ly mention the tattva or philosophy of Pandaravasini and 
Tara. These four are known as the spouses of the four 
Bodhisattvas, viz. Vajrapani, Ratnapani, Padmapaiji or 
Avalokitesvara, and Visvapam. The author then gives 
some details of the four yogas, which are mulayoga, 
inadhyayoga, vasanayoga and antayoga and in the same 
breath describes the four bhavanas, and the four arya- 
satyas. Some points of iconographic interest would now 
arrest the attention of readers. The descriptions of some 
mudras of Sakyamuni, besides the names of trikhala, tri- 
ratna and pahcabhuta, have been explained by our writer, 
who says that ^akyamuni is white and his mudra is the 
'Dhvajamudra ; that Lokesvara is red, and his mudra is 
the Dhyanamudra ; that Vajrapani is blue and his mudra is 
the BhlLspaTsaifiudfa, These three Tathagatas are respective- 
ly connected with the three Ratnas, viz., Buddha, Dharma 
and Sarngha, We are further informed that Vairocana 
originated from ^akyamuni, Aksobhya and.Ratnasambhava 
from Lokesvara, while Vajrapani is responsible for 
the incarnation of Amitabha and Amoghasiddha.^ These 
[.five worthies form the group of the Pancatathagatas and 
their respective Baktis are Bharali Dhatvisvari, Loca- 
na, Mamaki, Pandaravasini and Tara, who are, so to speak, 
'the active producing principle or female energy of the 
male, who symbolises the supreme soul' of the universe. 
It should be noted, however, that in Java, the five 
.Dhyanibuddhas are also known as Jinas and they 
.differ only in the position of their hands. Of the above- 

1 'Waddell, Lamaism, see the table on 
4 
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-mentioned divinities, Avalokitesvara enjoys especial honour 
in Java, He is i*ecognised by his spiritual father Amitabhar 
who, in iconography, is placed in a niche of his head- 
dress. With one hand, he makes the gesture of dispensing' 
divine favour, and in the other, he holds a lotus-stem.. 
The best example of it is perhaps the statue of Avaloki- 
te^vara in the temple of Candi Mendut in central 
Java. 

Some of the Upanisadas refer to Aksara-Brahma^ and 
Aksarapurusa^^ i.e. Aksara, who is Brahman or Purusa-, 
In the present work, this Aksarapurusa has been localised 
in the human body. It is interesting to note, however, that, 
the philosophical doctrines enunciated here and in some- 
other parts of the book seem to have some kinship with the- 
principles of the Advaita philosophy. The word ^Advaitaw!' 
implies the existence of two things, in which a conception- 
of identity has been developed, but a difference in-* 
substance is felt ; it is apparently seen as two or dvaztam^ 
but at ^the same time not two. This relation is called 
Advaitam or identity in duality, and the [)hilosophy which 
describes this is called the Advaita philosophy and being 
the highest truth also, it is called the Siddhanta, This 
relation is particularly applicable to the intimate union of 
God with soul, which may be described in the language- 
Of the Upanisad.^ 

^^Hitan^maye pare kose virafam Brahma niskalam | 
Tacr=s.chubhram fyohsam jyotis^iad yad^aUna — 

vido viduh It 

In the bhasya of this rioka, ^kosd has been explained’ 
^St i. e. in the self. The Javanese author, 

, 1 Mmuial^opanhad^ 21212] also Svimadhlhagamidcjlia^ 3/15. 

2 Vide M.im(lakoi[Kmij^ad^ 2/1/1;, here ‘Aksarat’ is Aksara-- 

ptinisaV i.e. HiVaijyagarbh^t. ‘ ‘ 

3 Ibid., 2/2/9-. 
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also speaking in the same strain;, declares ' that the 
Aksara or Brahman resides in. the st\lpaprasd.da or 
the human body, co-existing witlv the. soul The 
idea is probably borrowed . from our Siddhanta philosophy 
which states that the soul does not exist apart from Godi 
This dependence, however, should not be taken to mean 
that soul and God is one and the same thing. The iith 
sutra of the Sivajnanavodhatp, a^ .work of the .Mddhanta 
school, for- example, says, *‘*Just like the soul, which by 
uniting with the eye makes the eye see objects by showing 
them to it, and itself sees, - so the Lord by union with the 
soul makes the soul know and Himself knows. This 
Advaita knowledge and undying life will unite the soul to 
His feet.'* Dr. Goris thinks^ that the details on mahapurusa, 
paucatma, paucavayu, rahasyaand brahmakunda have great- 
ly been oriented by Hindu ideas and there are reasons 
to believe, according to him, that the recension referred to 
as C, might be a Saivite re-colouring of a Buddhist original 
He says further that the mention of Aga.stya as an authority 
seems to throw it into the vortex of a Buddhistic sphere. 
The recension referred to as C by Dr. Goris, mentions 
Sindok, who was the king of Medang in the first dialf of 
the loth century A.D, One interesting reference is the 
name of Diiinaga, who might be a disciple of Asaiiga 
(6th century ' A.D.) and spiritual preceptor of Dharmapala 
of Nalanda’, who passed the last years of his life in 
Suvarnadvipa. Whoever he might be, we cannot regard 
that part very old merely on the ground that his name 
occurs there. We may, however, agree to the assumption of 
Dr. Goris that there were several strata in the growth of 
this work and the earliest part might have been something 
like a commentary on a Sanskrit text of about the 8th 
or 9th centuries of the Christian era, to which younger 
sections were added later on in, about or after, the reign of. 

1 Vide ^OudjamanscTie en BalineescJie Theologie,^ p. 155. 

1 E444 
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Sindok. Dr. Juynbol thinks/^ however^ that the style of 
the work is similar to that of the old- Javanese Adiparvia, 
which, we think, was written towards the^ close ofithe loth 
century a.d. According to J. L. A, Brandes, J, -Kats.ahd 
some other scholars, it was composed in the Majapahit period 
(14-iSth centuries). So, we see that linguistic evidences 
serve no useful purpose, the date oscillating like a pendulum 
between the 8th and 15th centuries of the Christian era J 
We may, perhaps, accept c. 1000 A.D. as a (working 
hypothesis. i, 

There are some other works, of which the Brhaspati 
Tattva, the Saptabhuvana^ , the Tattva Sang > JHyang 
MahajMna and the Caiurpak'sopadeka deserve sorne notice. 
,The BThaspati Tattva is an old- Javanese work, intersper- 
sed with some Sanskrit slokas. In the beginning Brhaspati 
enquires of Bhatara Kvara about the nature of pradhana, 
triguna, buddhi, ahankara, indriya, and pancamahabhuta, 
.and the significance of enjoyments that are derived from 
bhoga, upabhoga, and parabhoga. After giving proper 
answer to these * questions, the Bhatara explains what is 
meant by the ^aqtavidyasanas\ i.e. ananta, suksma, §iva- 
tama, ekarudra, ekanetra, trimurti, sr!kant(h)a and 
sikhandi. ■ The author next introduces us to the implica- 
,tions and mysteries of the various Astasiddhis® and the 
pancatanmatras,® This book also mentions the names of 
some Saivite sects like PaSupata, (A)lepaka, etc. One 
interesting thing is that the name of Buddha has been 
used as a synonym for that of Siva, One, need not wonderj 
however, because we . know that in Java there was the 
cult of ^iva-Buddha. It appears also that the systems of 

1' Bijdragen T. L. Vk., 1916, p. 567. ; 

2 Dana, Adhyayana, gabda, Tarka, gohrdam, Adliyatmika, 
Adidevika tod Adibhotika dui|ika. The Javanese author has made. a. 
confusion here; for the last three cannot he called siddhis. 

3 Sabda-sparia-rupa-rasa^gandlia tanmairas. 
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the Incjian Tarkasastra or* Logic were not unknown to our, 
author,^ who mentions the Tripramanas in pure Indiart; 
terminology,; viz., (i) Pratya’^sa (perception), anumana 
(syllpgism), and agama (i.e. tradition). Cod. 5128 ends:- 
Umapati SarasvaPh Briya namas svUha* 

The Saptabhiivanu^ however, is a peculiar work. It 
pretends to be an encyclopaedia of the 7 worlds, 7 dvipas, 

7 lokas, 7 seas, etc. In some places it touches the story., 
of the soul^s re-habitation . in the different worlds. It 
seems to show that the old- Aryan belief in the Elysian 
fields of the different lokas— a very vague existence 
beyond the funeral pyre — was not lost upon the Indonesian 
peoples in the classical period of their history. But bow" 
far it is based upon the ancient Aryan belief and how 
much of it is based on Austria conception has yet to be 
carefully analysed. These Pitrlokas and the Yamalokas are 
placed by the Indonesian peoples in some inaccessible and 
uninhabitable country, — in some neighbouring islands. The. 
Dayak peoples place the land of their ancestors in some 
mountain-top. Where the Hindus have been rather abstract 
with these ideas, we find that the Indonesian peoples have 
generally thought in concrete. 

Our book begins with — “This is according to the 
Saptabhuvana : in the East, there is the saptagiri \ in the 
South, the saptagni ; in the West, the sapta^amnkara} ; in 
the North, the sapta^veda^ ; at the Zenith, the sapta-loha^ 
and saptaputala in the Nether-reglon'\ 

The names of the 7 dvipas, as given in the book, do 
not tally with those of the Balinese Brah7na%idapurana 

and their Indian counterparts. They are (i).- 

(2) Jambudipa (3) Sangkadipa (4) Salmadipa (5) Gomen- 
dipa (6) Samadvipa and the (7) Krosadvipa. The Jambu- 

1 A+U-hM+OM-f-Nada+Viiidu +Ardhacaiidi‘a, The BJiuvanct 
Jcosa sayvS : ^^NisJcale jayate Nddah, Ndddt Vindu SaniudhhavahP 

2 It is not known. 
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dipa is the Indian Jainbud\?Ipa. The third name appears 
to be a corruption of the Sakadvipa, while the fourth one 
s probably no other than the Salmalldvipa. The seventh 
name of the Bapiabhuvana may also be the Indian Krauhca- 
dvipa. The remaining three great dvipas, namely, the 
Puskaradvipa, the Flaksadvipa and the Ku^advlpa — which 
are frequently mentioned in the Indian literature— have 
either been misunderstood or-the names have been derived 
by the author from a different source. 

The book also mentions the seven lokas, viz. the 
Buhloka, the Bubahloka, the Svahloka, the Mahaloka, the 
Janaloka, the Tampoloka and the Satyaloka, In connexion 
with the Bhuvanakom of the Siddhanta school, we have 
seen previously how these different lokas have been loca- 
lised in the human body. So is the case here also. 
These terms, however, are not unknown to Indian 
literature, which mentions them with some slight 
variations, e.g., we get Tapahloka in the place 
of Tampoloka, and so on. The seven Nether*worIds, namely, 
Patala, Nitala, Sutala, Antala, Tala, Tala-tala, Mahatala 
similarly correspond to the Sanskrit Patala, Vitala, 
Sutala, Atala, Rasatala, Talatala and the Mahatala.^ 
Sanskrit Puranas have a different arrangement of these 
names. • 

The list of mountains as given in the book, betrays a 
crude geographical knowledge of the author. They have 
been mentioned in * connexion with some abstract 
ideas over the placing of the holy liiiga. The Mandara 
mountain, for example, has been placed in the Eastern 
region ; the Malyavan^ in the South-east; the Vindhya 
in the South ; the Revataka in the South-West ; the 
Tuhina in the West ; the Gandhamadana in 
,lhe North-west ; the AiJa in the North and lastly, Himavan 

1 Vide Goris. ^Oudjavaansche en Balineesclie Theologle,' p. 112. 

2 Manjaval of the Balinese BvahmUndapurdna. 
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has been placed in the North-eastern region. In India^ 
•there was once the custom of erecting lihgas over the 
‘Cremation-ground of a deceased religious preceptor or a 
'saint “as though to proclaim to the world that the body 
buried below has attained to the sacred form of Siva- 
lihga^\* 

There is no denying the fact that Siva had a large 
.number of votaries in South-east Asia. He has also been 
rdepicted in the bas-relief of Angkor Vat, In Cam icono- 
;graphy, we find him as a door-warden, maintaining the 
balance of his body against a club or gesticulating terribly, 
iln Java, he is represented with four arms, three eyes, 
.-skull, serpent-girdle and a half-Moon in his diadem. In his 
.beneficent qualities, he is known as Bhatara Guru, while the 
_Mahakala form represents his destroying, mood. Equally 
.prevalent .was the practice of worshipping 6iva in his 
dinga form, vwhicli, like that of Cambodia, might be square, 
.octagonaUor cylindrical. It is placed upon a rich pedes- 
,tal and the waste runnel of ablution-water sometimes passes 
‘.through an elaborately carved-out serpent's head; It is 
•no wonder, therefore, that the writer of this interesting 
ViT^w-work should lay down some details regarding the 
^worship of iSiva in his linga form. The book contains 
rsome Sanskrit §lokas and they have been annotated in 
;pure old-Javanese. 

There are some other works of this character, and of 
rthem, the Tattva Bang Byang Maka/nana ranks high in 
-popular estimation. It belongs to the Tantric school of 
.’thought, expounding the implications of linga-worship. 
'The book contains some corrupt Sanskrit verses, followed by 
-an old-Javanese translation. It is described in the form of 
a dialogue between Bhatara Guru (i.e. l^iva) and Kumar a, 
.of whom the latter opens the philosophical discussion with 

1 Ann. Rep. Ai’chaeologieal Survey of India, Southern 
11915-16, p. 34. 
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a quei^y about the nature of the lihga-vvorship. Regard- 
ing the abode of the deity, one corrupt. Sanskrit couplet , 
runs as follows^ : — 

^^Apsu^ devo dvifatlnam^ rsinam divi devatah 
Bilakantafica lokanarr^i munlnam atmo devatah!^ 

i,e. the god of the twice-born resides in tlrthas and that 
of the rnts in the firmament 'Silakanta’ or the holy linga is 
the deity of the commoners, while dhnan or the soul is the* 
god of the munis. Here the author has not only drawn 
a distinction between ‘muni' and *rsi,' which we generally 
use synonymously, but has also thrust a sharp wedge be- 
tween ‘dvijatinam* on the one hand and ‘muni-rsi' on the- 
other. Though the Javanese commentator does not explain 
this point, Dr. Goris is disposed to accept rsj in the sense 
of an astrologer, which lends a more definite colour to the 
whole statement. It is interesting to note that towards 
the closing portion of the couplet, the Javanese author has- 
re-echoed the philosophical ideas of '^atmanam viddM^ and 
its further development in the Kaihopanimd^ and the Taitti- 
r%yopanhadp which exactly connote the meaning of the.- 
Javanese author. The book also mentions the Prakfti- 
purum doctrine of the Samkhya philosophy. 

The author describes his work as ‘Mahaguhya/ ‘maha- 
katham' and ‘mahatattvarp.’ The eminent author's ‘great, 
philosophy/ however, has been written in corrupt lan- 
guage. As we possess only fragmentary pieces of it, 
no elaborate discussion on it is possible at the present: 
moment. ) 

1 Text in ‘Oudjavaansche eii Balineesche Theologie/ -p. lOU:. 

2 The Javanese Coiiuneiitator has explained it by 

B ,1/2 and 1/8. 

4 In the, seventh auuvah of the 2nd valll^ we come across the- 
following: ^^Tat=zfv=:eva hheyam vidwso^fimanvCinasyaj^^ which may 
he' explained as, ‘God is a source of constant fear to the learned fools,... 
who do not know the identity of soul and God.’ 
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.. Cdturpak^opad&ha^ though the' name , implies, four, ' is: 
really a discourse .On the five paksas. . By paksa. the , author * 
understands, ‘spiritual orders.’ The fijrst paksa is call^ thC] 
Prthivl-paksa or Ba^i, and the- name of the. 
second one is .Bhujanga or the Apahpaksa. : The , name- 
of the third paksa is Tejapaksa. The , Vayiipaksa formsf 
the .fourth category, which : has otherwise been called? 
the Tyaga. The last one is called the Aka^apaksa. The: 
author .describes the different tlrthas and waterfalls,, 
which have . specially been mentioned as favourite haunts 
of Lord,. $iva. Besides, the book also knows the implica- 
tions and efficacy of Udakatarpana, which is nothing but. 
watejr-'Offering to various deities as a mark of homage,, 
prayer and, respect. With this, book, we come to a close; 
of :our discussion of. one section of the so-called Vedic 
literature of Indonesia ; in the next, we. shall proceed with 
some mantras and charms, which have been designed to- 
procure happiness in this world and in the next. 

A general review of the works we have discussed be- 
fore will show that the. largest number of books belonging: 
to the Pauranic literature of .Java have more or less been^ 
influenced by Tantricism* A robust tone of Saivism, and^ 
not Vaisnavism, has also controlled the philosophical dis- 
cussions to a very great extent. Though there are many: 
mantras and charms which may be attuned to Vaisnava 
philosophy, this religion has never been of sufficient im-' 
portance to leave a more pronounced impress on the litera- 
ture of the Javanese and the Balinese peoples. It is only 
in the Kediri records of the eleventh century A.D# that 
we notice a strong Visnuite tinge. It is also reflected in the 
literature of the epoch of king Tjitjatih, who flourished 
towards the beginning of this century, A careful analysis 
of the names of the Javanese kings will also demonstrate the 
influence of this religion. We shall have to admit, how- 
ever, that in ^comparison with other sects, the influence- 
of Vaisgavism on the sacred and secular literature of Java. 
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and Bali dwindles into insignificance. Now the problem 
is, from what region of India was this Vaisnavism of the 
ilth century derived ? What is the reason behind the 
sudden effervescence of this cult ? 

In order to answer this question, it is necessary to 
review the position of Bhagavatism in India before the 
JEith century A.D. Though the Ghosundi, Besnagar and 
Nailagh5t inscriptions*' prove the existence of Bhagavatism 
in India in the early/ Christian centuries, the cult does 
not appear to have made much headway in the pre-Gupta 
period. With the emergenc e and patronage of the Imperial 
Guptas, it soon devel oped into a religious force in central 
India, By the 8th century A.t)., however, it Shifted its activi- 
ties to the Tamil countries of the South. Sahkaracarya, the 
great Vedantist philosopher, had once fiercely attacked the 
imain principles of Bhagavatism in his commentary on 
itht Brahmasutras,^ but the cult obtained powerful 
-patronage from the • celebrated Acaryas of South India, 

■ of whom Rauganathacarya was the famous founder of the 
.‘Srivaisnava sect. After His death in 920 A.b., a new spirit 
•was infused into the activities of the sect by Yamunacarya, 
who probably died in 1040 A.D, He was a prodigious 
philosopher of the early Vaisnava school and forerunner of 
.the great exponent of medieval Bhagavatism, Ramanuja. 

Now, while the cult was making such progress in the 
:Soutb, the Pallava rulers were gradually declining in 
.power till they were finally ejected by the Colas. 
Rajaraja the Great of this dynasty ascended the throne 
in 985 A. D. and pushed his conquests as far as Kalinga in 
ttbe North and Ceylon in the South. His son, Rajendra 
*Cola (1012-1042 A. B.), the greatest king of this dynasty, 

1 Tide Liiders, Ep. Ind., Vol. X, Appendix, Insert., Nos. 6, 669 

and 112. . , 

2 II, II, 42-455 Dr. H. C. Bay Chaudhuri, ^Earhj Wsforu of 

the VaUnam p,- W;- Entther* detail in Lect IV. 
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even invaded Bengal and Conquered parts of the Malay 
j)eninsula and the little island of Sumatra* A Tamil 
inscription^ of 1088 A. D., discovered in Sumatra, also 
points to the existence of a brisk trade-relation among 
these peoples in the South-East seas. When we think 
together that South India was the most active centre of 
contemporary Vaisnavism, that there was a close relation 
between the Tamil countries of the South and Indonesia, 
and that Rajendra Cola had conquered the little island of 
.Sumatra, there is a plausible ground for supposing that 
they would naturally afford a good scope to the enterprising 
Vaisnava sect to seek new converts beyond the seas* 
It is also noteworthy that the region of Java which is easily 
approachable from Sumatra shows first signs of Vaisnavism 
after the ^aivite revival of 863 a.d. As f^aiva doctrine 
.predominated in contemporary Sumatra^ Vaisnnva mission- 
aries naturally diverted their energies to W* Java. Muha- 
mmadanism, it may also be noted, spread to Java through 
the Northern coast of Sumatra. 

The cause of Vaisnavism was thus promoted in 
Java, but the cult never became as popular as 
Buddhism and ^aivlsm. It is probably due to the 
fact that the. main doctrines of Vaisnavism, viz.-— 
.ahimsa, ignoring caste-distinctions, solicitude for the 
lower classes and untouchables, are . generally covered 
by the articles of Buddhism, which had ali'eady built up 
a tradition in Indonesia and the surrounding countries. 
The small influence which it exerted on the broad 
cultural life of the Indonesian peoples and their literature 
is, therefore, the natural consequence of historical facts, 
which we have sought to explain above. Let us now 
.revert from this digression to the subject of literature. 

It will be patent to careful observers that the style of 
^writing in many theological works of Java and Bali 


1 Vide Hultzsch, Madras Epigraphy Report, 1892, p. 12. 
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strikiligly.^xeminda on(e of the. c)iar^cteri^^t[ics of Indian? 
Pauraiiic /literature. The. frequent use of Sariskrit verses* 
was maintained .throughout, we .believe,,, with a view to 
sustain, thej effect qf the: ’.sacred language of India, s In 
mantras and charms, th^y have generally, retained their, 
comparatively pure style' and. form; because,,, corruption 
in th^^P plight .spoU .their usefulness and^ service,, ..and 
this , belief has probably served as check ' to. maintain 
tlieir somewhat orighial form^ When the Latin hymns 
were translated into English for -conducting, service in 
British churches, there was a huge commotion through- 
out the country; in superstitious; and less advanced 
countries, therefore*, the effect of the: change of, mantras 
and charms into pure native, dialects may well be imagined. 
This constant fear for damaging the efficacy. of the mantras 
by prostituting their forms has been . greatly responsible 
for maintaining their comparative purity. For one thing, 
however, we must give sufficient credit to, the Javanese 
authors, who have not over-burdened their theological 
works with tedious and grotesque details of ludicrous 
anecdotes, which have po main connexion with the 
development pf the story proper. In the matter of choosing 
materials, Paurapic works of Java probably stand on a. 
higher plane than their Indian counterparts, though in 
expounding philosophical doctrines they cannot aspire to- 
the same glory. 



' chapter'iv. ' 

.SACRED LITERATURE,: UonM.^THEjSURYASEVANA.^ . 

MANTRAS ANB CHARMvS 

The Suryasevana literally means the worship of Siva , as 

uthe Sun-god, i.e^ Surya,. The oldest nations of the world— the 

Egyptians, the Sumerians, the Elamites and the Indians, 

for example, -^conducted their earliest, liturgies in honour 

of the Sun-god, and .some of the documents , of the old 

world, e.g., the Book of the Dead, the Vedas, the Avesta, 

and the Papyrii bear an eloquent testimony to the position 

held by the Sun-god in the daily life of the ancient peoples. 

,,,ynder the influence of growing Tantricism, however, the 

Sun-god lost the glory of Vedic times and was gradually 

pushed off by Siva, with whom be was. eventually identi- 

..fied. In the Agm/furanar^,^ ior Qica.mplQt we come across 

^^hrppadme Biva-surya Examples of this type also 

• occur in the Saura- and the Garuda-puranam. \pr. Goris, 

/who discussed the Suryasevana^ is of opinion that the cult 

-of ^ivaditya was a distinct feature of the Balinese rituals 

and in one of their ^E^a-mantras, we find the formula, 

Jtram hrim sah parama-Bivadityaya na^naliP^ ^ So 
‘ • * * * * / 
we see that not only in India, but also in Indonesia, there 

was going on an effort on the part of interested 

.sects to merge the identity of some deities in Lord Siva, 

who, according to the Nagarakrtagama was the *'upper- 

most of all gods”. It reminds us of the ancient Egyptian 

parallel, in which we notice the working of the process 


'1 Chap. 73; Dr. Goris, ^Oudjavaaiische en Balineesche 

'Theologle,^ p. 11. 

2 Goris, op. cH. 
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by which the Sun-god Ra gradually absorbed the attributes- 
of all other satellite-godheads and appeared as the mono- 
theistic Sun-god Aton in the reign of Ikhnaton. The only- 
difference is that in Indonesia in spite of the working of a 
process towards monotheism, it was hot established as a 
factor in the philosophy of religion.^ At any rate, the SUrya- 
sivana must be regarded as a very interesting contribution- 
to the study of Indonesian theology, which, as we shall 
see later on. was partly oriented by Brahmanical Tantri- 
cism. 

The method of conducting service in the Tantric 
and Pauranic schools contains some common features 
as well as some noteworthy differences. Both lay- 
great stress on the purification of the body, which- 
ensures the successful attainment of the goal in view.. 
Similarly, the offerings meant for dedication to the deities- 
have also to be purified in course of the service. In Tan- 
tric worship, particular care is taken for wine and blood- 
offering to the deities concerned, though Brahmapical 
yajiias can dispense with these things altogether. The. 
followers of the Tantric school, again, would generally 
worship in lonely places, the best place being a cemetery 
and the most opportune moment is an amavasya (pitch- 
dark) night, which would synchronise with Friday or Tuesday.. 
The celebrated drama Maladmadhavam offers in its fifth Act 
a graphic description of Tantric worship conducted by the 
Kapalika Aghoraghanta, who had kidnapped Malati with 
a view to sacrifice her in a cemetery at dead of night. In 
such worship, wine is offered to the deities, if possible. 
In a human skull, and when the service is finished, 
wine, which is supposed to have been relished by the 
deity, is reverently distributed among the devotees. ■ In- 
purely Brahmanical pujas, a priest of the first varna is 
necessary ; in Tantric rituals, it is not an absolute condi- 
tion. 

These are some of the external characteristics of Tan- 
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trie ritual«. As regards the internal . process .ofcworship,' 
we may base our observations on the Kaimkhy^- 

tanira. In some centres of East-Indian Tantricism, 
a devotee carefully controls his five , indriyas 
or sense-organs and, on. an auspicious tUfii, takes- 
from a guru or spiritual preceptor. If a guru be not 
available, the image of one who commands the respect of 
the devotee is placed by imagination in the middle- 
point between the two eye-brows. And then a particular 
.mantra is mumbled lQO,ooo times, which lends a motive- 
force or caitanya to the uttered mantra. Tins japa, or 
chanting of the mantra is preceded and followed by some 
rituals, known as the kramapaddhati. When the fapa is • 
finished, setusutaka and fr’i^V'^yama have to be per- 
formed. 

Every principal mantra has to be regarded as emitting-, 
lights of perfect knowledge. This is called the manirmikha. 
The devotee convinces him.self that ■ these mantras 
are awakening the Kulakurt^alinl, which sweeps from the 
muladhara to the Brahmarandhra. Mr. T. A. Qopinath 
Rao^ describes this in the following manner.^ “This 
^akti”, says he, "may be conceived to be the personifica- 
tion of universal energy in the.;abstract. She resides in 
the macrocosm as well as in the microcosm. The dis- 
covery or development of Sakti or psychic energy in man • 
is the aim of mantrasastra.® The ^akti which resides in 
man and the development of which is one of, the aims of 
the yoga§astra is called Kundalini ^akti. The place, where 
it resides is called muladhara and is understood to be at 
the lower extremity of the spinal cord. By a successful 
development and working of this Sakti at the muladhura 


1 Vide KlemenU of Hindu Iconognipliu; Vol. I, ■ Pt. II, 327£E 

2 It Is not clear if this Mantraiiastra of Mr. Rao corresponds to 

inaatra^iklia of the Kamakhyatantra. . v 
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^weven the attainment of Moksa or the liberation ofthe.soul is 
■^believed to become possible'\ In the human body, as is.well- 
t known to Indian theologians, there are. six plexuses called 
\SaUakra, The first, as referred to previously, is. called the 

• muladkara-cakra^ .which is the most important plexus. 
The second one is known the Sivadkzstkrmacakra^ which 
corresponds to the prostatic plexus. The third one is called 

' the Manipur akacakra^ which seems to be identical with the 

• epigastric plexus. The fourth one is called the Amhaia- 
^mkray which is no other than the cardiac plexus. The fifth 
. and the sixth are Vimddhicakra and Ajfuikhyacakra^ which 
. respectively correspond to the pharyngeal and the cavernous 
^plexuses. 

When a man can control the volume of life-current 
that penetrates into the body and the various 

viunctions of the different plexuses, he can aVvake 
*all the powers latent in a human frame. The yogins 
-with an intense desire to evolve all these powers, concen- 
trate their main energy from the lowest to the highest 
.^plexlls for the full development of the spiritual life-current. 

• The control of the breathing organs is, therefore, recog- 
nised as a primary necessity by the general body of the 
'^Tantricists/ The Kamakhyatantra says that when, the 
' Kulakundalin%^ which sweeps from the muladhara .to the 
‘Brahmarandhra, is viewed as containing the effulgent 
, body of the istadevata, the stage is called the , mantrartha. 
'When one has obtained the essence of the inner meaning 
.K)f this mantra, he attains moksa or salvation. 

With these preliminary remarks on the Tantric and 
^the Brahmanical practice of conducting services, we 
«-now pass on to consider the famous Suryasevana mantra 
• ot Java and Bali, which, along with other mantras and 
charms, has occupied a prominent position in the Indo* 
Javanese theology. 

y/ Suryasevana or the worship of the Sivaditya begins 

with the ceremony of Talabedana and KaraSodhana, The 
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Kara^odhana has to be conducted with the help of both 
the hands : — 

With the right hand — ‘^om Buddha main ^vaha’^ 

With the left hand — ‘^om atisuddha mam svaha^’^ 

After making both the hands pure, the priest mumbles 
some other mantras and the Pranayama. It is conducted 
in the pose of puraka, kumbhaka and recaka. After this 
pi'anayama is finished, the worshipper mumbles the as tra- 
in antra-— 

(a) ‘ Oin am hrdayaya namah 

(b) Om arkaya sirase namah 

(c) Om bhiirbhuvah svare jvalini §lkhayaih namah 

(d) Om hrum kavacaya namah 

(e) Om bham netraya namah 

(f) Om hum rah phat astraya namal/’^ 

Dr. Goris draws our attention to the fact that this 
mantra also occurs in the Garuda-puranam with the only 
difference that in the place of (c) and (e), we find, 
ah bhur bhtivah svah fvalini Ukhayai va^aty aiid 
bham tietrabhyam vausaf' respectively. Besides, he says, in 
the place of hiamaff— which occurs at the end of the 
Balinese mantras— we get namah, svahfi, vasat, hum, vausat, 
phat, etc., at the end of the Indian mantras. 

After this comes the next stage of this Surya-arcana, 
viz., the Tiurat omkZtra, It is performed with acamana and 
some other minor rites, e g., Tryksara, Trmandala^ Ganga- 
•devl, Saptatlrtha,^ etc. Tlie formula opens with — • 

“Otu parama-lSiva-Gangaya namah 

Oin hram hriin vausat parama*Siva-mrtaya namah^'* 

1 The texts are given in ^OiidjavaanschQ en l^alinecsche^- 
Theologle,' Goris, p. 13. 

2 Text in Ibid. 

3 Note how 3, 5, 7, 9, occur persistently in cases where thet 
'.repetition of a mantra is deemed necessary. 

4. Text in 'Oudjamansche en Balineesche Theologie,^ p. 19, 

5 
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/ It is followed by the. writing of Trykaara (A + U+jM) on 
the surface of water. The Sapta-tirtha mantra may be 
quite interesting to Indian readers, because it gives a 
list of the rivers which were sacred in the eyes of the Bali-^ 
nese and. the Javanese peoples. It runs as follows : — ^ 

Om am Gahgayaih namah 
.Om am Sarasvatyaih namah 
Om ain Sindhave namah 
Om am Vipa^ayai namah 
Om am Kausikyai namah 
Ora am Yamunayai namah 
Om am Sarayuye namah 

The list was certainly, prepared in the post-Vedic period’;' 
because, we find here a commingling of the names of the 
ancient sacred rivers of India with those of the younger 
Ope^.^After the ^ holy rivers of India are invoked to 
sanctify the waters of the KamandalUy the worshipper 
proceeds with a group of mantras, which, according to Dr. 
Goris, are directly connected with the Pauranic Suryarcana,- 
They are Catur-aisvarya, . Saptasvaravyanjana, Nava^akti,. 
Tritattva, Kuta-mantra (which represents the essential 
one*ness of $iva and Surya). Brahmaiiga or ^jvikarana,, 
J^ivaiiga, Garbhamantra, . Astagraha, Caturtarpana, etc. 
Xbe^e . are . done by padmasana or anantasana. When 
these long-drawn .mantras are over, then begins the Ghantha^. 
mmtm^ i.,e.The rnantra.which is chanted along with Ghanta- • 
dhvani or the ringing of bel]s.. It. runs as .follows : — 
om ! , ■ . 

• ojpkar.a(m) Sada^vas tam jagadnatha hitamk.ara(n)) 
abhivada vadantya(m), ganfcha ^abdain prakasyate 
gagtha §abda(rp) mahasrestha(rp), omkara m) parikhtitah* 

1 Text in Ibid., p. 20; the list also occurs in the Sapta-Gahga 

Gafigd Sindku Bamsvaii^ Suidhu VipCda Kaufiki Nadi 
Xaniund Mc^hfitikesfhd, Samytika Mahanadld^ 
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candra-nada-vind una datta(ra), sphulinga ^ivata(t)- 

vanca tarn tam(?) • 

om ghantha ayantu (?) pujyante devah, 

abhavabhavakarmesu 

vara«a labdha-samdaha vara(ip) siddhi nir-samsaya{m)/''^ 

After this Ghantha-inantra is finished, the worshipper 
with humble obeisance recites a mantra, craving pardon 
of the god.- This is also the . characteristic of the latter 
portion of the Indian formulas. It is written in very simple, 
though corrupt Sanskrit, and breathes a sincere spirit 
throughout. It runs as follows : — 

*‘Oni ksamasva marn Mahadeva, sarvaprana-hitankara ! 
main moca sarva-papebhyah, palayasva SadaSiva ! Papa 
^ham, papakarma’ham, papatma papasambhavah ! trahi mam- 
sarvapapebhyah, ken acid mama raksatu ksantabyah kayika 
dosah, ksantabyah vacika mama, ksantabyah manasadosah, 
tat pramadam ksamasva main. Hinaksaram hinapadam 
hinamantran tathaiva ca, hxnabhakti hinavidhi, Sada^iva 
nama’stu te ! om mantrahinaip, kriyahinaip, bhaktihinam, 
Maheavara ! yat pujitam maya, Deva ! Paripurnan tat ustu 

No body can deny that the entire mantra breathes an 
earnest spirit of resignation • at the feet of Lord Siva, In 
a Surya-arcana, this intrusion of Siva as an overlord is 
really very interesting and shows how far Saivism had 
penetrated into the theology of the ancient Balinese peoples^ 
.^^fter this mantra is over, several other stavas or hymns 
follow, e.g., the Apsu deva, Sapta omkara, Stava-bhatara, 
Sapta-Ganga^ etc. vye come across a set of formulas, 

over dhupa, dipa, gandhapuspa a-nd some, rituals connect- 
ed with udakanjali and padyarghya.f follows the 

celebrated Mftymijaya mantray which opens, with 

1 Text in Ibid., p. 27. 

2 Text in Ibid., p. 27-28^ cf. it with ‘Sitalamahgala-mahatmya^ 
p. 3 ed. Mrs. Yasanta Kumari DasL 
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dirghayur-vala- vrddha- sakti-karana-mrtyunjaya,” and con- 
tains the interesting verses : — 

“Oni ayu vrddhi ya§o vrddhi, vrddhi prajfia sukha 
sriya/ Dharma-santana vrddhisca, santii te sapta'Vrddha- 
yah/ Yavat Meraii sthita deva, yavat Gahga mahltale 
Candrarekha gagane tavat tavat vavi jayl bhavel^’.* 

This sort of prayer for blessings is characteristically 
present in all hymns of all countries* The frail human 
body has to struggle throughout life against all vicissitudes, 
and the hope of the touch of God’s magic wand gives 
strength and stability to the enterprise of mankind. The 
language and tone of the above prarthanci has been couched 
in a purely Indian fashion ; because, it not only asks for 
^dharmasantHna vrddhi\ which is the pervading spirit 
oi: Mann’s Institutes, but also prays for an outstanding 
position in the world as long as it lasts. The idea of 
this mantra, partly or wholly, has been echoed and re-echoed 
in different places of Indo-Javanese literature. Even 
in a record of the gth century A.D., we come across the 
following corrupt verses, written in Anustubh chanda : — 
“Yavat Caiidrasca Suryya^ca 
ri sakalalo dipitah / 
tavat sangsaraga macat 
aveci kanarakang brajet //’’^ 

In India, too, there are many mantras of this type. 
Hymns for different pujas of Bengal, e.g., Aranyamdh% 
NagapaUcaml^ Natdi§a§tk% Suvacanly SltalU^ VudofJtdkrun^ 
Gheniu^ Kuldi^ Mulaiy etc., have also been couched in the 
same spirit. In the Tosla vrata^ for example, we come 
across the following pregnant lines 

^'Kodahkata dhan pavo / 
gohal-alo garu pavo / 

1 Goris, op*, cil, p. 37ff. It is a very lengthy mantra and full of 
grammatical mistakes. 

2 yide, Yerspreide Geschriften, vol. IX, p, 34. 
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darvar-alo veta pavo / 
sabha-alo jamai pavo / 
senjha-alo jhi pavo / 
adi-mapa siildur pavo / 
ghar karvo nagare, 
marvo giye sagare, 
janmavo uttama kule / 
tomar kache magi ei var, 
svami putra niye yena 

suklie kari ghar’^^ 

The devotee^ evidently a woman, asks for the following 
boons : gold that has to be turned out with a spade ; 
cows that will verily adorn a cow-shed ; son that will be 
the ornament of a court ; son-in-law, who will enhance the 
brilliance of a sabhU or assembly ; a daughter, who will 
adorn the room ; basket, which will be full of vermilion. 
She will also like to live in the town, die in the sea^, 
take birth in a high family and live happily with husband 
and sons®. 

Now, after this M rtyufi.jaya-mantra is over, the Bhasma-” 
mantra begins and is followed by the very interesting 
yajfiopavlta-mantra, which contains a part of the celebrated 
Indian Gayatrl mantra. We shall quote only that part of 
the mantra, which contains the Gayatrl verse : — 

.Iti veda-mantra gayatrl matra-matra (?) 

Sad-aksara sarvadeva pita Svayambhu 
Bhargo Devasya Dhlmahi — ” 


1 Vide Dr, ABaiiindra Nath Tagore, Bd filar Vrutfij pp. 23-24. 

2 It was formerly regarded as a meritorious act. 

3. For other examples of this type, vide ^Meyeder V rafakathd vd 
Md(iiifmy(i\ pp. 14, 59, ed. by Mrs. Vasanta Kumari Dasi; also 
*Bdhldr 'oraW by Abanindra Nath Tagore, p. 5; also the Punyi- 
pukur .Vrata. . , . 
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We know that the full text of the Gayatri mantra is, 
bkur^bhuvah svahjat Saviour ^varenyam j Bhargo 
Devasya dhlmahi dhiyo yo nali pracodayat 

It has a long history co-eval with India’s cultural 
history. The penetration of this jealously-guarded mantra 
into a land beyond the prohibited seas is really interesting 
and thought-provoking. It probably implies three sins 
committed by the Brahnjanas of those far-off days. Firstly, 
it is possible that the Brahmanas themselves were respon- 
sible for importing it into Indonesia (because, only the 
twice-born were privileged to learn it and, as the first varna 
belonged to the priest-class, they took this SEryasevana 
mantra to Indonesia) ; secondly, they crossed the seas and 
thirdly, they taught it to non-Indian non-Hindus. Though 
the caste-fiction was gradually developed there, it was 
merely an imitative system based on the social hierarchy of 
ancient India. To teach this mantra to the native Brahma- 
nas of Java and Bali is, therefore, an example of twisting 
the forms of the scriptural injunctions at the cost of their 
spirit. At any rate, it shows how the ideals of orthodox 
Brahmanism become modified outside the stronghold of 
rigid Brahmajgiism. 

\/After the yajnopavita-mantra is finished, we come to 
the last stage of the worship, which is merely counting the 
beads of japamala about i68 times, and the mumbling of 
prayers and dhyanai After this is done, Lord Siva, who 
had temporarily penetrated into the worshipper’s frame, 
leaves the fontanel and goes again to the abdominal 
cavity. And the worship is thus concluded. 

These mantras, as a general rule, were kept in 
secret both in India as well as in Indonesia, The priests 
were m charge of this spiritual lore, with which they ins- 
pired awe of the credulous peoples. The Tantricists also 
share the saaie belief and they state in no uncertain 
terms, *^One may deliv^ all his riches, even his wife 
and life, but never the guhyamantra (i.e. Tantra) to any 
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om else*^^. The celebrated Garudeya mantra of Java also 
speaks in the same strain 

^^Iti Sang Hyang Garudeya Samafitam^ ^Rahasya 
Sird^ kayatnakna de Sang sadhaka"^'^. 

It is a mantra which should be kept in secret as a 
<rahasya/ 

Some other mantras we are going to discuss, have 
been written partly in prose and partly in verse. Some 
of them possess immense iconographic values ; because, 
they describe the peculiar features of the god-head, from 
whom some succour is sought. We select a Visnumantra, 
CdXl^d \\\Q Narasinhadhyanai which represents two chafac- 
•.teristics of Narasihha or Visnu. The first section describes 
the god in his awful figure and is called the Tlkq^mantra. 
The latter portion represents him in his beneficent qualities 
, and has, therefore, aptly been described as the ^Somya- 
.manira\ Jhis mantra, besides all such peculiarities, throws 
additional light on the influence of the all-pervading ^aivism. 

. As we have said before, Visnu was not very popular in 
Java. His mount or vahana is Garuda, who occupies a 
more prominent place in Javanese iconography, and is re- 
presented with a ferocious grin. This, as Krom points out, 
is in refreshing contrast to the calm majesty of the rider. 
Many statues of this Divinity have been preserved in the 
.museum of Mo jokerto. ^ 

The original text of the ISTarasinhamantra, which has 
"'been written in easy intelligible Sanskrit but with some 
. mixture of Javanese mystic terms, then continues 

^‘Om Narasinhaya sarvasatruvinasaya pat; Narasinha- 
. dhyana sahastra nira. Um hrum 'khadge^varaya sarva- 
satruvina^aya pat ; pur, ma, um hrum Sankhapancajanyaya 
sarvasatruvinasaya, pat, gneng muka, ima, um hrum cakra- 

1 Vide Kiilarnava Tantra, Knlacarapuja. ’ ' 

2 Vide Bijdragen T.L.VK., 7th series VI, 1908, j). 412; cf. also 

)HS 508, Primhon, 119 folia in Ibid, deel 69, pp, 387fi:. » 
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sudar^aiiaya sarvasatruvina^aya pat da muka, ma lim hrum 
gadaya sarvasatravinasaya pat neng muka urn hrum capaya 
sarva^atruvinasaya pat, pa, muka, ma, urn hrum, iSaraya 
sarva§atruvinaMya pat, ba, muka, ma, urn hrum tankaya 
(i.e, chisel) sarva§atruvina^aya pat, u muka ma utp hrum 
ardhacandraya sarvasatmvinasaya pat, u, muka, ma, sma>. 
katuduhana ira Sang Hyang astra iklj* 

The portion quoted above shows how Visnu in his- 
Narasihha incarnation was represented by the Javanese 
peoples. The mantra then continues : — 

*‘Oni Narasiuhaya namah ugra visiiumahaviryyam jvar 
lantarn sarvatomukham. Nrsihliabhisanam mrtyiimityun 
namamyahara. Tiksnamantra iti.” 

I' This Javanese Narasmhamantra may be compared 
with a similar Indian one, which betrays the same generali 
characteristics. The text of the Indian Nrsinhamantra^ 
also used as a protection of limbs, runs as follows: — 

‘‘Ugrain virain Maha-Visnum jvalantam sarvatomukharii/ 
Nrsiiiham bhisanam bhadrarn mj’tyumrtyum namamyaham/- 
DvatriMadaksaro mantro mantrarajah suradrumah/ Kantham 
patu dhfuvam. ksraurn hrdbhagavate caksiisi mama/ Nara- 
sinhaya ca jvalamaline patu mastakam/ Diptadanstraya ca 
tathagni netraya ca nasikam/ Sarvaraksoghnaya sarvabhuta*- 
vina^aya ca/ Sarvajvaravinafeya daha daha pacadvyain/ 
Raksa raksa varma castram svaha patu mukham mama/ 
Taradiramacandraya namah payadgudam mama/ Klim, 
payat parsvayugmanca taram namah pa darn tatah.^’’ 

It would thus appear that the first portion of these- 
two passages is almost identical. It is a pity, however, 
that the tlkanatnantra section of the Javanese Narasinha- 
dhyana. ends abruptly. The theme, however, is continued 
in the ^omyamantra, which ends with *'/// Vafra Nara- 
sznha hahtlangan tng mtru don ira mwang Sarlraksaka'* 
It means, '^This is the Vajra (or weapon) of Narasinha„. 


1. .Vide, Kamakliyft-tantra^ PP; 41ff. 
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who is the destroyer of the enemies and protector of the 
limbs.'’ Two verses have been added to this with an old- 
Javanese explanation^ which points to the fact that this 
mantra has to be used at the time of warfare and one 
who uses it must come out victorious. The latter portion 
of the Indian Nrsinhainantra^ which we have quoted before, 
contains the following verses : — 

“Trailokyam ksobhayatyeva trailokya-vijayl bhavet/ 
Bhutapretah pisacasca raksasa danavasca ye/ tam drsfcva 
prapalayante de^addeMntaram dhruvam'’ etc . 

Cod, 5325 of the Lombok collection is also a Visnu- 
mantra, called the Visnu-stava ^ which, along with Cod, 
S332, ends in a peculiarly Indian fashion with ‘Svaha/ 
Both are written in Sanskrit As the general burden of 
all these mantras is not materially dififerent, we shall not 
deal with them at any great length. We only quote a 
few verses from Cod, 5331, which have got legions of 
parallels in Indian scriptures and mantras'^ : — 

‘Tada raksantu Govindo, janggabhayahca Trivikramah, . 

urvantang Kesavo rakset, prsthe raksantu Vamanah 

Vahu dvo Vasudevasca, Narasiuha, hrdihsthita, kanthe' 

raksantu Varahah, Krsnasca mukhamandalam 

Nelre Narayano rakset, lalate Garudadhvajah, kapale- 
Vainateya^ca, Kesavo ^irah-sahsthitah.” 

The end of this mantra is very peculiar and it irresis- 
tibly reminds us of the Svastivacana of Indian Vratakathas 
and rituals. It states in no uncertain terms that those 
who utter these mantras will go to Visnuloka, and — 

“......daksinlbhutapretesu^ bhayo nastl kadacana, aputre 


1 Vide Bijdragen T.L.VK., 1908 ^Bijdrage tot de Kemiis der 
.Vereering van Visiiu op Java/’ pp. 412fE. 

2 The Soutliem region is regarded by the Javanese peoples as a 
idaee haunted by awful followers of the King of Beatli—Yaina ; the re- 
niainiiig portion may be compared with ‘KahavancfJuju ca yd nCirt 
mrtavatscL ca yd hJiavet JanmavandlujCi nusfapnfrCt valiupiitmvatz 
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.labhate putrah, dhanahlno dhanam labhet, mucyate sarva- 
rogesu, Visnulokam sah gacchati.” 

The prevalence : of these mantras demonstrates the 
spirit of Brahmanical Hinduism in Java and Bali. Even now, 
the old religious peoples of the orthodox families 
•in India, mutter the following sloka, while rising from 
ibed in the early morning : — - 
‘‘Ahalya DraupadI KuntI Tara Mandodari tatha 
iPailcakanyah smarermityam mahapatakanasanam. 
Tunyasloko Nalo raja punya^loko Yudhisthirah 
iPunya^Ioka ca Vaideht punyasloko Janardanah. 

Trabhate yah smarennityam Durga Durgaksaradvayam 
Apadastasya na§yanti tamah Suryodaye yatha/^ 

We have no information if the earlier part of this mantra 
beginning with ^ Brahmamuraristrifuranlakarl bltanu hasV\ 
eta, which we have not quoted here, and the latter part be- 
' ginning with ^Punyasloko Nalo raja\ had ever been present 
. among the Javanese and the Balinese peoples, but the 
- occurrence of the middle two verses, viz, 

‘‘Om Ahalya DropadI Sita Dara Mandodari tata 
Pancakatiya smare nityam — ’’ 

is really striking, as they demonstrate the socio-religious 
parity of the Indo-Javanese people in the classical 
period of their history. The substitution of the name of 
Sits for that of Kunti is rather interesting and it 
serves to show the unique position of the heroine of the 
Ramayar^a, The sloka we have quoted above, ends 
with *om sarvarogha- vighna-^atru byuh phat namah 
svahai 

There is a different class of mantras, which we may desi* 
gnate by the generic name, — 'charm. The difference which 

hhamV’ of the Nrsiiilianiautra, SuppL Cat. van de Jav. en Mad, 
HSS, dl IL Cod. 3935 (4). , 

1 \t draws tho pie tore, of Mahadeva’s humiliation at the feet of 
.his wife, goddess Kali. 
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we draw between these two sets of formulas is that while 
the one is an invocation to God or gods for some help 
• or protection, the other is an incantation to cure some 
diseases or some physical disabilities, in which the invoker 
threatens the God or gods in case -these disabilities are not 
removed or redressed. Judging from this standpoint, the 
*Garudeya mantra! is no mantra at all, but a mere charm 
against snake-bite. Here the vahana or vehicle of Visnu 
is Garuda, and he has been invoked to counteract the 
influence of poison. Frequently, we come across such 
words as ‘visapaha', ‘visahari* ^visadaha^ etc. Such 
charms are widely prevalent in all India. In Bengal, we have 
a vast unpublished literature on them. It is generally 
believed by peoples that they lose their efficacy, if 
they see the light of the day and hence, they remain in 
Wahasya^ just like the Javanese and Balinese charms. 
Quite contrary to ordinary custom, some of the Bengali 
charms were published by, Mir Khoram Ali, and the oldest 
of them reminds one of , the Bengali literary style of the 
nth and 12th .centuries A.D. We notice here invocations 
to Manasa, Siva, Kali, Garuda, Krsna and other deities of 
the Hindu pantheon. An unalloyed example^ of this 
character is the *mrtavatsa^ charm, which has been inten- 
ded to stop the birth of still-born children of women. 
Though there are some vague passages in the beginning, 
the main idea is clear. This charm, which fulfils all the 
conditions of our definition, runs as follows 

.-/‘Khola Khola ore Khola^ tore dekhivare.pai / 

Hanumaner krpay tore sapatiya pai / . : . i 

Kena tumi karo more wupa kyajSi // . 

Pa^cate Kalika ma, sammukhete Siva '/ ' ; ' 

Caturddika raksa kare, haye caturddika / 

£ mantra yadi nade Mahadever fatU chide^ 

Kalikar pade I 
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Kar Ajile ? 

Kamarupa Kamikhya mayer ajne / 

Sjghri lagged 

Here, the meaning of the invoked Khola is not quite clear 
to us. It generally means ‘open or bare', but the sense is 
not applicable here. Similarly, the idea contained in 
^kyUjai' remains absolutely vague. Admitting all these 
limitations, our translation of the above charm would be as 
follows : — 

'‘Khola, Khola, Oh Mr. Khola, my eyes are on you. 
By the grace of Hanuman, I shall put 3^011 in 

my iron embrace.. 

Why are you thus putting troubles (?) in my way ? 
In my rear, there is mother Kalika, 

In my front, there is Lord Siva ; 

They are standing square, and guarding my 

four quarters ! 

If this mantra be ia-ffUd^ 

The knotted locks of Mahadeva tvill tear of^ 

And drop down at the feet of Kalika, 

Whose orders ? 

The orders of Kamikh}’’a (“Kamakhya) 

-ma^ of Kamarupa. 

j Quicken, oh quicken’\ 

There is a huge unpublished literature on this subject 
m the lands of South-east Asia. Beginning with the 
charms of the Atharvaveda^ the sceptical Kautilya^s 
formulas^ to stupefy animals, to make doors open, to 
change appearance— -the whole subject has undergone 
numerous changes and transformations in succeeding 
centuries. It is likely that the contribution pf the iSaiva. 
and the Buddhist Tantricists was not inconsiderable in the* 


1 ie.j Mother. . 

2 Arthaj^astra, Book XIV, Chapter HI, pp, 484490. 
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development of the Indo-Javanese charms of this category, 
Mal-Polynesian charms also do not fall into a different 
class, and we offer here a representative example to serve as 
,a model : — 


“Hai Raja Hanuman, 

Aku tahu kena asal-mu 
Ibii-mu Tuan puteri Siti Dawi 
Baha-mu Rajs Seri Rama 
Mu membawa Sinjoh Tarak 

Sianu kapadu diri aku, 

Gila S’bara mabok bingong, 

Benger-denger pesanan aku, 
fikalan mu to* denger^ 

Aku SumpaK^^ , 

"The English translation offered for it, is— 

‘Trince Hanuman, 

I know thy origin ! \ 

Your mother was princess Siti Dewi^ 

Your father was Prince Rama, 

Nudge and fetch my love to me ! 

Make her mad and distracted for me ! 

Hear my order ^ 

If you hear not^ 

I zvill curse you !” 

The last portion is important, because it shows the 
usual characteristics of the charms. The same volume of 
the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society contains 
some more charms, but they seem to have been influenced 
by the religion of the prophet of Mecca. For example, one 
of the charms uses the expression, ^^Bapa-nu Nabi Maham- 
mad^^ and it is stated with reference to Sri Rama, who has 
been described as the son of the prophet of Mecca. The 


1 Vide Jouni, Malay-Br. R.A.S., voL IX, pt. I, May, 1931, 
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last portion of these charms does not materially differ 
from one another, and the general tone of Indo-Mal- 
Polynesian charms seems to draw them to the same 
vortex. The 'v^tycalanlir inartira\ which probably owed 
its origin to the yogis of the Natha-Sampradaya (it men- 
tions Goraksanatha), and numerous snake-bite-cure mantras 
— which, of course, fall under the class of charms — naturally 
lead us to the conclusion that at one period of our country's 
history there was a closer contact with the Mal-PoIy- 
nesian peoples than we are supposing heretofore and 
to this, the foregoing charms bear an eloquent testimony. 
The frequent occurrence of the names of Indian gods 
in these charms proves conclusively that they owe their 
origin to India or to Indian colonists of those regions. 

, , We now come to a close ot our discussion on the 
so-called “Ved'ic literature of Indonesia/^ The immense 
richness of the language and its indebtedness to the 
sacred literature of India can hardly be doubted for a 
moment In every phase of Indonesian culture, the. 
contributions of the Hindus and the Buddhists have been 
profound and abiding. It .is a matter of great regret^ 
however, that we have no positive , data at our disposal - 
to say who were responsible for the iniportation of the ■ 
sacred literature of India to Java. a.nd Bali. As regards 
the acute question over the Vedas, Crawford says^ ; “I 
have looked in vain both on Java and Bali for any vestige 
of Hindii scriptures or Vedas and though I reasonably 
doubt the skill with which the enquiry was pursued, I am- 
y^t strongly inclined to' believe that they have no exis- 
tence- and probably never had among the Hindus of 
oriental - islands. It se^m^ singular enough, '"that an 
orthodox sect of Hindus, as the Worshippers of Siva are, 


1. Vide, Asiatic Researches, toL XIII, the existence of 

Hin4a fellgioh lii the iftlstad of p* 147* . ; 
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should not be in possession of the sacred text. The 
inferior castes among the Hindus are by the ordinances 
of their religion interdicted from reading the Vedas. 
Did the first Bramanas, who settled in the Archipelago, 
lie from some impurity or contamination under a similar 
interdiction ; or, were they pretended Brahmanas only 
and in reality persons of inferior rank, to whom the use 
of the Vedas was unlawful ? or lastly, did the first Brah- 
manas, compelled by the necessity to intermarry with 
the aboriginal inhabitants conscientiously forbid the Vedas 
to their polluted posterity.” 

We are inclined to subscribe to the last view of Craw-""' 
ford. The absence of the sacred thread^, along with the 
fact that by the Vedas probably the Javanese and the 
Balinese peoples understood nothing but charms, would 
naturally tend to show how the socio-religious theories 
of the Hindus have been modified, distorted or otherwise 
artificially manipulated in Indonesia for the exigencies of 
the situation. Here the Indian tradition, though modified, 
became a living religion, which was never questioned 
by the unsophisticated peoples and, if there was no sanction 
behind any institution, that was made up for by the 
catholicity and the spirit of accomodation which characteri- 
sed the Javanese mind. The Javanese peoples thus accepted 
the principles of the social hierarchy of India and borrowed 
her religious views, but a substantial portion of her litera- 
ture bearing on the subject practically remained sealed 
to them. Besides, many lontar-records were not dupli- 
cated in later times and thus the invaluable records of 
ancient Indo-Javanese culture have been partially lost, — 
the fragments that have escaped the ravages of time and 
men are all that we possess at the present moment. To 


1, On the sacred thread of the Balinese peopbs, vide JR AS,, 
Kew Series, 9, 1876-77, pp. 73, 74, 83. 
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enunciate any negative proposition on the basis of these 
extant materials would, therefore, be a very rash conjec- 
ture, which may or may not be verified by historical 
researches. The ‘Vedic literature of Indonesia^, at any 
rate, is something like a commentary on the Orthodox 
Hinduism of our country and tears off some of the pre- 
valent notions of Brahmanical exclusiveness as a mere 
myth. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE AGAMA OR DUARUA^ABTllAS OF INDONESIA 

" This mighty cultural contact between the two peoples 
^of southeast .Asia not only accelerated the growth of 
the Pauranic literature in Java and Bali, but also led to 
the foundation of Jurisprudence and Niti literature, which 
were evolved to suit the requirements of the peculiarly- 
constituted Indo-Javanese society*^ For the sake of conve- 
nience, we shall divide this chapter under two heads, viz — 
(i) the NUi literature^ which contains a rich stock of 
•moral precepts and maxims, and (2) the Jurisprudence 
■ or. legal literature. We propose to consider first — 

A. The N%ti Literature 

large number of work^ belonging to this class of 
iliterature has sought to expound the ideals of morality, 
the duties of men’ and women in different walks of life, 
and has discoursed upon certain principles 06 religion and 
• ethics. ' iThe celebrated book, Sarasamuccaya^ an Old- 
Javanese work with sprinklings of Sanskrit quotations, 
may be regarded as a good Niti work, which includes a 
Jarge number of moral precepts gathered from different 
dndian sources. The book was noticed as early as 1849, 
when Dr. Friederich published his *voorloopig verslag van 
het eiland Bali\ But he was unable to read the title of 
the book which he explained as Sardsa and Moestjafa. 
lit opens with the story how the author of the book, 
Bhagavan Vararuci| gathered the essence of the ‘Astadasa- 
paiva.’ It says* — 

**Bhagavail Vararuci mupulaken sara-sara sang hyang 
Astadasaparva, gave bhagavan Byasa.” 

1 Text given by Juynboll in Bijdragen T.L.VK,, etb Series, 
^Vol. VIII, 1901., pp. 393ff. 

6 
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The author has adopted a large number of ^lokas from' 
the Anusasanaparvan ; some have also been borrowed from- 
the Adiparvan, the Udyogaparvan, the Paucatantram, the 
Hitopadesa, etc. Dr. Juynboll has made a comparative study 
on the basis of these common slokas, and we quote here 
only a few to demonstrate the similarity of these Slokas 
with one another. The following verses have been taken- 
from the Adiparvan-^ 

'^Yatha samudrobhagavan yatha Mernr 
’ mahagirih ' 

Ubhau khyatau ratnanidhi tatha 

Bharatam iicyate/'’ 

Like the Sanskrit MaM>bhUratay the Paucatantram has also* 
been requisitioned by the Javanese author, who has 
embodied many of its pithy expressions in the Sarasamuc^ 
caya. The following verses irom Paficatantram rmy serve- 
as a good illustration : — 

‘Turve vayasi yah Mstahsa 

sa Santa iti me matih 
Dhatusu ksiyamanesu samah kasya na 
vidyate/* 

Dr. Juynboll points out ^ that in the place of ‘Vidy^te’ the 
Indian text has ‘Jayate*. It is, however, , a great credit to- 
the Javanese author .that he has succeeded in translating; 
these Slokas fairly welT into his own native, tongue. We 
quote here a different example from the Javanese Sara- 
samuccaya^ which has been borrowed froip the Indian story- 
book, the Hitopadeha, It runs as follows : — 

^‘YuvaiVa dharmasilah syad anityam 
^ . . khalu jlviiam. 

*lCo hi janati kasyadya mrtyusena patisyafi” 

Here, the difference bet vyeen the .tvyo texts i^. appreciably 
greater ; because, as Do jjiynboll poi|n.ts out, the Indian, 
text contains ^^mrtyukalo ' bhabiByat'd\ which has been* 
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substituted by - nirtyusem patUyatf* in the Javanese Sara-, 
sainuccaya. Nobody would deny the importance of the Sara^ 
samucmya from the view-point of comparative study* It can 
certainly control, though to a limited extent, certain slokas of- 
the Mahabharata^ the Hiiopadeha, the Paficafan^ramt etc.^ The 
sprinklings of Sanskrit Slokas have also enabled us to infer 
that the author was well-acquainted with these Indian 
works, and what is more, he had the capacity to understand 
Sanskrit and translate it fairly well into the dialect of the 
country. According to Dr, H. N. Van der Tuuk, the 
prose-portion is ‘‘very corrupt.'^ It was probably composed 
in the 14th century a.D. : 

Of very great importance are two Buddhist works, the 
Sang Hyang Kainahayanikan and the Kunjarakarna. We 
had occasion to discuss the former one in connexion with 
the Paiiranic literature of Java and Bali ; we shall now 
consider the legend of Kiifijarakarna, which was; probably 
written in W. Java. 

The KuHjarakarna is an edifying story, in which* 
Dhyartibuddha Vairocana expounds the meaning of Dharma 
to the Yaksa Kimjarakarna by means of allegories. It 
was translated by Dr* Kern as early as 1901 and was also 
discussed at some length by C. M. Pleyte.^ It states that 
a certain Yaksa, Kiinjarakarna by name, wanted to attain 
a higher state of perfection in a subsequent re-birth and, 
therefore, sought instructions in Dharma and Law from 
Vairocana, who was residing in Bodhicitta. The Great 
Master accepted him as a disciple of his, but he first wanted 
him to go to Yama, the King of hell, to see personally 
how the wicked are punished and tortured. Accordingly, 
he went to hell and took lessons from Yama on the 
*phisiology of tha trans^migraiion of soulsp In certain 
respects, Kufijarakarna appears / here in: the .same toh which 

1 Tijd&clxrift V.I,T.L.VK, deel LYI, 1914, “Poernawidjaja's 
iellevaart of de volledige verlossing,’^ pp. S65S, 
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was played over centuries ago’ by Naciketa in the 
Kaihopanhad,^ though the philosophy of religion as 
expounded in the latter work is decidedly of a higher order. 
That the soul never dies, is also a pervading note of this 
work, 2 and the Buddhist philosophy of the Mahay anist 
School has been discussed at almost every page. However, 
^fter giving a long discourse on religious subjects, Yama 
informed Kunjarakarna about the arrival of a very great 
sinner, who was, to his utter surprise, no other than his* old 
friend, Vidyadhara Purnavijaya. 

Immediately after taking leave of Yama, he repaired to 
the house of Purnavijaya. As P?irnavijaya was in deep 
sleep, the door of the house was opened by his wife, 
Kusumagandhavati Being pressed by the guest, Kusuma* 
gaindhavati awakened her husband, who heard with some 
dismay the description of his lot in hell. Purnavijaya 
was much too frightened at his gloomy future, which he 
wanted to escape by adequate penances. He decided, 
therefore, to seek the shelter of Vairocana through his friend 
Kunjarakarna, who gladly consented to introduce him 
to the Master. Now, both of them set forth for the abode 
of the great Saviour and Kufijarakarna, who had finished 
his courses in the Yamadoka, presented himself to Vairo- 
cana and desired to be initiated into the process of self- 
purification and self-immolation. He did not, however, 
forget the case of his wretched friend Purnavijaya, who was 
undergoing intense mental sufferings. 

Vairocana broke off his meditation and, after accepting 
him as his disciple, propounded the highest doctrines of philo- 
sophy and ethics, which served to destroy his demoniac figure. 
PQr^avijaya was also honoured to sit at the feet of the Great 
Master, whose luminous discourses brought about a great 
change in his vision of life. But he could not still escape 

1 V>de 1st and Snd 1)011%, 

2 Ct also Kuihopajimd, Ist valU, 19. 
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the death-sentence, which was hanging over his head 
like the sword of Damocles, He, therefore, requested 
Vairocana to minimise the rigours of his penalty in bell, 
as were first apportioned to him. After getting some assu- 
rances, he returned home and absorbed himself in deep 
meditation and religious works in accordance with the ad- 
vice of the Master. After the period of penance was over, 
he told his wife that he would fall in a death-trance, which 
would not be relieved till the llth day. On that day, his 
soul Would re-enter the body after going through ac- 
customed punishments in hell. During his days of trial in 
hell, while his soul was going to be thrown into a 
pan on fire, a miracle happened. In the place of the fire- 
pit, grew up a beautiful Kalpataru^ whose branches hang 
over a watery-place that wa^ studded with the most ex- 
quisite flowers. Purnavijaya also began to emanate signs of 
health, vigour and strength I It appeared that the 
soul of him has been re-animated with a halo of 
divinity ! 

Yama was taken aback in astonishment and he enquired 
of Purnavijaya about the significance of all these mira- 
cles. He ascribed all to Vairocana’s blessings and Yama, 
apparently satisfied with the explanation offered by Parna-* 
vijaya, set him at liberty to break off his short-term so- 
journ in hell. On the nth day, he re-entered the corpse and 
requested his wife to invite all vidyadharas and vidyadharis, 
who would sing hymns in honour of Vairocana. Vairocana, 
meanwhile, had departed to the heaven of gods, where 
Indra and Yama were present. They asked him how it 
was that the condemned ?urnavija37as who was sentenced 
to undergo punishment for 1 00 years, was released so soon. 
Vairocana then explained the whole thing and described 
that in a previous life both Purnavijaya and Kudjarakarna— 
then known as Muladhara and Kirnagata— Avere guilty of 
nursing some jealousy against a certain Utsabadharma, It 
is quite interesting to note that the work called Ehuvana- 
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tattvaparicaya^ deals with the subject of their previous 
birth and adduces some interesting informations. The wife 
of Muladhara, for example, has not been mentioned in the 
Ku^farakarna ; in the other work, her name appears as Su- 
malinL Similarly, Sudharma of the legend of Kunjarakarna, 
who is no other than the wife of Utsahadharma, appears 
here in a slightly modified from, — Sudharmika. The name 
of Kirnagata has also been transformed into Karnagotra, 
After explaining the history of the past lives of these 
persons, Vairocana returned to his own heaven. Meanwhile 
Purnavijaya informed his wife that he would go to prac- 
tise self-immolation for I3 years, and accordingly he repaired 
to the mountain Mahameru, where he discovered his friend 
Kuhjarakarna, Both of them built cloisters there and 
began to practise hard austerities and, after the elapse of 
it years, by the grace of the Master, they became siddhas 
and went to the Siddha-heaven. Penances and sacrifices 
for 12 years are also frequently, to be met with in ancient 
Indian religious literature. 

ji This is, in short, the legend of Kunjarakarna. It shows 
belief in the transmigration of soul, that the activities of 
the past life determine the status of the future and that the 
application of samadhi, penances, etc., ultimately lead petr 
sons to final salvation. Though these are some of the 
characteristics of Hindu philosophy, the manner of treat- 
ment of the subject proper draws it into the vortex of the 
MahSyanist school, whose teachings have been elaborated 
through religious discourses and moral aphorisms. (A succinct 
account of its philosophy may be seen in Krom, Borobudur, 
Vol. 11, pp. 302fF ; cf. Kern, . Verspreide Geschriften, IV, 
pp. I49-I77)* 

^ According to Dr, Kern, the Ku^farakarna has to be 
placed in the 12 th century A«Di Aiccording to Dr, Juynr 

= 1,. Vide, Cod. 5023 (1) Suppl. Gat. Jav. ea .Mad. HSS., dl 

1007* . 
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bol], however, the Koravasyaifta, the A.syamtZ'vUsapayvci and 
the Kunjarakarnaz-tQ dated at about the same period,— the 
14th century a.d.*^ These three books use some inter- 
jections. The KuHfarakarna, for example, uses ‘seg les 
rep.’ This is a characteristic of contemporary Sundanese 
literature and, therefore, these writings might have been 
• composed in W. Java. It is also noteworthy that the 
oldest MS., which was utilised by Dr. Kern, is derived 
.from this region. 

There is also a Middle^Javanese work of some import- 
ance, which can be brought under this category. It is 
called Navaruci ; in Java, it is also known under the name 
of Bimasuci or Deva Ruci^^ The contents of this book 
are given in the following words® :~ 

^'Dock Wrekodam poeroeita ring Dangnfmtg Droena kinon 
. angoepaja tojuningkang ngoetjikake maring sariranipoen^* 
i.e. Vrkodara or Bhima is the student of Drona> who sends 
him to bring water so that his body may be purified. 

The story is as follows : Bhima was sent by Drona 
.to bring ^Amrtafijivanf from the hill of TjoUdra Moeka 
(candramukha ?). There he fought against giants and 
.finally slew two Butas (i.e. dh%ta or spirits), viz., Sang 
.Rukma and Sang Rukmala, and upturned the hill for the 
.discovery of the holy water. But he did not find it 
there, A voice of Indra Baju informed him that he 
f had been misled and that he ought to go again to Ngas- 
■ tina^ for further light on the exact location of the place. 
He followed the advice and Drona told him that the water 
had to be procured from the depth of the sea, Here also 

1 Bijdragen T.L.VK., deel 72, 1916, pp, 4()lff. 

.2 Vide Cod. 4342 in Siippi. Cat. Jav. en Mad, HSS, dl II, 
p. 292; also Vreede, Cat. van de Jav. en Mad, HSS, 
.1892, pp. 248-249, • 

3 Cq.c 3. 1804, Vreede. 

4 k'e, Hastina. 
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Bhima did not find the holy water — the tirta pravvitaja or 
toja marja of Cod. 1804 — but instead of it he saw innumei> 
able monsters and gigantic snakes. Meanwhile, the Pandavas 
were very anxious, and naturally the Kauravas were very 
jolly, over the long absence of Bhima, In his random 
wanderings, however, he came across a philosopher at the 
bottom of the sea; he was no other than Devaruci, the 
Navaruci of Cod. 4342 of Juynboirs Catalogue. He des-* 
cribed himself as a very favourite one of Bhatara Guru, i.e.,. 
Siva and informed Bhima that the thing he sought for 
might be discovered in the guwagarba. Dr. van der Tuuk 
notes* that in these exploits he succumbed and was re- 
vived by Bhagavan Navaruci or Bimasuci. 

The Middle- Javanese work Pulutubm a dialogue between 
Mpu Lutuk and Ahask ara over the lot of a deceased 
soul. Of similar nature is the Niiivrata which is a didactic 
prose work^ ; it describes the conversation between Cipta- 
varana and Valakula. This is written in Old-Javanese, but 
the style is not very pure. There might also be some 
justification for taking the work ^Ranayafna' as a iutur or 
Niti-work.^^ It contains some Sanskrit slokas. It begins 
with ^Avighnam and states in which heaven men wilh 
depart if killed in a particular way. If any one, for 
example, be killed by an a^row — the author tells us— he 
will certainly go to the heaven of Bayu (i.e, Vayu). Here- 
Rana or (war-field) has been compared to a huge sacrificial 
pit, wherein human sacrifices are <i)ffered. The idea was 
certainly derived from the Brahmanical sacrifices, There. 
are also some mantras in the body o,£ the book. 

^jThe two works — Adipurana and Bhuvanapurana--giv^' 


1 Vide JEAS, New Series, 13,, p. 53ff. 

2 tod. 3623 (1) in Siippi. Cat. Jav. en Mad. HSS., dl TI,, 
Juynboll. 

3 Ibid, Cod. 3868 (3). 
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US an account of the different obligations of hiimati 
life. The first book, namely Adipurana, which is an Old- 
Javanese prose-work, is partly based upon the Old-Javanese- 
Adiparva, and begins with a discourse on 18 duties over 
marriage, respect to be paid to elders and masters, etc."^ 

In this book, the speaker is Murtthitasana and the person 
who hears him is Vismanagara, the king of Prastanagara 
in the island of Gawangan. It also recounts the war of the^ 
Devas and the Asuras over Ainria^ which has also been 
described in the Tantu Panggalaran and in the Javanese- 
Adiparva, According to our author, the eclipse of the Sun 
and the Moon was caused by Singhika and not by Rahu,. 
as we see in the Mahlbkarata. According to Juynboll, the 
language of the book is not different from that of the 
Tantu^ the KoravahramUy the KtvTijarakarna etc. We shalb 
have occasion to discuss this work more fully later on. 

The Bhuvanapurana is an Old-Javanese work having: 
some corrupt Sanskrit slokas. It describes a dialogue 
between Vasistha and Paramesvara, who was seated in 
Kailasa, about the four asramas and castes. It incidentally 
mentions the ‘Mlecchas^ and the Wayang players. 

The Kainandaka Ra/am^i, however, gives an exposition 
of the duties of the ruling class. Kamandaka is the name 
of a Bhagavan or a learned preceptor of good old days,, 
who assumes here the r 61 e of a tutor to a prince. Dr. 
Friederich in his note on the list of these' books says^ that. 
Rajaniti has many points of resemblance with the ^Prince* 
of Machiavelli. Cod 3877 (i) begins with 'nama (read— 
namah) Sivaya/ It contains the name of .some of our 
epic heroes. Like Kamandaka, Bhagavan Vyasa plays 
the leading role of a teacher in the book called Nitipraya?^ 
It says that Visnu was the author of it, and Vyasa the- 

1 Ibid, Cod. 5019. ' 

2 Verhand. Bat. Genoot., deel 22, p. 28. 

8 Suppl. Cat. Jav. en Mad. HSS, dl H, p. 243ff, Cod, 4888... 
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editor. The book was written as a text-book for a prince, 
who was threatened by enemy. The language of the 
book, according to Dr. Juynboll, is not very old. It states 
tliat king Suparkadeva of Ayodhya was once attacked by 
Aji Wangbang, king of Danawuhawu. Bhagavan Ratna- 
bhumi t ok compassion on him and gave him the N%ti- 
praya. Guided by its principles, he was able to overcome 
his enemy, the king of Danawuhawu, whose daughter 
Yajnavati was subsequently carried off by him, Suparkadeva 
also receives some instructions on polity from a parrot, 
who was no other than Raveya, the son of Bhagavan 
.Ratnabhumi ; he was cursed by gods for throwing a nagasari- 
flower on them. Like many Indian, books, Cod. 86i of 
•this work ends with HH Nitipraya parisamTiptaP Many 
passages of it reminds us of Kautilya’s Arthahastra. 

About the nature of the ideal king, the Niiipraya says, 
"‘A good prince must protect bis subjects against all unjust 
persecutions and oppressions and should be the light of 
his subjects even as the sun is the light of the world. If, 
on the contrary, a piince neglects to extend his benevolence 
and protection towards his subjects, he exposes himself 
to be abandoned by them, or at any rate, loses their confi- 
dence.^' 

About the Prime-Minister it says, ‘Tt is a disgrace to 
a Prime-Minister for any hostile attack to be made on the 
CQuntry entrusted to his charge without his knowledge or 
that he should be careless or inattentive to the same rather 
thinking how to obtain , the favour of his prince than to 
secure the safety of the country. So it is when he does 
not understand how to administer the country properly, 
or fails to invent what is useful ; whe.n be makOs many 
promises, but. fulfils few ; when he is. carqless w,ith. regard 
to public affairs and talkp much about what is of no conse- 
quence, seeking to be admired by the people and putting 


1 Ibid, p. 245. 
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on fair appearances when his intentions . do not correspond ; 
-when he cares nothing about the misfortunes of inferiors, 
provided he gets money himself; when -finally he is not 
faithful, but deceitful— such a Prime-Minister is like the 
hawk which soars high in the air, but descends low on 
the earth to seize and steal its fruit. But a good Prime- 
Minister is he who is upright in his heart, moderate in his 
fear of the prince, faithfully obedient to all his orders, 
kind-hearted, not oppressive to the people and always 
exerting himself to the utmost for the happiness of the 
people and the welfare of the country/' 

As regards the duty of the ambassador, it says : ‘‘A 

person entrusted with a message from his prince must 
never abuse his trust placed in him, but always keep in 
sight that on such occasion he is the representative of the 

prince. Before he enters any foreign country, by 

some secret means or other, he occasions his own name and 
that of the prince his master to be spread over the country, 
at the same time he obtains every possible informa- 
tion regarding the state of the country and the people. 
On entering the country, he must assume a dignified 
appearance and not speak or look about him more than 
is necessary. Such conduct will inspire the people with res- 
pect for him.”^ 

These wise sayings are never Machiavellian in tone, and 
they have found their place in every political science of the 
world, though in the garb of a different language. In a 
similar strain the Javanese Nltisastra says-: ‘'It is the duty 
of the chief of the nation to enquire into everything which 
can affect his subjects ; to know whether they are pros- 
perous or not, if everyone attends to his duty, if they 
are skilful in the execution of it or not, and in all cases to 
take measures accordingly, never losing sight of justice/'-' 

1 Translated by Raffles in his ‘Bisfonj of 1830, YoL I;, 

PP. BOdff. 2 Ibid, p, 288. 
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It continues further : “A chief should keep his plan o£ 
attack as secret as possible, because the knowledge of it 
may enable the enemy to be on his guard and turn the 
measures taken to his own advantage. He ought not 
to challenge his enemy to give battle, as in that case the 
enemy will have an opportunity of preparing himself for 
the same : but he should attempt to surprise him and rush 
upon him like a fire, that quickly and without much noise 
consumeth all with which it comes in contact/' 

The author of this book, observes quite appropriately 
that ‘^the severest misfortune which a man can suffer is to 
be deprived by force of the land upon which he lives and. 
which he has cultivated or to have his wife and children 
taken from him by force/' 

The Nltihastra Kawi offers the highest position to holy 
sages — a position, which is higher than that of Bhatara^ 
Guru or even the moon. It says — 

*'Bhatara Guru is cool, still colder is the moon ; but the 
coldness of neither is to be compared to that which is 
instilled by the voice of a holy man." 

The book runs into 123 stanzas, which have been com- 
posed in the most beautiful Kawi. It has been supposed 
that the book is co-eval with, if not older than the cele- 
brated Bharaiayuddha^ which was composed in 1157 A. D.. 
by Mpii Sedah. It is curious, however, that we cannot 
discover any passage from the Arthasastra of Kautilya or 
Vi§nugupta in the Javanese and Halinese N%ti Literature. 
,Th6ugh his name appears in the Calcutta stone-inscrip- 
tion of Airiangga, dated 965 Saka or 1041 a. d., no part of 
his celebrated book has yet been discovered in Indonesia.. 
It is clear, however, that he had been enjoying an inter- 
national reputation even in the middle of the nth century 
A. D. as a great writer on polity or N%tu Though . 
future researches may throw further light on the 


1 Bhatara is probably derived from Bliabtaraka. 
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subject, it can be said in passing that the style and 
^reasoning in some i\^^/Aworks constantly remind us of the 
poignant and virile pen of the writer of the Indian 
Arthah^stra. Many passages have been handled in a 
: strikingly similar fashion. It is not impossible that a chance 
discovery may yet turn up some Kawt translation or part 
thereof of the original Indian book, just like the Vlllth 
book of the Manavadharmasastra, which was discovered in 
the Javanese Svara Jambu ! 

B, Jurisprudence 

The earliest form of the idea of authority is belief in 
a divinely ordained set of rules — which, in the latest form, 
emanate from the sovereign power in a politically organised 
society. '‘The theory of the entire body of law, both religious 
and secular,’’ says Golap Chandra Sarkar,' “emanating from 
the deity is maintained by Mann, whose code is admitted to 
hold the highest rank among the works called Smrti. A 
text of Brhaspati declares that a Smrti or rule, that is 
opposed to the sense of Manu’s Institutes, is not approved ; 
since, the superiority of Manu’s Code is ordained by reason 
• of its embodying the purport of the Veda or revelation/^ 
Thus the fiction of divine origin, which is one of the 
characteristics of ancient Jurisprudence, has been maintained 
:as a distinctive feature of early Indian law*codes. About the 
primitive Hindu conception of the origin of law, we read in 
rthe Brkadaranyaka Upanisad^^ 

Sanaivavyabhavat tat hreyorTbpamatyasrjata dharmamJ* 
The same book also states in a different place, 

^^Tarrh devahcakrire dharinarci sa evadya sa 

In the^Javanese and Balinese law-codes, too, the fictioil 

T Vide, Tagore Law Lectures, 1891, pp. 

3 I, IV, 14. 

Ibid, I, V, 23; vide also Manu, 1,58; II, 11. 
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of divine origin has been maintained throughout, and Lord’ 
Siva has been described as the propoUnder of some. The 
Swamsam or Purvadhzgama, for example, pretends to 
codify the laws propounded by i^iva. As the greatest 
number of early Indonesian law-codes have been based 
upon the Manovadharmamstra of India, it is but 
natural that they should breathe the same Indian spirit.- 
Besides, in the earliest evolutionary stage of society, a fiction 
of this character is urgently necessary for marshalling 
the recalcitrant elements of society to the side of law and 
order — and, this has been responsible more than anything 
else for the incorporation of such fiction in the earliest law* 
codes of the world. \ The Indian term Agama, which means 
a Sastra handed down by the gods, and which is used^ 
by the Indonesian peoples to denote their law-codes, is,, 
therefore, significant. 

As regards the date of these works we are quite in 
the dark. Only the Bwmasana has been referred to in an 
inscription of 991 a.d. If it be identical with the extant 
work, it must have been present in East Java during the- 
reign of Anantavikrama. With reference to the Agama- 
and the Adigama, which Raffles • regards as the very 
foundation of Indonesian jurisprudence, Dr. Juynboll re- 
marked that they were probably composed in the Majapahit 
period. According to Dr. J. L. A. Braudes, they are 
later still. The preamble of the Adigama^ however, points 
out that ^ it was codified in 1323 Saka or 1401 A.D.,. 
by the ‘^King of Majapahit, who honoured Buddha"'.^ As 
the Agama is older still, we can probably place it fifty years 
earlier, i.e., c . 1273 ^aka. As regards the date of other 
books, we cannot say anything more than that they are 
later still, ^ ■ ;• ; , ; 

It will appear to careful observers that in spite of- 

1 Eind&e-recM 
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Indo-Javanese contact from the earliest centuries of the 
Christian era, no Hindu work on jurisprudence has yet 
been discovered in Java which may be dated prior to 
the loth century a.d. The date of the earliest work 
extant of Java is the Sivamsanct, and it falls at a time 
when the iT^^^'-literature was just blooming forth. Indian 
works on Jurisprudence have been written in Sanskrit 
and, as this sacred tongue was not intelligible before the 
compromise-language was developed, it is not very 
probable that any work of Indian .origin would be dis- 
covered in future which may be dated before the 8th 
century A.D. If the theory we have enunciated in the first 
chapter be correct, this is the logical conclusion. We ^ 
know,® however, from extant inscriptions and records 
of the country that the terms of Indian polity to designate 
kings, ministers, etc., were greatly employed, and even the 
names of cities, like those of Campa,^ were already 
Hinduized. 

The book Agama, which we have mentioned previously, 
also goes by the name oi kutaramamvat and it was edited 
and discussed by Dr. J. C. G. Jonker in 1885 in his 
book ^Een Oudjavaansch weiboek vergeleken met Indische 
rechthronnefif i.e., an old-Javanese law-book compared with- 
Indian originals. It is a classical work largely based upon, 
the Manusamhita^^ The code enjoyed great celebrity in 
Indonesia, and this. appears from a passage in the Sivasasanar 
containing the place^ : . ^'DharfHoBastrakutciranianavadiy^^, i,e. 
the law-codes of kutaramanava and others.^ According to 
some other scholars, however, the phrase is a corruption 
of ^'Uttama Manu^', which is. not probable (vide Jonker, 

I ntrod., pp- 11-1.5.) Dr., Juynboll thinks that ^the work has. 
utilised some -.other sources, as well for propounding some. 

1 Vide, prof. Kamesh Chandra Majiimdar, . M.A., Ph.D., . 

Ghampa, Introduction. , - . f >• . ^ d- 

2 Vide, Yoorloophj vershg van het eiland Bull, p. 24, - i 
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of its views, In the composition of this law- code, some 
.'.Balinese influence b noticeable. It is not certain, however, 
df this book has been referred to in the iSivasasana ; in that 
case, its date would be considerably earlier. 

I It describes some regulations with reference to a§tadu 8 ta 
.and allows a substantial measure of personal right for self- 
defence. Some specific rules have been embodied in the 
•.work, which forbid peoples from lodging complaints in 
law-courts on particular days and directing men not to 
indulge in intercourse, etc.d on certain occasions (vide 
Manu, chap. Ill, 45).^ As regards divorce and re- 
marriage of women, it makes a new departure and re- 
colours Indian injunctions according to their new 
: setting. ^ 

The book ^digaina is a more recent work and claims 
^ have been based upon the Rajanlti. It opens with an 
dnvocation to Lord namo Buddkaya namaiy\ 

'the language, however, being a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Old-Javanese. It also speaks of astadz^sta, with which 
Jonker's edition of the Kuiaramanava begins, and specifies 
. the nature of astacorah ; some regulations with reference to 
. cattle in pasturage, punishment according to gradation 
-of castes have also been set forth. Of more import- 
; ance, however, is the Furvadhigama or the Bivamsana^ which 
we had occasion to mention previously. It was some- 
what elaborately noticed by Friederich in 1849 in his 
‘^Voorloopig verslag van het eiland Bali\ 

It opens with— 

Avighnam astu* Nihan Purvadtgama 4 amnd mstra- 
.•sar(hdrta purva ramba sang F las vfddhacarya rUja purokita, 
sarva gui^ffia, banu EMnu^rasmi sadrha sarva/anakr- 
daya ta Misraharana^ sakalasudamani sirasi pratiathita^^^ 

1 Bijdragen T.L.VK., deel 71, pp. o68if, 

2 Cod. 3852 (5 and 9) in Suppl. Cat. Jav. en Mad. HSS., dl 
11, p. 198. 
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The above passage shows that the book was composed 
by Pandit Misraharana, who has been called a vrddha-* 
carya, rajapurohita, sarvagimajha, crest-jewel of all peoples, 
etc. The corrupt phrase Sakcda^cudamanl-sirasl pratisthita^ 
reminds us of similar passages in Indian books and ins- 
criptions. The Deopara stone inscription of Vijayasena’^ 
and the Madhainagara grant of Laksmanasena^ use the 
phrase ^^KarnMa-kmtriyanam kulasirodcimalp^ with refer- 
ence to Samantasena. Similarly, the Khalimpur inscription 
says, ^prakf'tibhir=^laks 77 tyah karam grahiiah Srlgopala Hi 
ksitVsa-sirasam cudamanistat su^ah” etc,^ 

Apart from literary styles and the constant use of 
Sanskrit, we find references to the administration of oath- 
formulas which we also notice in many Kawz-xecords of 
Java. CoJ, 3958 (2) of this book refers to Wayang or shadow- 
plays. It also mentions some Saiva sects like (A)Iepaka, 
Canaka, Ratnahara, Sambhu as well as Sivapaksa.^ It 
ends with ^BivamsanasTiroddhrtasanay The book was extant 
ill its older recension in the reign of king Anantavikrama 
of the Dharmmavaipsa and is already referred to in an 
inscription of 991 a.d.® The law-book Devagama^ which 
forms one of the Sang Hyang Trayagama of the law-code 
Tattva ning Vyavahara^ is also known as Kreta^ UpapaUy 
•Kretapapatiy Dharma JJpapati and DharmapapaiiP It is 
partly based on the Institutes of Manu (Chap. VII). It deals 
with the charges of false accusation, rules for buying and 
selling, guidance for debtors and creditors, divorce, etc. 
The law-code Krama ning Sakq% also contains some Sanskrit 
verses and, according to Dr. Juynbol!, the corrupt Sanskrit 
sloka in this work — 

i Ep. Ind., Vol. 1, pp. 305£f. 2 1909., pp. 467ff. 

3 Ep. ind., Vol. IV, pp. 243if. 

4 Suppl. Cat. Jav. en Mad. HSS, dl II. 

d Vide-y Inleiding Hindoe-Javuansclip Kunsf^ I, pp. 4off. 

6 Bijdragen T.L.VK., deel 71, -p, 56S; also Kincloe reclii in> 
IndoneuBy pp. 35ff. 
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'^Grhinah putrinamolah tramana^ Ksatriyah, ityantah 
Saksyah mahartti sudah yedapyanindritah^' 
is suggested in a corresponding ^loka of the Manusamhita.^ 
Of avowed Indian origin, however, is the work calied 
Svara-Jamhu. It has been suggested that the title is an 
obvious corruption of ' Svayambhu. It is an adaptation 
or translation of a great part of the 8th Chapter of the 
Manusamhita (Chap. VIII, Slokas, 250, 246, 242, 332, 234, 
224,230, 260. 59,139,27, 290, 293,293, 297; Chap. XI, los 
etc,)* We proceed with the Tattva ning VyavaMra^ which^ 
though not very old, gives us the interesting history of the 
origin of the four castes. Besides giving the story of creation, 
it says that the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vai^yas and 
^ildras came out respectively from Brahma’s forehead, arms, 
thighs and feet. In the place of forehead, Indian scriptures 
generally have UnukhairC or mouth/^ It inculcates the 
duties of kings and offers us some informations regard- 
ing literature. Some interesting historical data regarding 
the kings of Tumapel, Kediri and Majapahit can be gleaned 
from the pages of this law-book. It says that in Kediri. 
ruled the descendants of Visnii and in Majapahit, those 
of Brahma. It was, therefore, written at least after the 
foundation of Majapahit by Raden Vijaya, — which is the* 
theme of the celebrated Middle- Javanese Work Rangga 
Laws? Cod. 882 of Juynboirs Supplement^ — the 

A&tMa^a Vyavahata^ with the familiar Indian 
formula — Avighnam astu. It has been written in pure 
Old-Javanese, interspersed with Sanskrit. It also speaks 


1 Blanusamhitil, TUT. 62. 

2 Vide Manusamliita^ I. 31. 

3 It may be seen in Vreede, Cat. van de Jav. en Mad. HSS, Cod: 
2218; also in Raffles’ Uhiory of Java, Vol. 11, 1830, pp. 112ff. 

4 Vol n. 

5 vyavaJidra^^ is also described in the Manusamhita^. 
Chap. VXir, giokas 3ff. 
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o£ the a^taduqtas^ which we noticed in connexion with 
the Adigama, Like the previous law-code, it also refers 
to Majapahit and, therefore, its earliest date cannot be 
pushed beyond the date of the foundation of Majapahit. 

Devadaigb^aA another book of the same category, is 
also known as Dharmavicara^ Both the names are clearly 
Sanskritic^ — the one meaning ^sceptre of the gods,’ while 
the other signifies ‘administration of law.’ It says that 
it has been written in old- language which, we believe, 
modern linguists will not deny. It states further that 
Visnu incarnated on earth to punish evil-doers. The title 
of the book appears on p, 24 of Cod. 3957. (i).^ It runs 
into 35 articles and has been written, as said before, in Old- 
Javanese or Kawi. 

In Indonesian law-codes, the king is represented as the 
judge, who fixes days for hearing cases. \!Constantly we 
come across references to the administration of oath- 
formulas, The king in the rble of a judge is described in the 
ancient literature of Greece, Rome, India, Java, Bali and 
other countries. The Manusamhita says : — 

^^Amatya-mukhyam dharmajnam prajham dantam 

kulodgatam/ 

Sthapayed asane tasmin khianah karyeksane 

nrnara///® 

‘The king will have to discharge his functions as a judge 
as long as he is well ; when ill, he ought to be relieved by 
a learned ainatya or Mantrin”.^ In Javanese and Indian 
literature, it is stated that the king is assisted by some 
learned Brahmanas, who, in his absence, discharge the 
functions of judges. Indeed, the Manusaw^hita explicitly 
states^ 

1 Tijclschrift V.I.T.L.VK., deel 18, 1872., pp. 295fE. 

2 Suppl. Cat. Jav. en. Mad. HSS, dl II. 

3 Manusamhita, VII. 141; cf. VII. 20-21. 

4 Tbxd, VIII, 9; vide also Sindoe-reeht in Indonesie,- p. 116£^d 
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: ^.‘Yada svayam na kuryat tu nrpatih karyadarsanam 
Tada niyuiijyad vidvamsam Brahinartam kalryadarsane^^ 


It has been noted that .the . administration of oath- 
formulas, and ordeals has been, constantly referred to in the 
law-codes of Java and Bali. .In many inscriptions of Java, 
path has _ distinctly ^been mentioned in. various, places. 
Ordeals, which were resorted to in cases of grave offence, 
were believed , to be efficacious in discovering the real 
Wi'ong-doer, who might otherwise escape the punish- 
ments of law, , This. peculiar custom was not only prevalent 
among the Indo-Aryan and . Austronesian peoples, 
but also among the Teutons, etc. The proximity of 
Java to India should not, therefore, be adduced, as an 
argument for supposing that these peculiar customs 
were derived from India, where, ordeals „and admini- 
stration of oath-formulas were, frequently, .resorted to. 
..An analysis of details will clearly demonstrate that the 
systems both in India, as well as in ,, Indonesia were, of 
indigenous growth. Before we work out our hypothesis, it is 
perhaps necessary to point out that the picture of. the caste- 
ridden Indian society was fully represented in Bali, where 
there were the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vai.^.yas and ^udras. 
^^^ow, in administering oath to the Balinese Madras, they 
" were asked to drink some charmed ., water, in .w;hich a. ldntar- 
leaf inscribed with patlvfprmulas was thrown; For. the 
Ksatriyas and the, .Vaisyas, sprinkling of oath-water was 
regarded as sufficient, To t.hej Brahmanas, even the, hearing 
of the. formula served the, purpose of oath-administrationif 
^^^'very lurid, picture of.; the future was also drawn at 
the same time as a warning to those who might give 
false evidence.^ in India, so also in Indonesia, the 

1 Vide Bindoe-reeJit in Indonesie, p. 129. 

2 Manusatiihita, ¥111 ‘SgTOlj.also cf. Bindoe-recht in Indomsie^ 

p. ,129: .. ” _ . / . 
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[ witnesses who gave evidence on oath, were asked to appear 

I at a temple (in the presence of Brahmanas — Manu). The 

i oath which was administered in the temples was called 

I Madeva-Saksi by the Balinese peoples, the phrase Madeva- 

j; Saksi being probably derived from Mahadeva-SaksI, 2.^/ 

[ Lord ^iva is a witness. When both the parties were 

f concerned, this process of oath-administration was called 

I Madevagama, which, we think, may /fnean either ^the law 

I of Lord Siva^ or 'a visit to Lord Siva.’ 

! Now, the Manusamhita states^ that in administering 

oaths, one should say “TeH” to the Brahmanas, ‘‘Tell the 
truth” to the Ksatriyas, “Swear by cow, seed and gold” 
to the Vaisyas”,and, “Swear by all your sins” to the Madras, 
In the case of . the iSudras, however, Manusamhita also 
recommends a separate procedure. It states that the 
♦^udi'as may also be tested by fire or water-ordeal, or by 
making, them tpuch the head of their wives and sons. If 
they are not burnt by fire or soon floated by water, ^ then 
the veracity of their oaths may be taken for granted.® 
will appear from this description that, though temple-going 
is a common feature of early Indian and Indonesian system 
of administering oaths, details in connexion with the process 
do not agree. It must be admitted, however, that the 
same spirit has been maintained in. the Indian as well 
as . the Indonesian law-codes. Manu does not explicitly 
^ state anywhere if oath-water was a necessity in ancient 

Indian courts. 

In the Hindu law of evidence, women, though 
excluded as a general rule, were allowed to appear in 

> 

1 Manusamhita, VIII. 88fi:. ; vide a slightly clifierent account in 

Kautilya, iDp. ed. Shama Sastri, 1923. 

2 It appears from this that the man . in question was thrown into 
water with a heavy weight on his body. 

*' 3 Fide Manusamhita, VIII. 114-115. 
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certain cases.^ The reason adduced for their exclusion 
was * 

'‘Eko'lubdhas = tu saksi syad «= bahvyah sucyo’pi iia . 

striyah 

Str!buddher = asthiratvat tu dosais — ca — nye’pi ye 

vrtah''^ 

,:// In Balinese law-courts, they were allowed to appear 
as legal witnesses. In this respect, Indonesian women 
seemed to stand on a higher plane than their Indian sisters. 
In respect of undesirable intercourse, however, between 
persons of different sexes, Indonesian law-codes seem to 
be equally stringent with their Indian counter-parts. By 
, article 242 of the Agama,^ if a man of compara- 
tively lower standing is illegally united with a woman of 
the higher rank, he must be killed. This sweeping rule 
hasy however, been slightly modified by Art. 251 of the 
Agama» The Manusamhiia generally recommends fines. 
But in extreme cases, mutilation of limbs and even capital 
punishment have been explicitly recommended.* 
jj' .y.Jhe position of the Brahmanas in Indian and Indo- 
nesian Jurisprudence is unique. Manu,® the staunch pro- 
tagonist of Brahmanical privileges, states in unambiguous 
terms : — 

“Na jatu Brahmanam hanyat sarvapapesv = api sthitam 

Rastrad — enam bahiskuryat samagra-dhanam = aksatam^' 
[^‘If a Brahnnaija is the worst sinner, still he cannot be killed— 
he will merely be expelled from the country with all his 
riches”]. Because^ as Manu adds, there is no greater crime 


1 Vide Maiiusamliita, VIII. 68, 70. 

2 nU, VIII. 77. 

3 Vide Hindoe-recJii in Indonesie^ p. 112. 

4 Vide Manusamhita, VIII, 352E, particularly 359, 366, 371, 372, 

374. 

5 Ibid, Vm. 380.; c/. Vm. 381. 
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than killing a Brahmana. The king shcmld not, therefore, 
think of passing a capital sentence on the Brahmanas even 
in dream ! Similar is the tenor of the Balinese Jurispra- 
dence.'^ Art. 245 of the Againa, however, mentions a case 
in which a Brahmana may be killed without being tortured. 
This reminds us of the only reference in Kautilya, who 
xecommends the king to drown a Brahmana accused of 
high traason.2, .One^. interesting fact to be noticed in this 
connexion is that "the fine depends, as in early Indian 
law*codes, upon the position of the injured one in the 
social scale. In killing a Sadra-thief, for example, 
one is fined 40,000 kempengs till we rise to 160,000 for 
.killing a Brahraana-thief. According to the Agama^ this 
is the maximum fine. In the Devadanda^ as well as in 
other works, caste-considerations have been given undue 
prominence, and they have greatly vitiated the ideals 
of law and justice. Some regulations with reference to 
■slaves, lending of gold or money, keeping ferocious dogs 
that bite others, cutting out dykes of fields, etc., have been 
dealt with in the law-code called Devadanda. As regards 
inheritance, where a Brahmana has sons by wives of different 
castes, the law of Bali seems to follow, though in spirit only, 
some of the regulations laid down by Manu.® Because, 
though the wives’ varna is a determining factor in both, the 
details do not concur. 

Sarasamuccaya is also a law-book, in which we come 
across a large number of Sanskrit ^lokas followed by an Old- 
Javanese translation. According to Dr. J. L, A. Brandes, 
this work is identical with Radja Nistjaja. Manusarahita, 
Harivarma and some other books of Indian origin have 
supplied the main legal theories of this interesting work. 

1 \ ide Agama, p. 87; Sindoe-rp^chf in Indonesipj ]y. 100. 

2 Artliaf^astra, chap. XI, p. 277; also Ihid, p. 270, ed. Shama 
;S,astri, 1923. 

3 Manusamhita, Chap. IX. 149ff. 
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Cod. 3852 (10) of this book opens with an anecdote of Visnu, 
who goes to rule over Medang under the assumed name of 
Tawkandyawan and begot four sons, Mangukiihan,. 

Karungkalah, Sandagarbha and Katumalars.^ While 
discussing Cod. 4469 of this work, Dr. Juynboll pointed out 
that some of its verses were derived from VII, 97 ; I, 88; X, 
4, etc,, of the Manusamhiiat 4245 th verse of the ffarwamsa^ 
verses 1558, 1559, 1560 of the Udyogaparvan, 296th verse 
of the Asvamedhikaparvan, etc.^ 

With this, we bring our discussion on Indo-Javanese 
Jurisprudence to a close. The survey which we have made 
above has probably demonstrated the great kinship of the 
Manavadharmahastra to the legal literature of Java and 
Bali. The fiction of divine origin \has been strengthened 
further by the maintenance of Sanskrit ^lokas in the law- 
Codes of Indonesia. It ought to be remembered, however, 
that the laws of adoption and inheritance are somewhat 
different in Java and Bali, Similarly, divorce and re- 
marriage of women, which are not generally countenanced by 
Hindu law, make a substantial departure from Indian law- 
codes, It is painful to think, however, that the Indian 
colonists of Java and Bali, who gave a newer orientation 
to every form of Indonesian culture, did not show, at least 
there is no proof that they did show, any aptitude for 
bettering the conditions of the Javanese and the Balinese 
Women in the eyes of law, It is quite true that the Indian 
Jurisprudence of ancient times could not rise in this respect t(y 
the height of the Egyptian law-codes, or even the Code of Ham^ 
MurabL Still the colonists, who had adapted themselves to 
the peculiar environment of the Javanese society, could have 

least tried to improve the position of Indonesian womenj 
with whom they must have come into contact in different 
walks of life. The probable reason for this passivity, we. 

1 FicZe SuppL Cat. Jav. en Mad. HSS, dl II, p. 193. 

2 p. 276. 
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think, is that the position of Indonesian women, though 
not very high, was at least similar to, or a little better 
than that of their Indian sisters. Indian jurists of 
Java and Bali, who were imbued with the ideals of the 
Ma 7 iusamhita^ could not easily get rid of those 
obnoxious legal theories of ancient times. A general review 
of the earlier portions of the ninth chapter in the 
Manusamhita would clearly demonstrate the actual position 
of women in the classical period of Indians history. People 
who viewed women in this light could hardly improve 
their position elsewhere. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
the Nltimstra-kawi of Java lays down in a similar tone, 
‘'For the saying is : that a raven can sooner turn white and 
the tahjang-plant (water-lily) grow from a rocky place 
than a woman can be upright.^' This vilification of woman- 
hood throws a lurid light on the early Indo-Javanese 
Jurisprudence, which was evolved to suit the requirements 
of this peculiarly-constituted society. It has to be further 
observed that the law-codes of Java and Bali, like those 
of India, do not betray any democratic outlook. 
The sanctity of Brahmanism and caste-theories has been 
a stumbling-block in the way of meting out equal justice 
to all. But, as these factors were the legacy of earlier 
times, peoples had to submit to these harsh regulations 
without any apparent demur. Barring all these obvious 
difficulties in the way of awarding equal justice to all, the 
purity of Dandamti was maintained throughout Indeed 
3796 in Ju3mbolPs supplement says — 

“Yo narah pidayet (read, pidayed) rajha dandj^o (read,, 
dandab) so (read, sa) na kadacana’^ 



CHAPTER VI 

WARIGA AND CONNECTED LITERATURE 


We shall discuss this branch of literature under three 
'Sub-divisions, {a) Grammar, Lexicography, Prosody and 
Rhetoric, (Medical Science) and Wang'a (Astrology 

or Astronomy), and (c) Cosmogony and Mythology or 
Mythical Chronology. The grandeur of the Javanese epic 
literature generally arrests the attention of average readers, 
who are apt to forget that the creation of the main struc* 
ture has been possible for its secure foundation on the forms 
of Sanskrit Grammar^, Lexicography, Prosody and Rhetoric, 
which, along with the national tradition of India, have 
served as an inexhaustible quarry to the classical writers 
of the Indo Javanese period. These elements, though 
exotic, were at the root of the sudden efflorescence of the 
Kawi-literatme of Java. An analysis of these foreign 
forms in the Old-Javanese literature will, therefore, enable 
us to gauge the depth of Indian cultural influence on the 
islands of Java and Bali, and enable us to assess the real 
value of the Indo-Javanese literature, which has appeared 
to be, more or less, a facsimile of that of India. 
Indeed, an examination will show that the Javanese 
writers were no less proficient than Sanskrit authors in 
the handling of Sanskrit Chandah and Alankara. Some 
works on Metrics, like those on Grammar, Lexicography, 
Usada and Wariga, have escaped the ravages of time. 
These were doubtless supplemented by some works on 
Alafikara (Rhetoric), but at this distance of date no vestiges 
of them have remained behind except what we can painfully 
glean from the /G2:^e;2-works themselves. They betray a 

I Its inEucnce is not so conspicnous ns that of the other three of 
group (a). 
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ixiarvellous knowledge of Sanskrit Rhetoric^ used with a 
good amount of success, and hence, they raise a presump* 
lion about the wide prevalence of the rules of Sanskrit 
Alahkara in the writings of the Indo Javanese authors* 
Some of the writers undertook to edit Vocabulary or 
Lexicography of Sanskrit, and some even went so far as to 
write Sanskrit Javanese grammars. Indeed, the Kawi^ 
authors of the classical period had sometimes to perform 
the double function of a school-master and a poet, and there 
are records to show that some writers were both,^. With 
these preliminary remarks, let us now pass into the 
subject proper, which we propose to open with a review of 
group {a). 


(a) Grammar^ Lexicography^ Prosody and Rhetoric 

In the group of Indojavanese Grammatical and Lexicon 
graphical literature, we fortunately possess some works. 
Of them, especial importance attaches to tl>e Adisvara^ 
Ekalavya^ Kftavasa^ Suksavasa, Cantakaparva and the 
Svaravyafbjana, The last^mentioned work is an avowed 
Sanskrit Javanese Grammar, though Krtavasa and Cod^ 
3895 (i) in Juynbolhs Supplement^ also offer some intei'est- 
ing grammatical rules. 

The Svaravyafijana"^ is divided into two parts. The 
first part deals with the vowels and the consonants-— 
the svaras and the vyahjanas. The second part deals with 
conjugation and Sanskrit composition. The work offers 
some interesting Sandhi-rules, In the list of vowels, which 
it offers, we find only a, a, w, f*, I, ^ ( as in Eng. *iness% 
m, 0, ahi om ; the corresponding long sounds of these 
vowels have not found place in the list. Dr. Juynboll 
'.thinks, however, that the omitted letters might have been 

1 Vide Suppl, Oat. Jav. en Mad. Hss., dL II, p. 281. 

2 Vide Bijdragen T. L. Vk., 6tli series VIII, p. 630ff. 
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present in the original of this MS^. 3896 (i) also 

speaks of the anusvaras and the vyahjanas. 

In the list of consonants, khay cha^ jha^ tjia, dha have 
been omitted, .and there has been some confusion over the 
placing of the three s's. In Sanskrit, \V’e have ^ » but 
here, s has been accommodated before s and s. It'should 
be noted,, however, that the order of all letters — vowels as 
well as consonants — is perfect in the Mahayanist work, the 
Sang Hyang Kamahayanikan^^ which, in its present form, 
probably existed in the loth century A*D, 

The short sounds {e,g,, etc.) are said to be 

‘ekamatra', and the long ones {e,g,y a), 'dvimatra% one 
syllabic instant is allotted to a short vowel and two to a 
long vowel. The double sounds Cii^ ah, etc.), unlike 

Sanskrit, are known as 'trimatra.^ The vyanjanas, on the 
other band, have been divided into *ghosa,’ ^anunasika*, 
^antasvara/ etc. Further, our author speaks of hidantya^ 
(evidently a corruption of hidatta*) and ^anudantya* 
anudatta) varnas. The svaras or vowels are again consi- 
dered in two broad divisions, dirgha ?>. guru and 

laghu, short, while the vyanjanas come under the 
headings of *murddhanya' (cerebral), ‘talavya’ (palatal) 
‘dantya* (dental), "'mahaprana’ and ‘alpaprana/ We miss 
here ‘austhya^ and ‘jihvamuliya.* The Javanese people, 
obviously, understood these technical terms, and this appears 
from the explanations they have offered, e,g,, ‘murddhanya’ 
has been explained as ikang aksara medal ing 8 irah\ etc., 
2>., the sound of . the letter originating from the head 
{==:murddha).^ 

^ Now we come across Sandhi-rules, The writer says : 

^ Hkang ikara dadi ya\ le., ‘F should be changed into ‘yV 
and he has oiffered some illustrations thereof, from which 

1 It is Cod. 4315i at the Leiden Bibliotiieek. 

2 J. Kats, Sang Eyang KaniahCimnikaUj 1910, pp. 53-55. 

3 The Sanskrit rule is: 'litnrasanam murddha\ 
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we select only ai+am±=ayam, . According to the Sanskrit 
rule,^ it should have been ayatn. The other rules are, 
^ukara dadi wa\ 2. ‘u’ should be ^w.-, aiid.the example he 

gives, viz,^ ba + a + i = bawi, exactly fits in with the. Sanskrit 
rule, by which we have tested the previous , example. 
Further, he says that if the vowel ^a’ is followed by 
they will compound into ^o',. and the example he cites in 
illustration thereof is, no doubt, very interesting. Because,, 
it is no other than our much too familiar example of 
^Gahgodaka' («=Gai)ga-fUdaka),^' which we used to read in 
schools. After' the svara-sandhi, we come across the 
vyanjana and the visarga-sandhi. They have also been 
explained in the above manner and, therefore, we do not 
think it necessary to offer any more- example. A work of 
similar nature has also been referred to in Cod, 3173 (l) of 
JaynbolTs Supplement^, where we notice the Ngalamat 
Serat Sandhi Sesira • .in Prof. Vreede’s Catalogue^ also, 
we came across one Serat Saudi Sutra. 

The second part, of the Svaravfanjana is called Krtavasa 
(probably a corruption from /Samskrta bhasa'), and it has 
sought to give some instructions on Sanskrit composition* 
It begins with — . ! . . 

Sah vrksah = ikang kayii 
Sah vrksah tisthati===Iagi yah 

In the second example, the author has not translated the 
first two words, as they have been rendered before into 
Javanese, and he thought that the translation of iisthaii was 
enough for conveying the sense. It is almost similar to the 

1 Ecr/ yavuj/ilvah — Pndj Inyimudaij av df/ dv efe syuraci (pafe)^ 
Piiiiini, VI. I. 78 and Bliatto-ji’s vrtfl thereon. 

2 Ih/ the rule, ‘ddguriali j avarnddaci pare purvaparaijoTeko 
ajunddeiah sydfd PaninijVI. I. 87 and Bhattoji’s vrffl on it. 

3 Suppl. Cat. Jav. eii Mad. Hss., dl. II, p. 218. 

4 Vreede, Cat. van de Jav. en Mad, Hss., 1892, pp. 362-363. 

5 For sandhi-rnles of Ivawi-grammar, vide Kern, Verspreid'e 

^Qescliriiten, Vol. VIII, p. also, IX, p. 4ff. ‘ ’ '' '''' 
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use of Htyarthd in Sanskrit. Then the writer furnishes some- 
examples of neuter gender : 

Tat kananam^sikang alas 

Tat kananam kusumitam = raakambang iya 

It is noteworthy that the translator has not committed any 
mistake in rendering them from Sanskrit to Javanese. 
After giving a few more examples in neuter gender, the 
writer ventures to illustrate some cases in feminine gender: — 
Sah^ latas^ika udwad 

Some examples of instrumental cases like ^Tena Vrksena,' 
etc., have also been given ; so also some examples to 
illustrate the plural numbers. 4259, called Krtavasa^^. 
describes the conjugation of verbs towards the end. The 
verb ‘tisthati^, for example, has been conjugated in the 
following manner : — 

Tistati, Tisfcata^, Tistante. 

/ Cod. 5075 of the Lombok collection contains a Sanskrit 
grammar with interlinear Old- Javanese translation. The 
first section of it deals with the Karakas and ends with 
ilH hd,rakasamgraha[m)saimpt^^ The second section opens 
with ‘Avighnam astii*, and furnishes a list of the names of 
different Samasas and various constructions thereof. The 
name of Panini is rather interesting. The versus 
Memorialist which mention his name run as follows : 
Dviguh iatpuruBo dvandvalh karmadharaya tathaiva ca^ 
bahuvrlhyUm vyaylbhavoli samasah Paninestu 8 at\ King 
Indravarman III of Campa is also said to have been 


1 Bead ‘Sak 

2 SuppL Cat. Jav. en Mad. Hss., dl 11, 207 j also, Bijdragea- 

T. L. VK., 3rd Series, YI, 1872, pp. 80-81. 

3 It has evidently been corrupted; tire chandah has also been 
spoilt. It might be that the original -vvas, ^Dvigustatpuruso ^dmndvas 
tatha ca karmadfidrayali, hahuvrlhyavyayihliamu mmasdh Fdrii- 
nestu saf.* 
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versed in Panini's Grammar with Kaiika, the Akhyana 
and the Uttarakalpa of the^aivas.^ So it appears that the 
Grammar of Panini was known in Greater India, but 
when, if at all, this came to Java is difficult to say. The 
above versus memoriales might have passed to Java as a 
traditional lore without the actual work being ever 
present among the Indo-Javanese grammarians. Our Cod^ 
ends with *Iti samasah samaptam/ 

There are some works on Lexicography and, of them^ 
Adisvara^ is one. Its spellings, however, are very corrupt, 
though the general tenor of the subject does not differ 
from some other books of this category. 'Ksiti', for 
example, has been spelt as *siuV 'bhutala^' as ‘bufcala', 
‘bhasa’ as *basa' and so on. The Ekalavya^^ also a dic- 
tionary, begins with avighnam astu nainah siddhmrd 
l^Cod. 5140 (2)]. It gives synonyms for earth, water, 
trees, metals, etc., and for deities like Visnu, Kama and 
others. It further furnishes a list of the synonyms oP 
Prince, Brahmana, different parts of the body and so 
forth. The work Krtavasa, which we have described 
previously, also gives a list of the names of Gane§a, Varuna, , 
samadhi, puja, vrata, and ekacitta. We get here 29 names 
of Indra, 31 of Agni, 27 of Vayu, 29 of Kama, 48 of Moon, 
59 of Pandita (i.e, Brahmana), 28 of birds, 48 of snakes (ula), 
9 of Yama, 8 of Brhaspati and 29 names of king. Cod, 
5175 offers a list of the names of the celestial nymphs, such 
as Padmamurti, Tahjung biru, Gagar Mayanga and 
Sulasih.^ Ten names of Moon occur in this Cod, as well 
as in Cod, 22049 \S) of Prof. Vreede’s Catalogue,? They are 
^a§T, Sitangsu, Sasangku, Condra, Bassanta, Rati, Sasa- 
dara, Endung, Prabanca and Tien. Part of the Cantaka- 

1 R. C. Majumdar, Champa^ 1927, p. 232. 

2 Juynboll, Suppl Oat. Jav. en Mad. Hss., dl. 11, Ood, 4009.. 

3 Ihid.^ Codices 3906 (1) and 5140 (2). 

4. lUd, 

5 Vreede, Cat. van de Jav. en Mad. Hss,, 1892. 
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parva,'^ a prose work, contains some explanations of words 
for Sun, Moon, Gods, 7 vidyadharls, and pretends to offer 
an exposition of *‘all myths”. It does not appear to be a 
■very old work, because some Chinese and Arabic words 
have, crept into it. 

Of greater importance, however, is a Sanskrit-^a^e;2 dic- 
tionary,^ wl^ich is available at the Library of the Batavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences, It partakes of the nature 
of Sanskrit kmas or dictionaries, offering Sanskrit syno- 
nyms for particular words. It has, for example, the 
, following verses on ‘Deva’ or God : — 

^^Amaras Tridasah proktah Girvana Vibudhah Surah 
Vppdaraka Aditijah Nirjara Danavadvisah ii 
Lek-hah Svarvasino. "svapnah Tridive^ah 

. . Sudha^inah 1 

Deyah svargasado 'martyah Rbhavo hnrtapas tatha I) 
Aditeyah Suraanasah Sup.arvano Divaukasah i 
Devatas tah.Striyamuktah Sandhe ^tha 

Daiyatani ca 11 " 

By comparing this list,^ as also some others, with rele- 
„vant passages of the celebrated Lexicography of Amara- 
slmha, w.e. com.e to notice, that the arrangement of syno- 
nyms differs in each, while some new words appear in both* 
,The number of words, in each of these §lokas, remains 
appro:H:imateIy the same. More interesting, however, is 
■the list of synonyms for Lord Siva, who enjoyed a 
unique position pf • honour among the Buddhists and the 
,Saivas .of Java and Bali. The last portion of the list has 
.'been, mutilated, but the legible . portion* runs as 
'follows 

1 Jtiyiiboll, Suppl.'Cat. Jav. en Mack Hss., dL H,- God. 4575. 

2 Kern, Terspnide (Jesclirlften^ Vol. IX, p. 275if. 

3 Cf, Anaaratea, Bk. I, Chap, I, Sec. X, H. T. Colebrooke's 
edition, 1808. 

4 cf, Ihkhj pp, 5-6. Our remarks do not differ from those made 
on the previous list. 
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“Sivasarvavirupaksah^ Mahadevo Mahesvarah I 
^rikanthah Sankaro Bhargah Somadhrt 

(read, *dhrn) Nllalohitah li 
KaparddI ca Krttivasah Rudro Gangadharo 

Harah j| 

Krsanuretah Kamarih Pinaki Vrsaketanah li 
Durjatis (Read, Dhurjjatis) Tryambako Bhimah 

Sarvajno Giriso Mrdah i 
Ugrah Pasupatih Suli Vamadevo 

Ganadhipah 11 

Isa Isvara Isanah Kapali Paramesvarah I 
•Sipivisto Vyomakesah Tripuraris Trilocanali ll 
Vrsabhadhvajah Kratuh (-dhvamsi Bhutelas 

Caiidrasekharah) 

(Sambhuh Sarvo Bhavah Sthanuh Sulabhrt 

Somabhrd Dharah’^ 


Similarly, some other §lokas have been devoted to the 
enumeration of the names of Brahma, Visnu, Buddha, 
Kuvera, Kamadeva and other deities. It may not be 
proper to regard this Sdinskrit-Jiiawz kosa as a credit to 
Indo-Javanese scholarship, still it serves to show the 


1 Read Sivasarvavirupaksa. 

2 The above reconstruction may be suggested. Tvx-atuh^ by itself 
can never be the name of Siva and, therefore, is probably a 
mistake. AlS the given list approximately tallies with that of the 
Amarakosa^ we may accept Uvratudhvamsi^ from the latter .as a 
probable synonym. Of the words not given here, ^Bhute£iascaiidra~ 
^ekharah^ of Amarnkom ux)keeps the requirements of the prosody if 
•only we read ^Yrsadhvajah’ in the place of ^Vrsabhadhvajahk Kawi-^ 
writings, if they are faithfully represented iii Dutch transcriptions, 
have misused ^h’ here and there, and, therefore, Kratu (-dhvamsi) 
might have been intended in the original. 
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influence of Indian culture on Java% and particularly the- 
influence of some deities, who were in the lime-light during 
the Middle-Ages, when this interesting Kom was compiled*. 
This probably necessitated their incorporation in this dictio- 
nary to the exclusion of many other deities. 

* We should note in this connexion that Naiyayika- 
darsana and Nyaya sastra have also been referred to in' 
^Kawi-Oorkonden% Nos. Ixviii, Ixxxiii. 

n Now that we have discussed the Grammar and Lexico- 

U 

graphy of Indo-Javanese origin, we may proceed with the 
Prosody, and Rhetoric of these islands and try to find out 
Sanskrit elements in their forms. But before we take up 
the subject proper, we shall make some general observations 
on Indo-Javanese Chandal} and Alahkara, It is interesting, 
to note that our Javanese authors have carefully followed 
the dictum of Sanskrit critics, which may be expressed in 
the language of Vi^vanatha Kaviraja : ^Adau naimskriy^ 
m%r va vasiunirdesa eva va\ Accordingly many works 
of the classical period of Indo-Javanese history open with 
a phrase of benediction, generally with, *om avighnam astu\ 
which is sometimes followed by salutation to ^iva, SaraV 
svatJ,- Buddha, GaneSa, or other deities. The introductory 
pofetions of the Bhuvanaho^a and the Bhuvanasamksefia, to 
name only two books out of many, may illustrate the point, 
enabling us to compare them with similar portions of the 
Baghuvamjsami the MudrZirak^asam^ etc. This will serve to 
«how a strange communion in the literary ideals of the 
^Indo-Javanese authors, who have not infrequently intro-) 
^duced this practice towards the closing portion of their 
'works. The Javanese Kr^ncintaka^ the Swasasana, the Sang ^ 
Uyang Hayu^ the Vratihdsana may be adduced to illustrate 
the point To offer a description of the poet and his family ^ 
wa3 also a custom widely prevalent among the classicar ' 
writers of India and Java. The Ndgarakftagama , 

1 Cf. Kern, Verspreide Qesclmifen, Vol. IX, p. 281. 
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panca, the Arjunavivaha of Mpu Kanva, the Sihupalavadham 
of Magha, the Harsacaritam of Bana are quite good examples. 
In writing works in Kawi-^oQ%y or Kakawin, the writers 
of old Java have drawn upon the vast resources of the 
Sanskrit literature, and have sought to beautify their works 
with a lavish use of Indian Chandah and Alahkara. Metres 
like Sragdhara, Tristubh, Rucira, Vasantatilaka, Manda* 
kranta, etc., have been judiciously used to enhance the 
grace of their compositions, and Sanskrit Alahkaras like 
Anuprasa, Yamaka, Apahnuti, etc., have added an additional 
lustre to their Indianised literature. Reserving the 
subject for a more adequate treatment later on, it may be 
said in passing that though the Javanese authors have 
generally observed the rule, Ekavrttamayaih PadfaiK\^ 
they have done so at the sacrifice of the remaining portion 
of the dictum, ^Avasand nyavrttakaih^^ both of which 

have been usually followed in Sanskrit. . Let us now pass 
into the subject proper.^ 

The well-known work on Prosody, the Vfttasancaya 
or Collection of Metres, was edited by Dr. Friederich about 
80 years ago.^ In an introduction to this work, he observed 
that the book is of Indian origin, containing versus memo^ 
riales, which are something like short Panini satras intended 
for committing those rules to memory, and that the work 
has been writtezi partly in Sanskrit and partly in Polynesian 
Kawt, This book further mentions a treatise on metrics, 
called Piiigalakosa, which would naturally remind us of the 
Sanskrit PingalacchandahsUtra of India, lAi^ Piihgqlako^a 
served as a model to our author, Mpu Tanakung, and he 
based his work on this book of Sage Pihgala, who, as 

\ 

’ 1 This rule lias been violated, for example, .in the 6th canto of 

the Javanese liamiiyajia, 4th canto of the Indian Sisupcilavadham, 
5th canto of the Kirdfdrjiimyam, 9th canto of the Baghuvarrisam, 
etc, 

2 Verhand. Bat. Genoot, 1849, dl XXII. 
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tradition says, held discourses in the guise of a naga. 
As the titles of Pi^galakoqa and PingalacchandalisUtra 
seem to be near-related, one may conjecture that these 
two works on Prosody are identical. But the result 
of a comparative study of the Vi/ftasaiimya, instituted 
by Dr* Kern, with the Sanskrit Pingalacchandalisutra and 
Kedara^s VrUamtnakAra^ has not borne any positive fruit,—* 
no valuable relationship has been established among these 
works of Indo- Javanese versification*^ Though we do not 
obtain much result from this point of view, our conclusion 
on the subject is not barren at all. Indeed, Kern points 
out that for an adequate appreciation of Sanskrit metrics, 
it is necessary to have a sound grasp of the main principles 
of jfira^/"Prosody, and this is no small gain to the literary 
history of ancient India. It should be remembered, how- 
e*ver, that the book merely offers an exposition of * Vrttas^ ; 
‘Matrachandah’ and ‘Ganachandal)* have, found no place in 
this OId*Javanese work on Prosody. 

In the theoretical part of the VrUasaficaya, the author 
sums up the names of the classes of metres, which begin 
with strophes extending from 4x1 feet to 4 x 27 feet Mere 
theories are described in strophes from 3-8, while the prac* 
tieal part or model strophes run from 9-108. Of these 100 
strophes, 104, 105, 106 and 107 being examples of metres 
discussed in the earlier part of the work, we practically find 
here only 96 pure Indian Chandahs. The author has devoted 
some spacefor Dandaka, which is almost half-prose and half-*- 
poetry. It is no wonder, therefore, that in spite of proper 
rhyme at the end of verses, the Dandaka hears almost a prose 
composition. In the place of 96 pure Indian Chandahs of the 
VHtasa^caya, we get only 85 in Cod. 5109 (2)^, According 
to Dr, Juynboli, the measures in the Canta^afiarva^ also 

1 Kem, Verspreide Geschrijten^ voJ* IX, p, 95ff. 

2 Juynboli, SuppL Cat. Jav. en Mad. Hss., dl. II, p. 289. 

3 iMrf., p, 219, Cod. 4673. 
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materially differ from those in Tanakung’s Vrltasa^ficafa, 
In the Middle-Javanese literature of the Kidung-class, we 
come across some examples of an entirely different kind 
of Chandah, the Macapat metre, the Tengahan metre 
and so forth. 

We know from the book itself that the writer “ 
of this Kdiwi-wotk was Mpu Tanakung. Though it has 
been surmised by some scholars that the second name of 
our author was Cakravaka, it is not easy to record one's 
opinion on this point. Because, the colophon, which 
mentions his name, is not explicit, and it runs as follows 
VrtiasaUcaya 11 Cakravakadutacarita H Tanakung fl " 

The literal meaning of the relevant phrase would be, 
'History of the Duck-messenger’. Though the phrase cer- 
tainly reminds one of the name of Kalidasa^s immortal 
Meghadiitam, the propriety of introducing the phrase here 
will always be questioned by scientific investigators. 
The date of this interesting is interlinked with 

the problems of the Old-Javanese Ramayana^ thus furnishing 
a most perplexing Gordian knot in the field of literature. 
We, therefore, reserve this point for discussion later on, 
where we shall consider not only the date of the Old- 
Javanese Ramayana^ but also the date of the Lubdhaka 
and the Smaradahana^ which, on account of tradition 
and internal evidences, have yielded one of the most 
vexed problems of Indo-Javanese literature. ^ 

It would be a great mistake, however, to regard these 
works as a mere theoretical exposition of the Indian metres. 

If we analyse the 6th song of the Old-Javanese Ramayaria of 
Yogisvara, we find, for example, that the first 18 strophes of 
this song have been tried in Upendravajra ; strophes nos. 19-26 
in ^ardula ; 27 in Aupacchandasika ; 28-63 in MalinI ; 64-113 
in Anustubh * 114-141 in Candravarta ; 142-159 in Vasanta-, 
tilaka ; 160-171 in ^ikharim ; 172-195 in Upajati ; 196 in 
Indravajra ; 198 in Upendravajra ^ 199-200 in a kind of 
Dhrti ; 201-203 Mattamayura, Similarly, song no. 44 of 
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the Nagardkftagama has been tried in Suvadana ; 45 
in a kind of Krti ; 46 in Sardulavikridita ; 47 in Vasanta- 
tilaka and so forth. We have taken here a few examples 
at random, and it is not difficult to multiply such 
instances. Let us scan one strophe to see the working 
method of an Indian Chandah in relation to Old-^Javanese 
poesy or Kawh 

Take, for example, the following instance in Bhujanga- 
prayata, which, as is well-known, is expressed by the rule 
Bhujan^apraya,tam caturhliir yakaraih. To use the sym- 
bols of scansion. 


the strophe is, 

ya ya 




ya 




*^Aneh neriti pwa Saked parvatagod 


ya 


ya 

-A--. 


— ^ ^ — 


ya- 

-A — 


ya 


Gunud mas Arunya naranya Suteja 
ya ya ya ya 



Ya ta cankrama ^ri , mahanilakantha 


ya ya ya ya 



karid muncavan mas pucaknyati§obha'*^ 

From what we have said before, it would appear that 
the Javanese authors were no less proficient than Sanskrit 
writers in the handling of various Chandahs, which, as 
we have seen, are derived from India. It is not 
much known, that the Kawi-vfxit^xs were equally 
at home in Sanskrit Rhetoric, called Aladkara, 
<:)rnament or embellishment. In the following few lines, 
we shairtry to measure the success they attained in the 

'1 lirahman^purana Rakawin, Son^ XI, Strophe I. 
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use of Indian Rhetoric. Because, no poet, however great, 
can do away with Alankara or grace, which lends additional 
charm to his composition. Every poet, therefore, seeks to 
bring in a harmony of symphony and style. When a 
word-magician, for example, writes ; ‘Rajanl 8a%ai^ ghana, 
ghanadeya garafana rimijhimi aabade varise' he naturally 
tries to arrange his words in such a way that the reading 
of the verse immediately brings out in a most exquisite 
form the picture of a rain-drained sky in the month of July 
to the reader’s imagination.^ So sweetness, word-play 
and imagination-drill are the very soul of poetry. Let us 
see, how our Kawi~vjt\\.t,xs have fared in respect of judicious- 
ly using various forms of Sanskrit Rhetoric like Anuprasa, 
Yamaka, Apahnuti, Upama, Rupaka and so forth for en- 
hancing the grace of their works. 

About Anuprasa, Dandin says : — 

“Vanjavrttir anuprasah padesu ca padesu ca 
Purvanubhava-saipskara-bodhinl yadyadurata.”* 

,7he repetition of like letter or syllable, which is the 
■ characteristic of Sanskrit Anuprasa, is not an uncommon 
•feature in Indo-Javanese Kavyas. - Though many poets, 
Indian as well as Javanese, have sought to cover their 
poverty of imagination with the brilliance of letter-play, 

• It has still produced a great effect in the hands of master- 
artists. ViSvanatha Kaviraja has furnished some brilliant 
examples in his Sahttyadarpanam,^ of which we select a 
•couplet from Chekanuprasa. 

Unmilan madhu-gandha-lubdha-madhupa-vya- 
dhhta-cutahkura/ Kridat kokila-kakall-kala-kalair 
udgirna-karna-jvarah — ” 

1 c/. “Yesam, KavyanuManahJujasavasM^visadibhiiie Mano- 
muhure Darnaniya-tanmamhavanayooyata ie hrdaya-samvada- 

ajal), Sahrdmjah". Abliinavagupta, DhvanyaloJeahcana, p U, 
-Kavyamala edition. 2 Kavyadariah, 1, 55ff. 

^ 3 Chap. 10, p. 534, Jivananda Vidyasagara’s edition, 3rd 

.impression. 
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It will be observed that this form also recalls some?- 
characteristic structure of versification in Old English and 
other Teutonic languages. Be it noted, however, that the 
rules of Indo-Javanese Anuprasa do not necessarily adhere 
to those of English alliteration, though they may be grouped 
together in a general way. In the above example, dha and 
ha furnish illustrations of Sanskrit Anuprasa. 

writers of Java have also made an extensive use 
of this form of Alankara. Yogisvara, the celebrated author 
of the Old-Javanese RUmayana^ writes^ 

*‘Bika Suci Suddha Saiva Sira Satvikasanta,” etc. 

The above example, amongst others, tends to show the 
diffusion of knowledge of Sanskrit Rhetoric among some 
Kawi-vixViOxs. The above instance has been selected at 
random, so also the following from Mpu Dharmaja, who 
composed the beautiful Kakawin Smaradahana : — 

“Akrak tan katahen tangisnira turnon tunwan 

smaraweh seke]”^ 

We quote a different example from Prapahca, who flourished 
towards the second half of the 14th century A.D. The 
perfect form of his Anuprasa would make us believe that 
this Alankara had not fallen into desuetude during his time. 
He says : — 

^‘Prapanca pracacah panca, pracacad pocapan ceced 

Prapongpong pipi pucche prem, pracongcong 

cet pacehpaceh 

Tan tatatita tan tuten, tan tetes tan tut ing tutur 

Titik tantri tateng tatwa, tuhun tamtam titir ttitih,^'® 

We do not know what the boastful Ghatakarpara would, 
have said if he had ever the opportunity of reading this^ 
particular strophe. The use of ^ in the first example, / in 

1 Fifth Canto, 

2 Bmaradaham^ ed, R. ng. Dr, Poerhatjaraka, BihUoth6(^*b. 

Javauica, no, 8, 1931, p. 29, 13, 

3 N^gamkrtagama, Song no. 96, 1-2, 
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the second and the third (last two verses), and j> in the 
last one (first couplet), has furnished good examples of the 
use of Anuprasa in Kawz-poesy, Without multiplying 
instances, we pass on to consider the use of ‘Yamaka^ 
which has been described by the writer of the Sanskrit 
Kavfadarhali in the following manner : — 

“Avyapetavyapetatma vyavrttivarnasamhateh 

Yamakam tacca^ padanam adi-madhyantagocaram”^ 

When a collection of vowels and consonants repeats 
itself in the same order — the sense of the word-pair 
differing — the rhetorical form thus obtained may be styled 
Wamaka^ the twin. It may occur towards the beginning, 
middle or end of a verse or verses. The reader may re- 
memberin this connexion the famous example of the 
Sahityadarpanam beginning with ^^nava-palasa-palasavanam- 
purdlp^^ but, so far as form is concerned, this has been 
outshone, we think, by the following exquisite lines of Mpu 
Dharmaja, which have fulfilled some conditions of Dandia 
in one single example : — > 

^‘rembang-rembang apantaran kalihiben 
pang pung pakis panggaga ] rembat 
nampu kajar-kajar kamumu lea 
sung-sung guyunyanangis | ngkane dnnya 
sawah kapanggih alango Iwah gung gung 
akweh pakis | sarwecchabikutak taluktak 
akituk syok syok dhwaninyangetek/’^ 

1 KdvyadaHahy 3/1 

2 Read in this connexion, KCiinjadarsah^ 1/61. 

3 Jivananda Yidyasagara’s edition, p. 538. 

4 Bmaradahana^ op. cii,^ p. 28. We may also note in this con- 
nexion the effort of Indian and Javanese authors to begin a word 
.with the last half of the previous word to enhance the melody of the 
Terse. Cf., ‘^Tama sansara ring gaiyd tyugB, ring rasa sanmata’^ 

Ndga mkrtdgama^ 97/1 

JThis may be compared with ^‘Mrgamada-sau'^’ah/ia-rab/iasa-vasamvada- 
uava-dalamala-tamale’’ Gitagovinda^ 1/3. , 
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It is apparently one of the most perfect examples of Yamaka 
in all Kawz-litora.tmQ. The pairs of 'rembangV^ajar*, ‘sung’, 
‘gung’ and ‘syok’ occurring at different points of the above 
example, may remind one of the definition of Dandin though 
this is not a clear case of Sanskrit Yamaka. The earlier 
portion of the second verse may also be considered as an 
* example of Sanskrit Anuprasa. A/' variety of Yamaka 
known^jto critics is Sahdasta Yamaka, which begins every 
foot with the last words of the previous foot. A beautiful 
example of it has been furnished by the celebrated 
Sanskrit author Dandin, and it runs as follows t — 

‘^Upodha-ragapyavala madena sa 
Madenasa manyiirasena yojita 
Na yojitatmanam Anahga-tapitam 
Gatapi tapaya mamasa neyate.” 

In the foregoing example, ‘madenasa* ‘na yojita,* and 
^gatapi ta* in the second, third and the last feet have respec* 
tively been taken from the closing portion of the previous 
relevant foot. It is a pleasant surprise to us to learn that 
even this variety of the Yamaka was known to Yogisvara, 
the writer of the Old-Javanese Ramayana, who has offered 
us the following example. And, the sample furnished by 
Jogtsvara is, we believe, more perfect than the one we have 
-quoted before. It runs thus : — 

“Sakweh nikang talaga tan hana tanpa tunjung ; 

Tunjung nya tan hana. kurang pada mesi kumbang ; 

Kumbang nya kapwa muni tan hana tanpa sabda ; 

Sabda nya karnnasuk tan han tan manojna.**^ 

may be quite interesting to note that even such 
^technical forms of Sanskrit Alankara as ‘Apahnuti* was used 
with success by Old-Javanese writers. While defining the 


* 1 Vide 0. L. Z., 29, 1926., p. 935; we searched in vain for a 

-iiiittilaT example in the Arjunavivdha, 
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characteristics of this form, the Sahiifadarpanam'^ of Visva- 
natha Kaviraja lays down the following rule : — 

*‘Gopaniyaip kamapyartham dyotayitva kathahcana 

Yadi slesenanyatha va'nyathayet sapyApahnutih^^ 

If having given expression to some secret object, one 
construes his meaning differently, either by paronomasia 
or otherwise, it is to be known as Apabnuti or conceal- 
.ment* 

An interesting example has been given in the STvhitya-^ 
darpanain 

“Kale varidharanam apatitaya naiva Sak37ate sthatum 

Utkanthitasi tarale ! na hi na hi Sakhi 1 picchilab 

panthah^*^ 

It may be translated thus : In the season of clouds, it 
is impossible to remain without a husband ( or without 
falling, both of which may be translated by apatitafa ). 
‘Art thou agitated, fickle girl ?' 'No, no, dear friend, the 
way is slippery\ 

Here apatitaya has been construed differently to suit 
•different occasions. Such form enhances grace and brings 
in a mixed touch of humour and romanticism, v BVom the 

V"' 

same work of Yogl§vara from which we have quoted 
■so often, we illustrate an example of Sanskrit Apahnuti in 
its Kawi-gzxh. 

“Sabda ning bhramara matta ya apuya 
Yak rengij ya mahuyang hati mapanas 
Tulya parwwata se deng matunu murub.”® 

Thus far we are absolutely sure of the influence of '"" 
Sanskrit Alankara on the forms of Kawi-'po&sy . It would 
not be proper perhaps to lay much stress on Uparaa, 
Ati ^^ay okti,. etc. Because, there is a -peculiar ten»' 

1 Jivananda Vidyasagara’s edition, op. cit.^ p. 589. 
c 2 Ibid., p. 589. 

3 Vide 0. L. Z., 29, 1926, p. 937. 
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dency in human mind to draw analogy from objects of 
similar nature to enhance the siiggestiveness of ideas. When 
Shelley, for example, wrote the exquisite verse, **Make 
me thy lyre even as the forest is‘^(‘Ode to the West Wind’),, 
we are to think that the comparison was born in the poet’s 
imagination. Javanese authors have sometimes compared 
bamboo-trees with flutes ; because, when wild wind passes 
through the bamboo-trees, they seem to produce the melody 
of flutes or lyres. Kalidasa,’- similarly, writes : — 

Yah purayan kicakarandhrabhagan, 

Darimukhotthena samiranena 1 
LJdgasyatamicchati kinnaranam 

Tanapradayitvamivopagantum” [} 

(Gusts of winds coming out of mountain-caves are pro- 
ducing murmuring melodies in the holes of bamboo-reeds,,, 
and, it appears therefrom that the Himalayas are timing 
with the tunes of the ^full throated^ kinnarls). 

In some of the most beautiful poems of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the idea has found an exquisite expression. 
Compare, for example, 

‘L4ji roder prakhar tape, 

Bandher jale alo kanpe, 

Vatas vaje marmariya, 

Sarivadha taler vane” 

This may be rendered in the following manner • 

'The mid-day heat is keen, 

The light shimmers on the lake, 

And the wind spreads murmur 
Along the row of tal’. 

The central idea of it, however, has found an equally fine 
expression in the following verses of the 'varsamangala* : — 

1 Kalidasa, Kumurasarnhhavam 1/8* cf. also, Bharatayuddha^.. 
50/5; Vrtiasaficaya^ 93. 
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“Duliche pavane §an san vanavlthika 
Gita may taru-latika” 
i, e, ‘The forest sways in the wind, 

And trees flutter in leafy music’. 

Now, all these poets of East and West have given 
'expression to the same idea by drawing a comparison 
between ‘tree’ and flyre’. It will not serve the purpose of 
higher criticism if we precipitately enunciate that one has 
borrowed from the other. Judging the question from this 
point of view, we shall not perhaps obtain much valuable 
result from our attempt to discover parallel Upama, Rupaka, 
Utpreksa, etc,, from Indo-Javanese literature. Still a pre- 
sumption is raised that, as Kawi-\vn\^xs have enormously 
borrowed from Sanskrit literature, they might as well have 
obtained these forms of Alankara from the same Indian 
source. With these words in our mind, let us now study 
this particular branch of Indo-Javanese Rhetoric. 

Let us begin with some examples of Simile and Meta- 
phor. Mpu Sedah, the celebrated writer of the Bharata^ 
yuddha^ who composed it in 1157 A. D,, writes : 

^'Uruk warnani wandirania kadi soka makemoli 
ping' gal ling 

[^'Sad looked her fig-tree, like unto a sorrowful wife 
separated from her husband’’]. 

The above specimen will certainly remind us of a host 
of parallels in Sanskrit literature. Kalidasa, for example, 
while describing the Winter-season in his Rtusamharantj 
offers us the following parallel • 

“Then the Priyangu creeper, reaching maturity, 


Grows paler, O Beloved, 

Like a lonely maiden from her lover parted.” 

The central idea of these two passages also occurs in 


1 Bhamtayuddha^ Strophe no. 9. 
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the Raghuvamham'^i Ratmvall,^ Meghadntain,^ and some- 
other works of ancient India. Indian and Javanese authors 
have not stopped here. They seem to have a special fasci- 
nation for the lovely eye-brows of maidens, which they 
have frequently described as a bow. - Mpu Yogi^vara, for 
example, wrote ; — ‘ 

'*Your fine eye-brows are your bow, 

Your eye-lashes are the feathers of arrows.”^ 

Kalidasa, who is credited with the authorship of the 
Srrigaraiilakam^ writes in the same strain : 

‘‘Her brow is like the bow he bends. 

The side-long glances are his darts/^® 

Similarly, dew-drops have been compared to the flow of 
tears in the Raimyana^ of Yogisvara, and this may re* 
mind us of ‘‘Nisatusarair nayanambukalpaih — in the 
BhattiMvyam, The former work^ also describes that 
the king Is Kalpavrksa ( = wishing-tree), which has again- 
been repeated in the Tantu Panggelaran^ with respect to 
the mother of Kiimara. In addition to these, many exam- 
ples may be cited from Kawi and Sanskrit literature to- 
illustrate how women of good grace have been compared 
to lotuses, their eyes have been likened to those of the deer, 
their faces have reminded the poets of the grace of the 
Moon, their arms have been likened to twining creepers,. 

1 Baghmmmsainiy tinder 14/1, 

2 Matnamll^ 2/B. ’ • 

3 Meghadufam^ uttarameghala, 22, 

4 liCi may a na^ 12/38. 

5 Srnrfdratila'kam, 14; cf, also 'KumdTmarnhliavam, 1/47;; 
Gitagovin-dam, 3/3 

6 Canto 8/96. 7 Of, 6/148. 

8 Cf. sira sang Kumdra^ fimit nha JBhafdrl matmahan 

ia sira Kalpaiaru — i.e,, Einirtara liked it and followed the lady,, 
ahe was Kalpataru or unshing-tree. — ^Pigeaud, JDe Tantu Fanggelaran,,. 
pp. 72, 143. 
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and SO on. ..A very interesting . example of 'SamSayopamar 
occurs in the celebrated Bharatayuddha 

‘*Endah Iwir mahurnp langb gag ana len bhumi, 

Sedeng ning kiilem 

Kaywan yangdadt megha megha matemah kaywan 
Hidep ning mango 

Wintang kembanga kembang angjrah atemah wintang: 
Haneng ambara 

Lwahnyadadyan urut maha ng urut adadyan 
Lwah larinyalaris — 

‘Wonderful ! How the beauty of the heaven and the* 
earth reflects one on the other by night ! The woods ^ 
(reflect) on the clouds, the clouds on the woods — so appear 
they to the poet. Can it be, that the stars are flowers ? The 
flowers scatter themselves and transform into the stars 
of the heavens. The rivers pass into the clouds, clouds - 
hurry to the streams’*, etc. ^ 

It is, no doubt, one of the most beautiful examples of 
‘SamSayopama’ in all 

^.jVJq shall now turti from this field of Rhetoric to the 
broader sphere of ideas and description, where we shalT 
again notice striking similarity. Take, for example, the 
following instance in Indravam^a Chandah : 

‘^Samar diva-ratrinikang suralaya 
Dening prakasatmaka sarva bhasvara 
Angliing Sekarning Kumudajaring Kulem 
Mvvang chakrawakan papasah lawan priya”. 

‘Til the heavens, night could not be distinguished from^- 
the days on account of the glittering objects,/ which scatter- 
ed light. Only the night-lotuses indicated that it was 


1 Based on the German translation ' of Aichele; vide, 0. L. Z. 
29, 1926, p. 938. 
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i Kawz~m\ters have piesented women with collyriumi 
in their eyes, body adorned with flowers, faces with per- 
fumes and with the middle part of the body very lean,. 
Such lovely women are also noticed in a large number of 
Sanskrit works including Meghadutam,^ Raghuvamsam^' 
Malavikagnimiiram,^ Kumar asambhav am, Ratmval\^ 
GUagovindam^ and a host of other works. 

We thus come to the end of our discussion on the Rhe- 
toric and Prosody of Ancient Java. It will appeiatfrom 
what we have said above that the /faa/f-writers were- 
equally proficient in both these forms of literary grace or 
outward embellishments. There is no proof, however, that 
they had ever penetrated into the depth of Sanskrit poetics 
and delighted in literary criticism and aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of dkvani, rasa, the processes for the realisation of 
that rasa, and so on. They have not discussed dosa^ guna- 
and styles of literary forms, which are the aims of higher 
criticism in literature. What is the reason for that ? Are 
the books lost, or were the poets merely satisfied with the. 
superficial forms of Sanskrit literature, thus neglecting one 
of its most interesting aspects ? They were, no doubt, 
imbued with the culture of classical India; but where is. 
the spirit that enables one to probe into the nature 
of the thing? We confess, the materials' extant in' 
Java on this point are too insufficient to enable us. 
to form our judgment. 

With this review, we now pass on. to consider : Usada 
and Wariga, i.e., the Medical and the Astrological literature 
of Java and Bah, which are no less interesting tlian 
Grammar, Lexicography, Rhetoric and Prosody. . : 


1 mrvameijhuh, 27; Utfaramegha]}., 2, 11. 

2 16/48; 13/49; 9/28; 16/69; 7127, etc. 

3 Under 3/126. .4.7/20 ; 7/59. 

S Under .1/11. g 
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(S) Usada and Wari^a 

The Usada or Medical Science was developed to 
counteract diseases that came, according to Greek Mytho- 
logy, from Pandora's box. The Indians and the Indo- 
nesians, of course, did not possess that wonderful box, but 
they had their diseases, and so the Medical Science had to 
be developed. The earliest reference to it in Indian litera- 
ture is to be met with in the Kgveda,^ where a verse depicts 
Rudra as a good physician : ^Bhisaktamam tva bhtsafdm 
srnomi^ ‘I hear thou art the best of physicians.^ In 
Caraka and Su^riita, two early works on Indian Medicine, 
Brahma has been described as the propounder of the 
Medical Science. Indeed, the Buhrutasamhitd" clearly 
states, ^Tirst of all, Brahma narrated this Veda ; 
Daksa learnt it from him. The Asvin twins, who taught 
Indra, derived the Science from Daksa. I myself have 
learnt it from Indra." It was such an old science at the 
time of Caraka {c. 200 A.I).) and Su§ruta {c. 400 A.D.) that 
these writers sought to trace the Science to the gods them- 
selves, nay even venerated it as a Veda. ,14 is regrettable, 
however, that we do not know who is the promulgator of the 
Indonesian Medical Science ; because, being fragmentary 
in its character, it has left behind no trustworthy 
evidence on this point. One peculiarity of early Indian 
treatises on Medicine is that they do not open with 
any invocation to any deity — a custom invariable in 
extant Javane-e and later Indian compilations on the 
subject. .Though the Javanese codices do not betray 
close relationship with early Indian medical works, they 
have some points of agreement with the early Baby- 
lonian, Syriac and late Hebrew medical texts, which 
'‘‘frequently mention the drugs, but their employment is 
entirely subservient to the word of power and the 


1 2/7/16 


2 Chap. I. 
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knowledge of a personal ^devir,”^ Prayers are sometimes 
enjoined by Hindu writers, but charms and incantations 
do not occur. Common peoples and quack-doctors, how- 
' ever, have systematically employed charms for curing 
different kinds of diseases not only in India, but also in 
Java and Bali. Tfhese practices, though absent in early 
Hindu treatises on Medicine, are not altogether absent in 
Old- Javanese works on the subject. This process of curing 
various diseases may be elaborated in the following manner. 

^ J^rst of all, the so-called doctors utter some charms of un- 
intelligible . or half-intelligible meaning over some 
medicine (!) which has been prepared before, and invoke 
deities to lend additional force to their sedatives, sometimes 
threatening the deities if the disease is > not cured. . When 
V ‘the medicine has thus been prepared, it is swallowed or 
otherwise used by the patient. ^It will thus appear that, 
while the Javanese treatises do not betray scientific 
thoroughness like their Indian counterparts, they have some 
points of agreement with the ill-advised processes of Indian 
quack-doctors. As geographical distance leaves out the 
question of West-Asiatic influence on Old-Javanese medical 
science, we are confronted with the question : Was the' 
science (!) then derived from the pernicious practice of 
local Indian colonists, who might be suspected of importing 
it from India to Java? ^he Science of HealingV 'in all 
ancient countries, began with indigenous attempt, however 
crude or unscientific that miglit be. therefore, it 

would be too hazardous for us to assi/me that the Old- 
Javanese medical science was the'gift of the superstitious 
colonists of India, though it is -quite possible that the 
native practices were considerably modified and influenced 
by the immigrants from India; ;purif*femarks, we believe, 
wll be amply borne out by -the int^nalWiddiice. 

1 Cambridge Ancmii Kisiory, Vol, The Assyrian Empire^ 
p. 240. 
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There is a complete work otv Usada in :the: British 
Museum.^ In this book, mixtures and - some Mother 
medicines (to be applied externaJly) have been prescribed 
for use ; it also mentions’ some substances which have to 
be chewed and digested internally. It contains mantras 
or charms, called Memaniranins^ which have been written 
in Kawi or Old-Javanese, though the import of them — as 
is quite natural — cannot be comprehended by modern 
therapeutics. The process is that after the mentioning of 
sicknesS) a charm, beginning with the Indian formula Om 
is read over the mixtures of Gamugan, Kencur, Pala, Jahe, 
Musi, Ketan and Gajih, and the mixtures are then swal- 
lowed. It is Strikingly similar to the process of the supersti- . 
tious Indian quack-doctors employed- for their still more 
superstitious patients. 

Some of these Usada treatises open with invocation to 
various deities. Cod, 4620, for example, begins with : — 

^Om Swah bhatarali^ prman Swaliy Nirbahasivalu Adi-- . 
tpa-BivaV,'^ Cod, 4619 begins with ^Om ovighnam asta i^tu^ 
namas svahTi\^ Similar.'^ is the beginning of Cod, 4618. 
Interesting, however, is Cod, 3942, which gives, on p. 6. 
the names of the Dhyanibuddhas, viz,, Amoghasiddha 
{i,e,, Amoghasiddhi) and Sryamitabha (i.e„ Amitabha). 

Some Javanese Medical codices also betray the influence . 
of Islam. For example, in Cod. 3942, mentioned above, 
we come across the name of Suleman and find some Islamic 
formulas. Similarly, Cod, 3943 (i). not only mentions the , 
name of Jinn (i.e., Jina). but also of Rasul Allah.® Nabi 
Mahammad is again referred to in Cod, 879, which ends 
with ^Sang Hyang Wongkara {auiii), nga, ong, ilas\^ Some 
Sanskrit slokas occur in Cod. 3943 (i), while Cod, 4618 opens 

1 JUjdragen T.L. VK., 1883, p.- 151. 

2 Jiiyiiboil, SupiU. Cat,. Jav, m Mad, dl IJ, p. 250ff. . 

4 Ibid. 

^ . . 6 Ibid,. i. 
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with an invocation to Sivalinga. ,We see, therefore, that 
these medical treatises of Java and Bali are hybrid com- 
pounds of Hihduistic-Buddhistic-cum-Islamic elements 
and were probably written shortly before and after the fall 
of Majapahit, during the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries 
of the Christian era.^ 

We now propose to study the WarzgafV^hich we use here 
in a broader sense to include Astronomy and Astrology. The 
importance of this subject was well-recognised in ancient 
Java, and the etliical book Ra^a Kapa Kapa sd.ys \ *Ttis 
incumbent upon every man of condition ..... to 
know to count 3^ears, months, days, and comprehend the 
Sangkala (2>. Candrasankald) and the KawzARnguage/^ 
It may, therefore, be of some interest to know the traditional 
history of the origin of Wariga in Java and Bali, and what it 
contains. 

There is an Indo-Polynesian work in Bali called Wariga^ 
but its language, according to Van Eck,^ is not wholly 
Balinese. According to the priests of Biilebug, the author 
of this Wariga was Sang Yang Licin.® The kernel of 
the story is contained in the Sanskrit Mahabhlirata, and 
the history of the importation of this science has been 
traced to India. A summary of this tradition^ may be 
stated in the following manner : — 

Metapa, the father of Bhagavan Semiti, as the story 
tells us, was once absorbed in deep meditation on a certain 
hill. On one occasion, Frabu Parikesit Prabhu Pari- 

1 According to the 'Rtm JELiHory of the Tang dynasty^ (618-906 
A.D.), jieoples of conteniporaiy Java were acquainted with, letters 
and Astronomy, But we have no ipositive data for holding that they 
had literature on them, Vkh Groenveldt, Notes on the Malap 
ArcMpeiago and Malacca^ p. IB. 

2 Mjkragen T.L. VK.^ 1883, p. 154. 

3 footnote. 

4 Based on the Dutch translation of the original Balinese. 
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ksU) was chasing a deer, and he came to his cloister to 
i ask him some questions. As the hermit was absorbed in 

j deep meditation, he could not offer any answer to his 

I queries, and the king, being angry, threw a snake about 

his neck and went off to the capital. The snake, who 
was no other than the naga Taksaka, thus roughly handled, 
sresolved to teach the Prabu a good lesson, and immediately 
set forth on his trek. The Prabu, informed of t\iQnaga!s 
•design, made elaborate preparations for the safety of his 
own person and interrogated the surrounding high-priests 
iitda^s gade) about the probable time of the snake's arrival 
The priests consulted their Wariga and referred to a parti- 
cular moment when the snake might be expected to come ; 
but unfortunately the prediction failed. The thing was 
that the Taksaka had seen through their elaborate 

.'preparations and realised that his attempt would be frus- 
trated if he went there in his own form. Not knowing* 
what to do, the mga went to the Sapta-patala to confer 
'With Anantabhoga, the king of dragons. The latter 
concealed the naga in a Jambu-fruit and, himself adopting 
the guise of a high-priest, proceeded forthwith to meet 
the Prabu. Seeing the unknown ascetic, the Prabu asked 
‘him who he was and what was his business. The ascetic 
said in reply that he was a Brahmana j he had come down 
, from the hills to pay his respects to His Majesty by offering 

^fruit and blessings. The Prabu, Hading a delightful fra- 
grance, took the fruit to his mouth and was immediately 
bitten by Taksaka and ha succumbed consequently. 
Janamejaya, father of Parikesit ( ! ), was very angry 
with the priests, as they could not predict rightly, and he 
ordered their worthless Wariga to be burnt by fire. It 
was immediately carried out, though a gust of wind 

carried off some pages of their Wariga to the island of 
Bali. 

The last statement of the above story is important* as 
dt furnishes a traditional evidence on the origin of the 
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Balinese Wariga. Let uis now sea'rcli the contents ‘ oL 
this literature and see how far they ' ate delated to things ■ 
Indian. Or, in other words; let us sthd}^ the inter-relation ' 
of the Indo-Javanese Astrdlogj^. We shall begin with the * 
time-reckoning of these- islands,' ' . . / . -- 

Cod, 5053 is a Warig'a'WoxV^ and it ends with 'i9m Vzsn'u 
Kuimramurii ya namali svaha' etc., while 4656 be- 
gins with ^Iti Trilrhga,^'^ A third Wariga^ Cod, 4662, be- 
gins avighnant astu Sinta!'^ A list of 8 gods, viB,' 

Sri, Indra, Guru, Yama, Ludra (=Rudra), ' Brahma “ 
(i='Brahma) and Uma, has been given in Cod, 3981 (4),. 
which is an Astrological work.^^ySo we see that different 
deities of different sects have been invoked by the writers' 
of these treatises/ and these, therefore, do not appear to 
be the exclusive compositions of any particular sect. It is 
noteworthy th^it we can not trace any Muslim influence on . 
the codices at our disposal. We hold, therefore, tentatively^! 
that these compositions were made before the decline of 
Majapahit, i,e,^ before the fifteenth century of the Christian 
era. ’ 

As regards the system of year-computation, the Brgu- 
gorga and the Afi Baka enunciate in no- uncertain terms 
that the ^aka era was introduced frorh India. About the 
actual dale of the introduction of thiis eraV we> shall have’ 
to say something later on and, therefore, reserving that 
point for further consideration, we shall now deal with' 
other aspects Of the question. As is- well-known, the year 
of the Balinese peoples is a lunar one of 360 days further 
divided iiito 12 unequal portions called' masa br month,« 
month is of 41 days, the second of 23 days,, 
the third of 24 days, the fourth’ of 24 days, the fifth of 26- 


1 Jiiynboll, Suiwl Oat Jav, cn Mad, IL^s., dl II, p. 225. 

. '■? 238. v J 

i.- jB p. 2S0«.. . J jj-li .'i 
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days, the sixth 6 f 41 flays" the seventh of 41 days, the eighth 
of 26 days, the ninth of 25 days, the tenth of 25 days, the 
eleventh of 23 days, and the twelfth of 41 days. >These 360 
days of the lunar year are adjusted' by the Brahmanas to the 
solar one. As regards the division of the month,- Dr. Frie- 
derich says,^ that the combination of the Polynesian week of- ^ 
5 days (Palling, Puan, Wage, Kaliwon and Manis); with the 
Indian week of 7 days,’^^X, Rediti ( 2. Aditi ), Soma, 
Anggara ( 2.^., Maiigala ), Budda ( 2.^., Budha ), Brhaspati, 
Sukra Sukra) and Sanescara (2.^., ^anaiscara)-«-is really - 
the foundation of time-reckoning in Bali. These dates are 
frequently mentioned in /Caze/Z-inscriptions. Raffles says 
further,® ‘^The weeks of 7 days considered with reference 
to the seasons, are termed zvuku^ Thirty of these aie said 
to have been established- in conainemoration of the victory 
obtained over Waiu Gunung'. These thii't}’'; again, have six 
principal divisions, each consisting 0^3$ days and commen- 
cing on the day in which Budda kaliwon- arid -Galungan 

fall together." ^ 

■ paficavara and sapfavara are frequently referred to in' 
some of the extant Wariga works, though they are by no 
means absent in inscriptions and other literary composi- 
tions. Cod. 3981 (4), for example, refers to both of them*, 
while Cods. 4660 and 4983 mention only the saptavara®. 
Cod. 4660, mentioned before, informs us further that over 
each of these seven days, there is- a . presiding deity..J^dr' 
example, on the first day a god is the president ; a human' 
figure, which represents mankind, is the president of the 
second day j an inanimate object, the tree, is the presiding 
officer of the third day ; the fourth day is presided over 

Crawfurd, Asiatic Iteseurches, Vol. XIII, pT 148. 

2 VoorlooiiifJ Terdag ran hot elland HaTi^ p. 51; also tlie 
JLst in the Tnnfu T*a^\if(jtilaHvn^ pp. 14B-150, eel. PigeaiicL 

3 Uhtonj ofJma, Vd. I, 1830, p. 531ff: ' ' = 

4 Juynhoil, - 6Vxf. Jar: en Mad, Msa., dlj Ii; pp. 289-290. 

. 5- Juynboll, SpiyL Cat. Jav. cn Mad. Uss.^ cll. If, pp. , 229, , 237. 
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by a bird. The fifth and the sixth days are respectively 
■presided over by buta ( = spirit) and sativa (beast). The 
name of the seventh presiding deity has not been given in 
the code. Six-day weeks have also been mentioned in Kawi- 
inscriptions. The works Sundari terns and Sundari bungkah 
.also belong to Warzga-litetditme. 

In time-calculation, Candrasankala was the most 
favourite mode of expression, and we have already referred 
to a passage in the Raja Kapa Kapa, which makes the 
study of it an essential part of education. Cod. 3981 
*(3), for example, offers an elaborate description of this 
class of signs used with reference to numerals of years 
'The code^ presents them in the following manner : — 

Candra, ^asi (s=Sa§i), Janma (ssMoon, man) for i 
Netra, Caksu, Nay ana ... ••• „ 2 

Vahni, Pavaka, etc. ... ... „ 3 

Wedang, Sagara, etc. ... ,, 4 

Bhuta, Paijdava, Talaga ( = Tadaga}, etc. ... ,, S 

Rasa, Sadrasa, etc. ... ... ... ,, 6 

"That this candrasankala was the general mode of express- 
ing the number of years — and not an exceptional rule — 
;may be understood by studying d.Kawi-viotk of any reputa- 
tion. We quote an extract from a Wazvatekan with two 
-objects in view, that it offers some examples of the 
above proposition and also familiarises us with the names 
of some Kawi-'^oxks and their authors^ whom we shall 
‘.discuss in a later chapter. It says^ • 

(a) Ramayana was composed by Mpu Yogis vara in 
“Sasti jana suddha manah'\ u 1016 &\E. 

(b) Bhomakavya by Mpu Bradah in 
‘^Sangang awak kilango murt^, L 1019 §.E. 

(c) Sumanasmiaha by Mpu Monagima in 
‘‘Suddha wretta wara hira’*, i. e., 1020 s.E, 

(d) Smaradaham by Mpu Dharmaja in 
“Janangrengo windu wacana’’, i. e,y 1021 lE. 

21 Ihid,, p. 287. -2 Ibid,^ Cod. 4672. 
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(e) Arfunavivaha by Mpu kanva in 
‘^Nayakangrengo winda wong/' i, e,, io 22 s.E. 

(f) Arjunavijaya by Mpu Tantular in 
‘*Hato tuna gura wak/^ u e,, 1031 s.E. 

-(g) Krsnayana by Mpu Triguna in 

“Wak vvarna nanira/^ /. e,, 1041 s.E. 

(h) Lubdhaka-^ Mpu Tanakung in 

‘‘Nora prapanca peteng hati/' 2. 1050 s.E. 

{i) Ghatotkacasraya by Mpu Panuluh in 
“Iku tuna rasa wak,’' i, e,, io6i lE. 

(j) Parthayajfia by Mpu Vidyatmaka in 

“Henu wiku ngambare lemah”, 2. 1075 

(k) Bharatayuddhahy ^ in 

‘‘Sanga kuda suddha candrama*' 1079 s.E. 

(l) Usana Bali by Nirartha in 

“Bvvat bali vamsa prabhu’*, 2. 1141 s.E, 


The dates furnished by our Wawatekan codifier are 
wrong in many cases and, therefore^ they should not be 
.accepted, as they stand, without any other trustworthy 
•evidence. We merely draw the attention of our readers 
to the mode of expression, the historicity of these accounts 
being reserved for separate treatment in subsequent 
•chapters. We do not think it necessary to quote any 
expressions from the Kawi-v^oxVs themselves, because they 
-are legion. 

The people of Java and Bali, like those of Campa^, 
believed in the yugas. In the Balinese Brahmand^apurana^ 
as we have seen, all the four yugas have been mentioned 
by name. Many Kazai-^works have specifically mentioned 
them, while a lurid description of ‘Kali’ is given in the Old- 
Javanese Mausalaparva®. Kaliyuga has been mentioned in 


1 It slioiild be Mpu Sedah. 

2 R. C. Majumdar, Champa^ pp. 206-207. 

3 Juyuboll, Brie Boeken van. het Oudjavaansche MaliahJiarata^ 
Mausalaparva, pp. 128-131. 
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the Old-Javanese Adiparva^ ; Traita also occurs in the 
same work® -as well as in the Old-Javanese prose- 
work called Cantakaparva.^ The Uttarakanda\ also a prose-- 
work, refers to the Traitayiiga. The Dvapara-yuga has 
been mentioned in the Old-Javanese Adiparva^, as well as 
m Sumanasaniaka^. One division 'of time, known as 
‘Kalpa’ in Indian literature, has been referred to in the Old- 
Javanese Adiparva®. These examples have been collected 
at random and their number can extensively be multiplied. 
It is, therefore, fairly certain that the division of time 
according to Yuga and Kalpawas well-known in the islands 
of Java and . BalL Kawi-t^cords of Java also frequently 
refer to the various divisions of the year and the month. The 
Indian iitim like /ekada^!^ ^dvadasf, ‘trayoda§f, 'purnima’, 
*amavasya' also crop up . abundantly in old. inscriptions of 
Java. It would appear from the above- review 'that the 
various systems of time-reckoning in India got a wide 
currency in the islands of Java and Bali. 

We now pass on to the subject of Astrology. Some of , 
the codices extant in Ja\^a and Bali describe the auspicious 
and inauspicious hpurs-^of the day and night by the position 
of the stars or the zodiac signs. The first part of Cod, 5233, 
for example, knows the muhurtalaksana, the second part 
knows the imihnrtalakRanoi-vidhimstra^ while the third one 
describes the Bubhacara-divasa-vidya-sastra^, The peoples 
of these islands also believe that there are five ksanas in a 
day, viz,<, Amrta. Sunya, Kala, Pati and Linyoka. If any one 
is born in the Amrta-ksana, he becomes fortunate. Similarly,^ 
one born in the ^anya-ksana becomes poor ; born in Kala, 
one becomes slave to his passions. Similarly, one, born 
in Pati dies, while debauchery overtakes the one- 

1 Adiimrvaj 3. 2 Icliparvaj 2, 

3 CmtakapaTvaj 206. 

4 Idiparm^ 3. 0 Humanasaniaka, 1/4. 

6 I'dlparva^ 36. .-* . . 

7 Juynboli, Bpph Cat, Jav, en Mwl. Uss.; dl, II. 
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born in the Linyoka-ksana, In the Cheribon Manus* 
- cript\ the name of the signs of the Zodiac, Mesa, Vrsa, 
Mithuna, Karkata^ Simha, Kanya, Tula, Vr§cika, Dhanuh, 
Makara, Kumbha and Mina — have been slightly corrupted* 
It is interesting to note in this connexion that the Old- 
Javanese Anggastyaparva® also gives some information 
on Astrology. It has been stated there that the twenty- 
seven anaksatras ( naksatras = stars) are the daughters 
• of Daksa and Asiktiki, and from them originated Krttika, 
Purnavasu, Vi^aka, Mula, Magha, etc. The Milk-way and 

• other heavenly bodies have also been mentioned in this 
connexion. We are to note here only the name and number 

• of the stars. With this, webring our study of the Wariga 
literature to a close. It may incidentally be mentioned 
.that the Balinese Wariga literatuie also knows one Garga, 
who has been described as a great astronomer. India also 
recognises him as the son of Vitatha, and he enjoyed great 
popularity as an authoritative exponent of the Astronomical 
.Science, He is thus a connecting link between the Astro- 
dogical Science of India and Indonesia, and is an additional 
evidence of the fact that the Wariga literature of Java and 
JB.aii has been derived from Indian sources, which, as we 
have seen before, has been suggested by the MahZibharata 
story and internal evidence of literature bearing on the 
subject. 

C. Cosmogony or Mythology and Mythical Chronology 

Dr. Kern remarks quite appropriately that the stories of 
•^creation belong to the literature of the oldest genre. The 
Brahmandapurana, Bkuvanakosa, Bkuvanasamksepa, Tantu 
Panggelaran, Manik Maya and the Tattva Sawang Suwtmg 
offer a graphic description of the creation~stor3^ The Catur- 
jpakqopadeha and the Adipurana also offer valuable data for 

1 Pajffles, History oj Java^ Vol. I, p. 534. c, 

2 T.G.T. Pigeaud'^ I)e Tantu J^anQ.gdmyn,_ PR. .319-320. 
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mythological and ecclesiastical studies. In the present section^, 
we shall give a somewhat detailed account of the Tantw 
Panggelaran^ Manik Maya, Tativa fSawang Suwung and’ 
the AdipurUna^ We shall begin with the most important 
of these works, the Taniu Panggelaran, which is a veri- 
table repository of cosmogony, mythology and church- 
history. It has no central plot like that of the Kufijarakarna, 
nor does it, like the latter one, expound ethics of a particular 
church. It has to be noted again that this work primarily 
deals with ecclesiastical affairs ; mythological and cosmo- 
gonical portions have absorbed a minor part of the work. 
The book contains seven chapters in all, and they may be- 
summarised^ in the following manner : — 

The first chapter opens with the creation-story. It states- 
that in the good old days, there were neither men nor Maha- 
meru in Java. Jagatpramana sent Brahma and Visnu for 
creating men, who were made in the image of God, Men 
began to multiply rapidly, but they had neither house to- 
live in, nor dress to put on. So, Maha-karana sent Brahma,. 
Vi^vakarma, Isvara, Visnu, Mahacleva, Ciptagupta ( appa- 
rently a corruption of Citragupta }, and Ciptangakara ( i, e, 
^citrakara’ or artists ) to procure amenities, of life to the 
peoples of Java. Thus, houses sprang up in many places 
and ultimately the kingdom of Medangdcamulan was 
founded. Isvara became instructor in words, dasaslla and 
pancaMkha and received the title of Gurudesa. The king- 
dom known as Medanggana was founded by Visnu and ^r!,. 
of whom the former assumed the tit’e of Kandyavvan, and 
begot five sons through his wife Sri, Of these five sons, 
V^tti Kantlyawan was consecrated to the throne. 

The next scene ( second chapter ) opens with the story 
of gods, who came to pay homage to Guru. The latter 


1 T.G.T. Pigeaiud, 7)e Tantii I^mggelanm^ 1924, pp. 129-195.- 
This portion cohtaiua the Dutch translation of the original text. 
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ordered the gods to replace the Maharaeru in Java, and they 
began to bring down to the island, the Mount Mandara, peak 
of the Mahameru, which was one hundred thousand yojanas- 
in height The author of this book observes that hence- 
forward Mahameru shrank to half of its original height. 
While trying to replace the Mount in Java, the gods assumed 
various forms. Visnu, for example, coiled round the Mount 
as a snake, while Brahma became the king of tortoises. 
Vayu placed himself on the back of tiie tortoise. In this 
way, the huge mass of the Mount was dragged to the island. 
The whole world screamed at this supreme effort of the 
gods. Now, being spent up with thirst, the gods drank off 
the kalakUta that came out of the Mount and were imme- 
diately killed. Paramesvara saw that and, himself drinking 
a quantity of it, became Nilakantha. He readily washed 
his throat with tativainrta which, being given to the gods, 
enabled them to live over again. They resumed their 
effort andw ere helped by the Daityas, Danavas and 
Raksasas. Thus the Mount was brought over and placed 
to the Western side of Java. Due to the heavy pressure of 
the Mount, West Java went down and East Java heaved 
upwards. So the Mount had to be transferred to East Java 
Paramesvara being highly pleased allowed Isvara to ride on. 
a white bull, Brahma on a goose, and Visnu on a Garuda- 
dhvaja. The gods, while they returned with all other valuable 
things, forgot to bring with them the Kamandalu^ known as 
Keiek Meleng, It was* taken possession of by two Raksasas, 
Ratmaja and Ratmaji.* Being informed of the true 
state of affairs by the Sun and the Moon, Brahma and Visnu 
went there. When all persuasions failed, Visrm filched 
away the Kamandalu in the guise of a lovely girl. Now, 
the Raksasa Rahu managed to drink some of its contents. 
Being informed by the Sun and the Moon, Visnu cut off 
bis head by wheeling his cakra* But the head of the 
Raksasa, now that it had tasted Kamandalu^ became immor- 
tal and the devoiirer of the Sun and the Moon. After 
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drinking TativamrJa-mtQXy Siva, I§vara, Brahma and Visnu 
resorted to Yoga. 

The third chapter opens with the story of Jagatpramana 
andUma, whose children, curiously enough, were Kamadeva 
. and SmarT, The penances of Guru and Paramesvarl, their 
amours and the birth of Gana and Kutnara have next been 

• described with some details. Kamadeva, desirous of possessing 
, Smart, but fearing the wrath of Guru, divided the limbs of 

Smari into two parts, of which one became Rati, the beloved 
. spouse of Kamadeva. Subsequently, however, Rati was born ^ 

as Turuk Manis and Kamadeva as Wengan, and both of 
' them were united in wedlock. The author thus ingeniously 
avoids the patched-up fabrication of Kamadeva and Smari 
(Rati) as ;the children of Guru. The penances of Guru and 
Uma and the childhood -of Gana and Kumara have been des- 

• wbedwith some detail. The penances of the two sons as 
. also the intellectual duel between Gana and Visnu, and later, 

between Gana and Brahma, have also been related at some 
length."* The five gods, who were created by Guru to 
support his son in the intellectual duel, sought instructions 
.from. him and he, unwilling to impart the science in .pre- ; 

/ sence of Uina, sent her to bring milk from a black, virgin 
,/Cow, ' Uma travelled all the world over, but did not find the ^ 

■requited cow, .till she discovered one in the , possession 
^ of a. certain cowherch As the latter w.ould not give milk < 

in lieu of gold even, Uma Jiad to be" unfaithful to her bus- 
band for procuring .the milk. Three sons were born to her, ! 

•of wliom the youngest was Bhiku Boddba or Sogata 
’ (Bhiksu Buddha or Saugata). ; • 

1 111 this iiortion, the author describes the quarrel of the gods, /' 

Visnu and Guru. Their rivalry has been described in ■ 

the the tJie- and the EUrma^ (Of. T.A. 

'^.opinath’iRao, Elamenfs a/ Emdti, Iconography^ Voh II, pt. .1^ p, ^ 

.p, 89^). Aimqst pxaot echo pi our text is fpppid in Alheruni 
,{b>Ghati, II, p,.,147Tan4 Eioth describe, life,, our text, 

one .of Mie feadsi of wt 

.=1 
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The fourth chapter opens with ecclesiastical history, 
which is continued through subsequent chapters. It is said 
that Paramesvara founded the mandalas in Java. Guru is the 
first founder, and Sukayajha is the first inandala. Many men 
are now desirous of entering the order of the Bhiksns, and 
they were initiated properly by Guru. The first to be initiated 
was Brhaspati, the second Soma, the third Biidha, the fourth 
Sukra, the fifth Raditya (=s Aditya), the sixth Sanaiscara, and 
the seventh one was Anggara («=Mangala)! This, as our 
author tells us, was the number of disciples oE Guru at the 
time of the Sukayajua. SukayajHapaksamayana is the name 
•of the second mandala. After the description of some other 
■mandalaSf the author introduces us to the story of the 
Brail mana Teken-Wuwung, who, by the grace of Isvara's 
initiation, became known as Mpu Siddhayoga. The latter 
wanted to marry, and his preceptor recommended 
to him Devi Kasingi, the eldest daughter of Wawu-langit, 
‘king of Medang-gana, Though the princess was blind, the 
blessings of the mighty Isvara made her perfect of limb, 
and she now became known as Wiku Siddhayogl, The fourth 
'Chapter closes with the account of the arrival of Isvara, 
Brahma and Visnu, who sought instructions from Guru. 

. The fifth chapter opens with the account of the Brah- 
mana, Kacunda, who came to Java from the Mahameru to 
be initiated. There was also Agasti ( = Agastya)/ who, 
ithrough yoga, became known as Dharmaraja, and later 
"Qn as Rsi Siddhavaipsitadeva. The gods tried to kill him, 
but failed till Guru killed him and placed his body on the 
top of the Mahameru. Thenceforward, as the story says, the 
peak could not be crossed over by the Sun, Moon, clouds, etc. 
It is the place of the holy linga. The fifth chapter closes after 
.•mentioning the Bsi Taruna-tapa-yovana, - ‘ 

The next chapter opens with a s'tormy scene,, d t des- 
‘Cribes how Uma roughly treated Kumara and was con'se- 

1 Cy. Po-erbatijaraka, Aaastm in den Arohipelj 1926, p. 
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quently cursed by Guru to be a RaksasI, named Durga.*' 
In moroseness and anger, he now cursed, himself and became 
a Raksasa with 3 eyes and 4 arms ; henceforward he, be^ 
came known as Kalarudra, and began to destroy men and 
other animals. So I§vara, Brahma and Visnu had to stop- 
this ruthless destruction, and they descended, on the earth,. 
They played Wayang and travelled throughout the earth 
with a musical concert. After performing serious penances,, 
Kalarudra again chose to be Guru ; so also Uma, who was 
undergoing hard austerities in the netherworld. Kumara 
now assumes his original form. 

The seventh or the last chapter begins with the desr 
cription of Guru, who assumed the form of a Bhiku 
{=Bhiksu)cf the Bhujaiiga-class of the ^aivite sect. After 
full 12 years were passed, Bhatati, king of Galuh; heard 
that the Bhiku was in Brahma's heaven. So the king had 
to accept Mpu Janadhipa as Guru, and Mpu Narajfiana 
as purohita (/.^., priest). Now the author describes how 
the body of Mpu Mahapalyat was divided into two parts, 
and how a Saiva and a Saugata, known as Mpu Barang. 
and Mpu Waluhbang, originated from them. The eldest 
son of king Bhatati, Taki by name, then settled in Daha., 
.jThe work further notices the arrival of king Cakravarti 
of Jambudvipa, where Visnu is honoured. Towards the- 
close of the work, the author refers to the queen Aji Nini of. 
Daha, the worthy Markan<)eya, Trnavindu and Augira, 

These are, in short, . the main contents ' of the 
J^aMggg/araK,which,as it appears, has sought to- 
offer explanation of various traditions and’ 
institutions of Java. The attempt to introduce Mahameru 
■ to Java represents the anxiety of the Javanese author ^ to- 
synthesise the Indian tradition to its Javanese environment. 
The legend of Agasti is also a reflex of a similar tradition 
current in India. It should be noted, however, that though 

1 a. also Sudumaldj which we have discussed in a later chapter. 
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the Javanese author has introduced some Indian gods, 
mandalas, mountains, etc., to Java, he has not presented all 
of them in the light of Sanskrit Pauranic works. This 
will be readily understood if we remember how the rela- 
tions of various gods have been stated. It is probable, 
therefore, that the Tantu Panggelaran is primarily based 
on various distorted traditions of India which floated in 
different centres of Indonesia, and partially also on native 
traditions. A mixture of these two elements has been 
responsible for its curious presentation. In many cases 
particular facts of episodes can be traced to Indian sources, 
but the whole episode, excepting some rare cases, does not 
tally with its counterpart even in bare outline. Thus, 
while the history of Mangukuhan is of pure native origin, 
the peculiar story of Durga is wholly foreign to Sanskrit 
literature. A great part of the work describes mandalas, 
Devagurus and various other religious orders. Men and 
women, it has been stated, receive initiation or dlksa from 
Guru, who is described as the head of the niandala, Deva- 
guru and some of his disciples were the founders of some 
mandalas. The society within the fold of the mandala, 
as Pigeaud^ points out, has not sufBciently been described 
to allow us to form a correct opinion. But, it has been 
suggested, a comparison with the a^ramas, math as, viharas, 
and other cloisters of Northern countries may throw some 
light on this point. Though it has shown great honour to 
celibate Bhiksus, marriages of them are also noted. The 
castes are nowhere mentioned in the Taniu Panggelaran. 
Dr. Pigeaud thinks ^ that the reference to the Brahmanas 
occurs not as a caste-member but in the sense of an 
ecclesiastic. It betrays also some Tantric influences. Guru, 
the religious preceptor, who does not instruct before 
women, is a constant Bgure in Indian Tantric literature. 

1 T.G.T. Pigeaud, De Taniih Faitgoelaran, p. 28. 

2 Ibid,, p. 37. 
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The Bhiksus of the Bhairava class, who practised amasana- 
gamana and worshipped in cemeteries, doubtless belonged 
to the Tan trie group. 

The name of the author is not known. As he has 
not mentioned Bali, Dr. Pigeaud^ is disposed to accept 
him as native of Java, though, we think, this should 
be stated tentatively. As regards the date of its com- 
position, we cannot state anything explicitly. The ear- 
liest MS. is dated in 1557 Saka. Internal evidences serve 
no useful purpose ; no light is thrown from Indian Pauranic 
literature. The author's knowledge of the extant kingdoms 
and evidence culled from the standpoint of society are 
not of much help. Dr. Kern thinks^ that the language 
and style of the Tantu have great similarity with the 
Old-Javanese prose-translation of the Adiparvan. If we 
brush off the crusts that have gathered round the language 
and carefully sift them, the original form, as Kern thinks, 
will make its appearance. According to Dr. Pigeaud,^ it 
has also some linguistic affinities with the Kufxjarakarna^ 
which Kern himself admits to have been extant in the 
last half of the fourteenth century a.d. The additional 
arguments, which Pigeaud has brought to bear upon the 
question, are ; (i) that the queen of Cempa, who has been 
mentioned here, was entombed, according to a later tra- 
dition, in 1448 a.d,,^ and (2) that she was already an in^ 
carnation of Devi Sri and thus a legendary character to the 
writer of the Tantu. Of these, the former being a doubt- 
ful case, must remain open in the present state of our 
knowledge. The second one does not furnish a cogent 

1 Ihid.^ p. 53 ff. 

2 Bijdmgen T,L. FA., 5tli series II, 1887, p. 575; Verspreide 
Geschriften^ voL IX, p. 287. 

3 De Tantu Panggelamyi^ pp. 8, 9, 20, 47, 48. 

4 Cf, Hosein Djajadiningrat, CTitisclie Beschoxnoing vclti de 
Sadjarah Banten^ p. 255. 
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argument, because, even now, we call a virtuous woman 
an incarnation of Laksmi or Sri, while she is living. It 
will thus appear that the date of the Tantu Panggelaran 
is still a matter of conjecture. We are inclined to believe 
that the main story has to be referred to a period not suffi- 
ciently removed from the date of the Old-Javanese Adi- 
parva, say, between 978 and 1050 A.D.; some newer materials 
were engrafted upon the original kernel during the four- 
teenth century a.d. or a little later. It has to be observed 
that it is only in the last portions of the work that we 
come across later accretions. 

Whatever be the date of its origin, nobody will deny per- 
haps, that in the Tantu Panggelaran we generally move in an 
Indianised society. The meaning of the title of the book is 
•Wor]d-theatre%and it may have some justification for that title. 

The second work, Manik Maya^ is doubtless 

later than the Tantu Panggelaran. It is written in the New- 
Javanese. The author has used the word Allah,” though, 
according to Winter, that is no proof of the later origin 
of the work.^ He thinks further that it was composed 
at Kartasura by Karta Mosada, probably after a Kawi-Jita-> 
psara. According to Prof. Veth, the work, as we have 
it, is to be dated in X725 a.d.^ The main story of the 
book may briefly be described® in the following manner 
Before the world and everything pertaining to it were 
created, there was Sang Hyang Visesa, who begged a boon 
of the Almighty. The latter was glad to suspend a ball 
over the head of Sang Hyang Visesa, who divided it into 
three parts. The first part became the heavens, earth, etc., 
the second part became the Sun, the Moon, etc., and the 
third part was the man or Manik Maya. 

1 Tijdschrift VJ/T.L, VK., V, I, p. 23. 

2 Quoted by Yreede, Cat, van de J(n\ cn Mad. IXss.^ 1892, p. 13fE. 

3 J. Lipjes in Tijdsclulft VJ.T.L. VK., 1840, 3e jg., 1, 67; 
Winter, Lhkh, 1843, oe jg., 1 , 1 ; Raffles. History of Java, Vol. I, 
Appendix. 
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Sang Hyang Visesa gave charge of the entire earth 
to Manik Maya, conferring on him the title Sang Hyang 
Guru. The latter, being blessed by Sang Hyang Visesa, 
begot 9 sons and 5 daughters, who, however, were not born 
in the mother^s womb.^- One of these children was Maha- 
deva, and his wife was Mahadevi. He was asked to pre- 
side over the Eastern region, while the Southern region 
was placed under the care of Sang Hyang Sambu 
( = Sambhu), who married Sangyana. The third son, 
Sang Hyang Kamajaya, was married to Devi Rateh 
( = Rati), and they presided over the Western quarter. 
The Northern region was placed in charge ot Visnu, who 
was united with Sri in wedlock, Sang Hyang Bayu 
( = Vayu), the fifth son, got married with Devi Sumi, and 
ruled over the central portions of the earth. The North- 
eastern region was controlled by the sixth son, Sang 
Hyang Prebanjala ( = Prabhanjana ?). The South-eastern 
and the South-western regions were lorded over respec- 
tively by Sang Hyang Kuvera and Sang Hyang Mahayakti. 
Sang Hyang Sewa (==Siva) was the ruler of the North- 
western region. 

Then Sang Hyang Guru went to the Nether world and 
placed 7 presiding deities over the 7 divisions. Returning 
from the Nether region, he discovered that the earth was 
inclined to the West. The deities said that it was due to 
the presence of a hill in the west, which he ordered to be 
replaced in the East to maintain the balance of the world. 
The second chapter describes the creation of Sang Hyang 
Dharma Jaka, who begot a son named Catur Kanaka, 
From the latter was born the celebrated Sang Hyang 
Kanakaputra, who went to do penances in the ocean. 

The third section of the book opens with the descrip- 
tion of the gods, who were despatched to uproot the hill 
and place it in the East. It is said that the gods were 


1 Cf, a parallel story in the Visriupurapam^ 4/2. 
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spent up . with thirst and hunger and unknowingly drank 
off some poisoned water and died ultimately. Sang Hyang 
Guru also drank it, but finding it poisonous, vomited out 
what he had drunk. The effect of it, however, remained in his 
throat, which became Nila, i,e,y blue. So he became known 
as Nilakantha. The poison described as. CTdkuta is evi- 
dently a corruption of the Sanskrit KTdakuia, He also 
discovered fine water called Kamandalu (!), which had the 
•property of bringing-the dead to life. Sang Hyang Guru drank 
it and gave some portion to the dead gods, who lived over 
again. It also describes how the perspiration coming out 
of the body of the over-exhausted gods created many rivers 
in Kedu, - The book further refers to god Ramadi, who 
•was the father, of Brahma Kadali, and describes the story 
of the creation of i,oo,ooi VidyadharTs, of whom Bhatari 
Ratih was one. Sang Hyang Guru, however, married 
Bhatari Uma, 

When all these were done, the Devatas and the Vidya- 
^dharis began to drink t\\Q Ter ta Kamandalu, It was 
-noticed by Rembu Culung, who here performs the function 
of Ratmaji and RStmaja of the Tantu, Candra drew the 
attention of Visnu and, before the Raksasa Rembu could 
• drink anything, he discharged an arrow into his throat 
and the water could not get into his stomach. So the 
head of the Raksasa was immortalised and it became the 
■devourer of the Sun and the Moon. Then follows a pre- 
•posterous description of Sang Hyang Kala, whose eyes 
have been described to be as powerful as the Sun and the 
Moon, The story now proceeds on rather irregularly and it 
describes how Sang Hyang Guru seized his own wife by the 
“toe and how she immediately was transformed into a huge 
monster, Durga, She was now given over to Sang Hyang 
Kala. Sang Hyang Guru then ordered the deities, viz. 
-Brahma and Visnu, to kill the 40 children of Rembu 
Culung except the one who was making penances and 
who had in his possession a precious jewel that warded off 
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hunger and thirst. Sang. Hyang Guru wanted that jewel' 
from Sang Hyang Kanakaputra ; but it began to pass from- 
hand to hand till it was ultimately devoured by Antaboga, 
king of Dragons. Kanakaputra went in search of it 
and came back with it , to Sang Hyang Guru. But none 
of them could open the casket in which it was put. Sang. 
Hyang Guru flung it down, it broke into pieces and imme- 
diately came out a beautiful damsel, whom he would 
marry. She consented on condition that Sang Hyang: 
Guru would give her 3 things, vis,^ a gorgeous dress that 
did not tarnish, meals that barred all hunger and thirst and- 
the sweetest musical instrument. So he had to send mes- 
sengers all over the earth and one of them — Kala Gama- 
rang — seeing the naked beauty of the bathing SrT,® was- 
overwhelmed with the desire to possess her. She was no 
other than the wife of Visnu and, to foil him, both Visnu 
and Sr! entered into the body of Derma Nastiti and his- 
,wife, who have been described as the first king and queen 
of Java. By the curses of ^rl, Kala Gamarang was trans- 
formed into a hog and was ultimately killed by a. 
black dog and a white cat. The relatives of this hog 
came to avenge the death of Kala Gamarang, but they 
were struck with awe when they found Vis^u in the person, 
of the king. They begged pardon of him and it was given. 
The last part of the story describes that on one occasion 
while he was travelling in the rice-fields, the king saw a 
very beautiful virgin, whom he wanted to marry. She was 
Lueh Endah and she gave him her consent provided he 
came into the field every morning and evening. Saying 
this, she vanished. The king was overwhelmed with her 
loss ; but the country grew rich and luxurious. 

: I It reminds us of the story of the ‘SyamantakopSkhyaaam’ in.; 
the Visnupuranam. ■ . 

. ^ touch is Indo-Polyne.sian. 
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Like the Tantu Panggelaran^ the Manik Maya also does 
not furnish us sufficient data for the discovery of its origi- 
nal sources. Indian Pauranic literature cannot be regarded 
as the ground-plot of this work ; because a curious com- 
mingling in the names of Sang Hyang Guru's children, some 
of whom are identical in Indian literature, and much origi- 
nal accretions to the main plot, bar out that possibility. 
Some names are doubtless of Javanese origin. The 
names of Kala Gamarang» Rembu Culung, etc., may 
be cited by way of illustration. It is probable 
that, like the Tantu Panggelaran^ it was also based 
on various mythological traditions, which, mixed up^ 
with native accretions, assumed a curious shape. We dis- 
cover, however, some traces of the Brahmandapurana in the 
opening section of the Manik Maya^ where the whole world 
has been described as originating from a ball or anda. The 
story of how ^§iva became Nilakantha is graphically depic- 
ted in the Adiparva, Sanskrit as well as Javanese, and also 
in some other works. The transference of the Mah^eru: 
from India to Java is contained in the Tantu Panggelaran^ ■ 
which is an earlier work. This episode is not known to 
any Pauranic work of India. So the Brahmandapurana and 
the Adiparva may be regarded as the ultimate source of 
some portions of the Manik Maya^ while the rest might 
have been derived from various traditions. 

The story has been loosely knit together. It does not 
satisfy our curiosity about the girl of the casket, who had 
captivated Sang Hyang Guru. We are also quite in the 
dark as regards the motive of the writer in introducing, 
another damsel towards the closing portion of the story. 
Is she like Urva§i of Kalidasa's Vikraniorvah%y who had 
transformed herself into the charms of Nature and the 
magnificent landscapes ? Another thing that draws our 
attention is the laxity of moral ideas, which is on a 
par with, if not worse than, some of our Pauranic. 
stories. 
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The story of the churning of the milk-sea, part of which 
has been borrowed in the Tantu Panggelaran and the 
Manik Maya from the Adipaiwan, offers an interesting 
comparative study. Dr, Juynboll,*- who noted this point 
'long ago, observed that the height of Mount Mandara (peak: 
of the Mahameru), according to the Sanskrit Adiparvaii, is 
11,000 Yojanas 5 according to the TantUy one hundred 
thousand Yojanas. .Then again, in the Adiparyan, Visnu 
appears in the rbh of a tortoise, and. Vasuki assumes the 
functions of a rope. In the Tantu, however^ Brahma 
occupies the place of Visnu (as a tortoise), who, in his turn, 
takes the place of Vasuki of the Adiparvan (as a 
rope). In the Manik Mfaya, these duties are performed by 
three deities, Brahma, Vayu and Indra. It is interest- 
ing to note that this episode has also been immortalised by 
the Khmer decorators at Angkor Vat in Cambodia, where 
the panel runs for about 50 yards. Here the. churn-staff is 
Mandara, round which is coiled the serpent An'anta to serve 
as a rope, and Visnu in the form of a tortoise supports the 
mountain. =2 So, the tradition of the Khmer artists was quite 
•different from those recorded in the Tantu Panggelaran and 
the Manik Maya, The Pauranic story .of how ^iva became 
Nllakantha tallies in some respects with those recorded in 
the above-'mentioned works. 

As regards the episode about the origin of eclipse, we 
■notice some slight .discrepancies from the Sanskrit Adipar- 
van. ■ The Indian work states that the Sun. and the Moon 
brought information to Visnu .about the theft of nectar by 
Rahit. Angkor Vat gives a faithful version of the Indian 
story. In the Tantu, however, the role of Rahu was played 
by Rstmaja and Ratmajh names unknown to Old-Javanese 

1 Bijdrageiv T.L.VK., 1895, 6tii Series, Vol. I, p. 95 

2 Of, Aymonier, he Camhodge, t. Ill, pp. 233-234, 612; Monra, 
Xe lloyamie du Vamhodge, t. II, pp. 289, 325-326; also BXA.L, 
1911-12, pp. 189 and the plate facing p. 190. 
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and Sanskrit Adiparvan. Some Kawi-vjovks also give an 
account of the same theme, but we shall discuss them later 
on. It was doubtless a very popular myth • because, it has 
.penetrated not only among the Javanese peoples, but also 
among the Dayaks, Bataks, Alfurs of Halmahara, etc. The 
Rahu of Indian mythology is Rahu with the Malayese, 
.Rabo with the Dayaks, and Akkalau {Skf» Kalarahu) with 
the Bataks. 

The Tativa Sazvang Suwung^ is a^so a cosmogonical 
work. It states how Sang Hyatig Taya created by his yoga 
two deities, viz,y Brahma and Visnu, from bis right and left 
eyes. Through yoga, again, he created Sang Hyang -Aji 
Ruci, who, as the story says, was responsible for the incarna- 
tion of Sang Aji Bhaya. The author then gives an account 
of the creation of wind, earth and fire. After that, by 
orders of Sang Hyang Tayu, Brahma created the first man> 
who became known’as Kaki Manuh ; Visnu created the first 
woman, who received the name of Nini Manuh. After the 
creation of man and woman, the Sun and the Moon were 
shaped. It has been stated that Nini Manuh begot five 
children^ Kaliwon, Wage, Pon, Pahi and Manis. As 
•we have seen above, they are merely the five Balinese 
•names for the five days of the week. 

The Adipurarta^ , which we propose to describe now, com- 
bines in itself the characteristics of a work on Jurisprudence 
and on mythology or mythical chronology. It opens with two 
mutilated slokas, which describe the aim of the Veda, and 
furnishes details of some deities. The main hero of the 
story is Vismanagara, king of Prastanagara. The author 
describes that he was fully versed in the Astjuiahadharma, 
which is divided into three categories, viz., Kaniata 


1 Juynholl, Buppl, Cat, Jav. cn Mad, Ilss,, ell. II, Cod. 3981 (1). 

2 Juynboll, Suppl. Oaf. Jav, e7i Mad. Hss,, dl. II, p. 172E., Cod. 
•io019^ Pigeaud, Be Tantu Fanogelaran^ p. 30411. 
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{-“Kanistha), (*==« Madhya) and Uttama, The parti- 

cular sections of the Astadasadharma are working, eating, 
marriage, as well as duties to elders, old peoples, friends 
and the sick. It further presents some regulations regarding 
play, business, duty of the master to the servant, treatment 
of animals, regulation of debtor and creditor. It gives 
some details regarding trials, religious duties and the path 
to be followed by administrators. According to the story 
Vismanagara, discerning the transiloriness of life, followed 
the advice of Bhatara Paramesvara and went along with 
his wife Girimurtti to the Pandita Wkas ing Tunggal ring 
Jagat for being enlightened of his own origin. The high- 
priest could not satisfy his curiosity and, being guided by a 
celestial voice, he, along with his wife, got into a boat,, 
which began to drift by itself towards Gawangan, where 
the great sage Murtthitasana lived. The great seer 
began to discourse upon cosmogony. Pie said that 
Sang Hyang Avarunting had a large number of eyes in 
different places of the body,^ from which originated 
Mayanisprha, earth, atmosphere, firmament, Bharuna 
(saVaruna?), gods and others. Tribhuvananda 
( = Tribhuvananda) originated from his lips, while Bhatara 
Vi^esa came out of his fontanel. Avarunting, after the 
loss of his eyes, created Bhagavan Sardda, who was res- 
ponsible for the incarnation of Vindupwana. The latter, hew- 
ing in possession of the book called Kalimahosady brought 
order into the world and created many gods, elements and 
various sciences. The author now describes the origin of the 
four castes. He says that the Brahmanas owe their origin to 
Bhagavan Suksmasadaka,Ves) as ( = Vai§yas) to Tripurvana, 
and the Madras ( = Sadra) to Bhagavan Krpaduranga. 
Bhagavan Turyyantapada has been described as the source 
of the K^atriyas. Then follows a long genealogy of 
Turyyantapada, animals and other persons. Then follow 

1 It reminds ns of the thousand-eyed Indra, king of gods. 
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some indecent passages corresponding to those leading to 
the birth of Kumara in the famous Kuimrasambhavam 
of Kalidasa. The author has then devoted some space for 
discussing the penances of Durmittha, who begot bhutas^ 
Tripurusas (=^^udras^, and human sons ; they were sent by 
their mother to bring the white Kidang Karacarana and a 
kind of peculiar stone. The adventures of these persons 
have been discussed at some length. At length, Durmittha 
.passed off to heaven e 

Vismanagara now enquires of Murtthitasana about the 
genealogy of the grand-children of Turyyantasuksma, who, 
it may be noted, owed their origin to Vindupwana. 
The author states further that the Brahmandapurana, 
which must have assumed the position of a holy scripture 
by this time, was received by Bhagavan Suksmasadaka, 
a great ascetic, who was performing penances on the 
mountain Srhgakasturi. The seer now traces the history 
of the ^udras ( = Madras) and the Candalas ( = Candalas) 
to Krpaduranga, but his disciple, the king of 
Prastanagara, was constrained to remark that all these 
peoples belong to a common stock. King Vismanagara 
now queried about the aniTta or nectar, and the sage related 
various incidents connected with its transference from the 
nether world to its deposit in Svetakaman^aln at the 
bottom of the sea. The author states that this was received 
by Narayana, wdio allowed the gods to drink the rejuvenat- 
ing nectar. The Suradanavas and H&idrararawu Singika 
also wanted to taste this amrta, but their demand was flatly 
j’efnsed. Though it was kept under strong guard, this 
'Singika was able to steal it. Being informed of this 
by Surya, Visnu discharged his weapon at the neck of 
Singika ; the trunk fell down, but the head became 
immortal and the devourer of, the Sun and the Moon. It 
has to be noted that the story of the eclipse, in 
this book, though resembling the ground-plot of its 
counterparts in the Sanskrit and the Javanese Adiparvan, 
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the Tantu Panggelaran and the Manik Maya, still differs 
from them in points of detail. After cursing the Danavas 
for their misdemeanour, Sang Hyang W^nang thought it 
fit to rebuke the gods for their inattention in guarding 
amfta. ,;Murtthitasana now describes how Brahma, VisnUy 
Isvara and other gods were deputed to protect the world 
and incarnate themselves in different kings. It is curious^ 
though not surprising, that Pancamahabhuta and Tanmatra. 
("=Tanmatra) have been personified. NandiSvara ( = Nan- 
diSvara) and Mahakala ( = Mahakala) were asked to guard 
the doors of the world. The author then gives a long, 
genealogy of the Daityas, Yaksas, Bhatara Nirantaray, 
further the genealogy of Vindupwana and many other kings. 
At length Vismanagara enquired of the great sage about 
redemption, and Murtthitasana advised him to give up' 
his royalty and kingdom so that he might get ainrta or the 
nectar of life. After many adventures, the king and the 
queen obtained anv-ta, and therewith the salvation which 
they desired so much. 

It should be noted that the work betrays some charac-^ 
teristics of Indian Pauranic literature. Expounding philo- 
sophical views or matters of spiritual interest by means- 
of conversation between the preceptor and the disciple i& 
a notable feature of many Pauranic works, and the present 
work unmistakably bears that stamp. A large number ofi 
names are doubtless of Sanskrit origin, though many ofr 
them appear to be strongly Javanised. It is curious that 
the author has accepted some terms of Indian philosophy 
as if they were the names of persons. Then again, some- 
gods having several names have come out from the 
laboratory of the author as separate entities. Though 
the names and activities of many peoples and gods of the' 
Idipurma waft us into the familiar environment 
of Indian mythological literature, the framework of 
the story seems to be the creation of a native, artist of 
Indonesia, Some traditions incorporated in the work wer& 
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probably derived from current traditions of the times, while 
others, though Indian in origin, have got the exbticr 
colouring of these islands. It is thus a hybrid compound 
of Indo-Javanese elements. We should not forget to 
mention, however, that Bhatara Guru, who is the highest 
God even in some late classical works of Java, has been 
superseded here from his supreme position by deitieS' 
with Javanised names. Dr. Pigeaud^ suggests, and 
probably he is right, that the work was a kind of Prasastz or 
glorification of king Vismanagara, who might have been a 
forefather of the king to whose court the anonymous writer 
was attached. 

It is not an easy’ task to ascertain the date of the- 
present work. A Lombok MS. marks the date 1799 at the 
colophon. We tentatively accept this work as a literary- 
product of the i6th century A. D. 

It would thus appear that the undercurrent of spiritual 
life, as depicted in the Javanese mythological works, was not 
very different from what is in the Indian ones. Gods have 
appeared in both as the guardian angels and protectors of 
arts, crafts, vegetation and the world. Gods are either self- 
created beings, or they emanate from different parts of the- 
body of some particularly powerful deities. Some have been 
described as not born of the mother's womb ; some have 
gone so far as to create their own grand-fathers ^ ! Many 
religious orders of the country are founded by Indian gods. 
The books have again laid great stress on the sthana- 
vtahatmya and the namamakatmyay and have transferred the 
best-known Indian places to Java. The three worlds, seven 
nether worlds, etc., with many of their presiding deities, „ 
whom we frequently notice in Indian mythological 
literature, are well-known. Ascetics often resort to hard ^ 

1 T.G.T. Pigeaud, De Tantu Fanggelamn, p. 310. 

2 Of. Bgveda, lOj/54:/4, 10/72/4, 10/90/5; alsa Atharvaveda 

13/4/29--39 . 
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rausterities for 12 years, people are cursed to assume repulsive 
shapes in this world till they are redeetned. Gods are 
frequently born as kings on earth. 

We shall now discuss some semi-mythical works, 
which seem to contain some genuine traditions of olden 
times. The celebrated Javanese work Aji 0 a^a may be 
grouped in this category. It was edited by Winter in the 
middle of the last century and part of it was translated by 
Raffles in his History of Java-. We present here only 
relevant passages which seem to contain the. tradition of 
Indian emigration to Java. It states : — 

“.... 2 COOO families were sent to Java by the 

prince of Kling^. These peoples prospered and multiplied. 
They continued, however, in an uncivilised state till 
289, when the Almighty blessed them with a prince 
named Kamo, who reigned for 100 years, at the end of which 
period he was succeeded by Basu Keti. The name of the 
kingdom was Virata. Basil Keti dying, he was succee- 
ded by his son, Miingsa Pati, Father and son together 
reigned 300 years. Another principality, named Astina, 
sprang up at this time and was ruled by a prince called 
Pula Sara, who was succeeded by his son Abiasa, who was 
again succeeded by his son Pandu Dewa Nata ; the reigns 
of the last 3 princes together amounted to 100 years. 
Then succeeded Jay a Baya himself, who removed the seat of 

government from Astina to Kediri " 

We have seen in the Balinese Brahfmniapurana how 
the princes of Daha claimed descent from the holy Pulaha, 
In this part of tne Afi 8 aka, the author has similarly 
sought to connect the royal dynasties with the heroes of 
the Bharata War. Ihe legend which we have quoted 
above is further continued in some other legends, parts of 


1 Vol. II, p. 73ff. 

2 I.e. KaliBga, 
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which were abstracted by Kiai Adipati Adi Manggala. 
We may again take up the thread of the story which starts 
afresh with the reign of Jay a Baya. Onr extract says/ 
^When Prabu Jaya Baya of Astina died, he was succeeded 
by his son and descendants, named Ami Jaya, Jaya Ami- 
Sana, Pancha Dria and Kasuma Citra. During the reign 
of the last of these princes, either the seat of government 
had been removed, or the country had changed its name, 
for it was then called Kujrat or Gujarat ; and it having been 
foretold that it would decay and go to ruin altogether, 
the prince resolved to send his son to Java, and possessing 
the written account of A/z Sakay which had been pre- 
served in his family, he gave it to his son who embarked 

with about 500 followers for the island...* They 

found that part of the island now known by the name of 
Matarem, when the high-priest, opening the book of A/i 
^Saka and referring to the prophecy that Java should 
become an inheritance to the descendants of Prabu Jaya 
Baya, summoned the whole party together and formally 
proclaimed the prince as sovereign of the country under the 
title of Browijaya Sawela Chala, The name of Mandang 
Kamulan was then given to the seat of government. 
The prince then lost no time in improving his capital, 
which became an extensive city in the year 525. From 
this period Java was known as a celebrated kingdom 
and extensive commerce was carried on with Gujarat and 
-other countries/’ 

The most popular early history of Java is con- 
tained in the following interesting account, which 
sets up a sort of mythical chronology^ of the early kings 
of the island. In this list we come across the names of some 

1 Rajfles, History of Java^ VoL II, p. 87ff. 

■2 For some other legends of this category, see ^Catalogue oE 
Manuscripts in European languages belonging to the Library of tiio 
India Office,’ Vol. I, pt. I, 1916, p. 15 - * 
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heroes of the Lunar dynasty, which prove the influence of 
the great Indian epic upon the peoples of Java. The 
name of the heroine of the RamUyana — Devi Siiita — also 
occurs incidentally. The story proceeds to state 
that before the creation of any human being in Java, the 
presiding deity of the country was Visnu, who was followed 
by Tritresta, son of Jala Prasi and grandson of Brahma. 
He established his government at the foot of Gunung 
Semiru (Skt. Sumeru) with its capital as Giling Wesi. 
His sons- were Manu Manasa and Manu Madeba. Two 
exquisitely beautiful damsels, Sinta and Landap, lived 
at his court and the description of their incomparable 
accomplishments allured Watu Gunung of Kling to declare 
war against him, and he was slain. Thus Watu Gunung, 
the adventurous hero of Kling, became the overlord of 
Giling Wesi, which he ruled for 140 years. He was ulti- 
mately punished and killed by Visnu in the year 24a. 
The vacant throne, however, was occupied by Gutaka of 
Kling, a protege of Batara Guru, and he ruled for 
50 years. In 290, he was succeeded by his son Raden 
Sawela, who, after a reign of 20 years, was succeeded by 
Gutama. He removed the capital from Giling Wesi tO' 
Astina, which was again given up for Lagrestina. Mean- 
while, Raden Dasa Wiria, son of a Brahmana of Gunung 
Jail, established himself at the foot of the Lower Mountains, 
in Java and his son Dasa Bahu captured Astina in 310.. 
He was succeeded by his son Suantana who began 
to rule the country wisely. In course of time a son 
was born to him ; but the mother died in child-birth 
and this necessitated the discovery of a woman who could 
suckle the new-born baby. It happened that, on one- 
occasion Ambu Sari, wife of Pula Sara, the grandson of 
Tritresta, was walking with her child Abiasa, when she 
came across Suantana, who was seeking a wet-nurse for 
the new-born baby. But Ambu Sari would not suckle him; 
at all, unless the prince promised her the kingdom of 
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Asttna, which slie wanted to hand over to Abiasa when 
grown up. The prince entered into this bargain, and accor- 
dingly Abiasa came to the throne in 415. Deva Brata, son 
of Suantana, became the prince of Kumbina. Abiasa married 
in advanced years and begot 3 children, of whom the oldest 
was the blind Drestarata,^ Of the other two, Pandu Deva 
Nata was very handsome and the youngest, Rama Vidara, 
was lame. After a reign of 12 years, Abiasa^ transferred 
the sceptre to his able second son Pandu, who married 
in course of time Devi Kunti. By her, he begot 
3 sons, Kur.ta Deva, Sena and Jinaka and by his second 
wife, Madrin, he got Nakiila and Sadeba.^ As Pandu had 
died and his sons were minors, Drestarata was declared the 
protector, who, instead of returning the kingdom to the sons 
of Pandu, transferred it to his own son Suyudhana, 
who thus became the king of Astina.^ The sons of Panda 
were asked to settle in Amerta, wherefrom they sent their 
cousin Krsna to demand restitution of at least the half 
of the kingdom. But the proposal found no favour with 
Suyudhana and hence a war, the celebrated Brata 
yudha/ was declared against the sons of Drestarata, in 
which Suyudhana fell fighting. Puntudeva thus became king 
in 491, though two years later he gave up the royal sceptre 
to Parikisit, son of Abhimanyu, who was duly followed 
by his son Udayana. Then succeeded Jaya Derma 
and his son Jaya Misana to the throne of Astina. 
As pestilence now broke out, Jaya Misana’s son, 
Jaya Purusa, removed the capital to Milawa, where his 
descendants reigned till Bisuracarapaka departed for 
Mendang Kamulan, where he lived as a Pandit. The third 
king after him was Aji Jaya Bay a, who became sovereign 
of this country and named it Purwa Cirita. It is related of 


1 Dhrtarastra 
H Sahadeva. 

5 Bharatayuddba. 


2 Vyasa, 

4 Hastina. 
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liim that by orders of Batara Guru, he dictated the Brata 
Yudha in 701. He was followed by his son Salapar Wata 
in 756. Jaya Langkara, his son, succeeded him to the 
throne and before committing himself to the fire, divided 
the kingdom among his four sons, Subrata, his first son, 
was installed over Janggala ; the second son Para Yara got 
Kediri ; Jata Wida, the third one ruled over Singasari, 
while the youngest one, Suwida, got Ngarawan.^ 

Before we try to find out the grains of fact from tons of 
fiction, we should like to preface our studies with some 
remarks of Dr. Hazeu. He says^ that the attempt to 
trace epic heroes as forefathers of kings in many Baiads 
or chronicles was not favoured in the Majapahit period ; 
this was an official attempt in the post-Majapahit period to 
lend an aristocratic colour to the ruling dynasties. The com- 
pilers, who were entrusted with the task of preparing genea- 
logies and the lists of kings and kingdoms, lacked chrono- 
logical ideas, and they have sometimes filled up gaps with 
fantastic things.® Gradually there came the reconstruction 
of old history. But the earlier part, as Dr. Hazeu says,^ 
still contains fabulous matter and though we can 
find here and there faint traces of historical facts, they 
do not tally except perhaps in mere names. It will be our 
endeavour to show that some of them preserve historical 
facts and that they exactly agree with the information 
deduced from inscriptions. 

1 Tide Rafites, History of Jam, Vol. II, 1830, pp. 78-82 and the 
chronological table on p. 86. The extracts of Raffles, of which we have 
given above a summary, are based on “the manuscripts of the Eastern 
parts of Java, Sumenap and Bali, as collected by Nata Kusuma,” 
who is “not only distinguished among the Javans for his eminent 
erudition,” but would also “command a high degree of respect among 
the more civilized peoples of Europe.” 

2 “Oud en Niewn uit de Javaansehe Letterlcvnde,^’ 1921, p. 6. 

3 Hazeu, op. cit.^ p. 7. 

4 Op. cH., p. 3 . 
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Now, the first difficulty that would face us is to find out 
the initial year of the unspecified Javanese era^ to which the 
•Hindu sovereigns’ of Java have been referred in the above 
extract It has been stated there that in 701 was composed 
the Bharaeayuddha, which, we know, was written in 1157 
A.D. Therefore, the initial year of the unspecified Javanese , 
era falls in 1 157-— 701 ==456 A.D. Now, if it can be proved ; 
that the characters of the above list,^ against whose 
name the unspecified Javanese era stands, can bear the 
scrutiny of inscriptions and other trustworthy evidence, 
we can take them, not as literary forgeries of later compilers, 
but as genuine historical figures. From the list of Raffles, 
we select the names of Ponto Dewa (No. ii), Udiana 
(No. 13), Kusnma Vicitra (No. 18) and Aji Jaya Baya 
(No, 22). Of the last-mentioned king, vve shall not say any- 
thing, partly because the whole fabric of our studies rests 
on him, and partly because he is well-known from litera- 
ture and inscriptions of the mid-twelfth century A.D. 

Let us first take up Ponto Dewa, a name well-known 
in Java as Dharmmavamsa. Now the date which 
stands against his name is 491, which, when referred to 456 
A.D., would correspond to 947 A.D. This is the last-known 
date of Sindok,^ the celebrated king of Medang, who died 
without leaving any male issue behind. There is a dark 
period in Old-Javanese history after Sindok, and this is 
not much relieved till we come to the last decade of the 
loth century A.D., when we find Dharmmavamsa, •‘king of 
East-Java” ruling. The earlier history of this dynasty has 
remained still now shrouded in darkness. Mr, W. Fruin- 


1 See the convenient chronological table in Raffles, History of 
Java, Vol. II, 1930, p. 86 . 

2 Vide N. J. Krom^ Hindoe-Javaansche Gescliiedenis^ 1926, 
p. 217. Kroni mentions that an inscription is dated in 971 A.D,, 
which seems to refer to Sindok. But he himself doubts its veracity. 
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mees^ has conjectured -that Dharmmavamsa 'might be the 
son and successor of Makutavatp^a, and further that he - 
probably fought against Wurawari in 977 A.D. But this ’ 
remains doubtful. So, we have at least two persons of the 
same name, — ^one name is furnished by inscriptions and 
the other by a corrupted list. Now, the problem is, what is 
the mutual relation of all these Dharmmavam§as (if they be 
not identical), and their proper place in Old-Javanese his- 
tory. 

In order to trace the history of the Dharmmavainsas 
from 947 A.D. onwards, it is necessary to interpret the 
relation that subsisted between Ponto Dewa ( = Dharm- 
mavatp§a) and the successors of king Sindok. The latter was 
succeeded by his daughter, Sri Isanatuhggavijaya, who 
married Sri Lokapala, and the issue of their marriage was 
^ri Makutavam^avarddhana. The accomplished daughter 
of the last-mentioned king was Mahendradatta, also known 
as Gunapriyadharmapatni. who was wedded to Udayana. 
But, as Krom observes, none of them is mentioned as 
a sovereign.® Their issue was Airlangga, who married the 
daughter of Dharmmavatpsa (Anantavikrama), and became 
king of Java. It appears that the period was troublesome. 
When the mighty king Sindok died,^ the country came to 
be governed by women. As a matter of fact, there was only 
one male ruler in the post-Sindok and pre-Dharmmavatp§a 
(Anantavikrama) period. It is possible that this offered an 
opportunity to Dharmmavamsa (Ponto Dewa) to carve out sl 
small state from the dominion of Sindok, It is significant 
that Udayana was not king, though he was entitled to that 
honour through his wife. If Ponto Dewa be a predecessor 


1 Gescfmdenis Van Java^ 1922, p, 40. 

2 N. J. Krom, op. cit, p. 218, 

3 Dr. Krom thinks that the inscription of 971 A.D. may not 
refer to’ him. 
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^of Anantavikrama, the marriage of Udayana’s son with the 
daughter of Dbarmmavamsa Anantavikrama marks the 
'Union of two rival dynastiei^. 

Let us now take- up Udiana from the list of Raffles. 
Udiana is doubtless Udayana, whom we know from inscrip- 
tions of Java and Bali, He was the consort of Princess 
MahendradattS and ruler of the island of Bali. Airlangga, 
their son, was born in 991 A,D.^ The last-known inscrip- 
tion of Udayana in the island of Bali is dated 1022 A.D, 
The unspecified Javanese year 575, standing against his 
■name, when referred to 456 A.D., would yield 1031 • 
A. D. The small discrepancy which exists between the 
two dates may be corrected if some inscription is found 
between 1022" 1031 A.D. 

We shall now take up Kusuma Vicitra. The list of 
Raffles does not furnish any date for his name, but the 
initial year of his successor is 638, which, when referred 
•to 456 AD,, yields 1094 A.D, Now, according to the 
Wawatekan writer, Yogisvara composed his Old-Javanese 
.Raimyana in 1094 A.D, According to the Balinese tra-- 
dition,® Kusuma Vicitra is identical with Mpu Raja 
Kusuma, also known as Yogisvara, who is now well-known 
to us as the author of the Old Javanese Kakawin, Kern^ 
•^doubted the veracity of the tradition on the ground that 
only the word Kusuma is common to both, and there is*^ 
no independent testimony to prove the identity of Kusuma 
Vicitra with Raja Kusuma. We think the Balinese tra- 
dition, the Wawatekan reference and ^ synchronism 
for the year 1094 A.D. raise the presumption to the 

. 1 N: J. Krom, op, cit., jd. 2265 also En cyclop aedie v^aix 

Nederlandscli Oost~Inclie, JI„ 2nd ed., p. 194. The writer of the article 
an the latter work gives the date 1001 A.D. 

2 Vide Verhaiid. Bat. Genoot., dl. XXII, no. 11, p. 12. 

8 Verspreide GescfiTiffen ^ Vol. IX, pp. 70-71. 
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place of historical certainty. This incidentally settles the^ 
most vexed problem of the Ramayana Kakawin ; but of 
this we shall have occasion to speak more fully later on. 

Now the question is : what is signified by that unspe- 
cified Javanese era ? Why does the beginning of this era- 
fall in 456 A.D. ? What particular event has been 
commemorated in that way ? We shall try to answer these- 
questions. 

In Java, there were current two eras, the Saka- 
era and the Safijaya era. . We have tried to prove above- 
that there was another unspecified era current in Java,, 
whose first year falls in 456 A.D. We are inclined to> 
believe that in this year the Sakas of the Gujarat region 
landed on the island of Java, because Caiidragupta II had 
already defeated the Sakas, and at least one Saka king 
was killed by him.^ It is not probable, however,, that 
they were destroyed root and branch. As a matter of fact,, 
the joint-testimony from India and Java seems to show' 
that they maintained their precarious existence in the 
neighbourhood of the Gujarat region. The certain dates 
of Kumaragupta I, the successor of Candragupta II, range 
between 415 and 455 A.D. About the year 45.5 A.D., the- 
Gupta Varptsa-La^aml ‘‘had been made to totter^' by 
the Puayamitras, the Hums ( Bhitari inscr. ) and the 
^Mlecchas^ ( Junagadh inscr, ). If the emendation of Mr, 
Divekar be not accepted, ' we may identify the ‘Mlecchas^' 
of the Junagadh inscription with the Sakas, who made a. 
supreme effort to recover their lost position. But the 
Girnar inscription of 456 A.D. records in the third verse 
the final triumph of Skandagupta. So there must have 
been many reasons for emigration from India to Java in 
456 A.D. The traditions of these troublesome days are 
probably preserved in some folk-songs of Gujarat and South 


1 Ind, An^., 1923 , pp. 181 ff. 
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Marwar.^ Tlie other eras current in India were not known 
in Java, while the Saka era was an established fact. So, the 
year 456 A.D. marks the advent of the ^akas from Western 
India. There is no inscription of Java dated in the Saka 
year before 456 A.D. The outburst of Saivism somewhat, 
later in Middle-Java also points to the same direction. 

There is only one small discrepancy which we ought 
to explain now. In ancient days, Gujarat was known as 
Lata, and according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar,® the latter 
name persisted up to the middle of the ioth century A.D. 
Dr. Majumdar thinks that the “establishment of the ruling 
dynasty of the Gurjaras at Broach cannot be pushed beyond 
the end of the 6th century A.D .”3 In any case, the diffi- 
culty can be met by stating that the legend which we 
have been studying was compiled centuries afterwards, 
when the country was no longer known to the Javanese 
peoples as Lata, but had appeared as Gujarat. Indeed 
another MS. of Java, abstracted by Kiai Adipati Adi 
Manggala, says,* “During the reign of the last of these 
princes (Kusuma Citra) either the seat of government 
had been removed, or the country had changed its name, 
for it was then called Kujrat or Gujarat." If this prince 
be identical with Kusuma Vicitra, as he appears to be, 
then the above remark preserves a historical fact. For we 
know, the date of the last-mentioned king works out 
at 1094 A.D. 


1 Vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, Pt. II, Appendix IV, pp- 
491-92. 

2 J. B-Br.R.A.S., Vol. XXI, 1903, p. 414. 

3 Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. X, 1923, No. I,, 
p. 4. publislied by the UniTersity of Calcutta. 

4 Raffles, Ilistory of Java, Vol. II, 1830, p. 87. 
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ITIHaSA or epic works 
THE RAMAYANA KAKAWIN 

The Ramayana of Valmlki and the Mahabharata of 
Vyasa are two of the greatest compositions of all times. 
.'Some of the names of the Ramayana^ Iksvaku, 

Da^aratha and Rama are found even in the Rgveda. 

The present Sanskrit RUmTiyana embodies some 

pre-Buddhistic materials. Sravasti. Rajagrha and 

Kausambi, for example, are famous in the time of 

Buddha, but we hear of their foundation in the 

Ramafana.^ Weber thinks^ that the original Ramayana 
.5tory is contained in the Buddhistic legend, called the 
Daharatha-Jatakad' which appears in some forms on the bas- 
.reliefs of Bharhut and Sahcl-stupas (about the 2nd century 
By the time of its composition, the Rama-legend 
bad assumed no definite shape; because, in this version 
’we find no mention of the Southern Raksasas and Sita 
appears here as the daughter of king Dasaratha. Towards 
the close of the second century A.D., the Sanskrit 
Ramayana probably assumed its present form and the saga 
began to spread rapidly from the centre of India towards 
the circumference. In 1903 Prof. Sylvain Levi^ announced 
the existence of the history of Rama in the Chinese version 
of Ki-kia-ye, the first in the collection of 121 Avadanas, 
It is dated in the year 472 A.D. In some respects, it 

1 H. P. Sastri, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Vol. Y, 
Puranas, the BCvmiayana. 

2 Ind, 1872, pp. 120, 172, 239. 

3 Fausholl,^ the JdtaJca, IV, pp. 123-130, No, 461. 

4 La legende de Rama dans in Ai^addna ChinoiSj in Album — 

Kern, pp. 279ff. ' . 
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resembles the Dasaratha-fataka ; because, it does not 
•describe the abduction of Sita by Ravana and the conse- 
quent expedition of Rama and Laksmana to Lanka. The 
story is merely confined to the exile of the two brothers and ■ 
their subsequent return. In this version, Dasaratha is 
•called Cheu-Che, Rama is called Lo-mo, Laksmana is Lo-man 
and so on. A different version of the saga also occurs in 
a- Chinese collection of some Jataka-stories, which were 
-translated by a monk of Sogdiana between 222-280 a. D. 
Though the names of our Ramayana heroes do not occur 
in this version, it appears to be more akin to the celebrated 
epic of Valmiki. Because, the episodes of Rama and Slta^s 
exile, the abduction of Sita by Ravana, the fight of Jatayu 
and Ravana, the duel of Vali and Sugriva, the construction of 
a bridge to Lanka, the ordeal of Sita, etc., have furnished the^ 
frame-work of this version. Quite recently, Dr, F.W.Thomas^ 
has given us an account of a Raniayana story in Tibetan 
from Chinese Turkestan, and this has been dated between 
.700 and 900 A.D. ' It combines some material from the 
Balakanda to the Uttarakanda, but the incidents make a 
■wide departure from the version of Valmiki. Indeed, Dr. 
Thomas says, "‘The story, as told, is in form and substance 
wholly Indian, and the interspersed verses are unmistakably 
Indian in style and sentiment. But we should seek in 
vain for an Indian version of the Ramayana to which the 
text closely corresponds. It follows the general lines of 
the narrative in the Makabharata (Vanaparvan, Chaps; 
270-290), but the incidents and the nomenclature differ 
widely, and indeed surprisingly. 

^ The subject was more popular in the far eastern colonies 
of Ancient India, The inscription of Veal KanteP states 


1 Vide ^Indian Studies in honor of Gluirles Hockwell Lanmctn,^ 
jHarvard University Press, 1929, pp, 193-212. 

2 Ibid., p. 194. 3 I.S.C.O., p'. SO. 
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that the Ramayana, the {Maho)bharata and the Purana 
were daily recited without interruption in a Cambodian 
temple of the sixth century A.D, At Tra-kien in Campa, 
King Prakasadharma (^. 653-679 A.D.) dedicated an image- 
and temple to Valmtki, the writer of the Ramayana,^ 
The bas-reliefs of Angkor Vat, Ba Puon and other structures 
preserve the main outline of the great saga of Ancient 
India. / Reserving this topic for separate treatment later on^. 
we now proceed with the account of the Old- Javanese 
Ramayana^ which, amongst Javanese recensions, stands^ 
nearest to the classic of Valmiki. 

It appears from the bas-reliefs of the great Saiva temple* 
at Pramhanan that the Rama-legend was well-known in 
Java in the 9th century A.D. We cannot state definitely 
if the saga was known in the island before that date. 
Chinese annals of the Liang dynasty 2 (502-556 A.D.)^' 
Book 54, seem to suggest, however, that some kind of 
Ramalegend was known in Java during this period. Our- 
reasons for this assumption are that a part of Java was 
known as Lang-ga or Lang-ga-su during this time, and. 
Groenveldt says, ^ tiiat 'the description (of Lang-ga) suits* 
Java very well/^ Indeed '‘Langka, Langkapura and' 
Ngalengka, though names of Ceylon, have been transplanted' 
to Java in the mythology of the country.*' In the year 
S15 A.D., Prince Pa-ka*da-to of this country sent an- 
embassy to the Chinese E^mperor with a letter containing- 
the following lines,* iJ^...,The precious Sanskrit is 
generally known in his land. The walls and palaces of his 
imposing cities are high and lofty as the Mountain 
Gandhamadana^^ The use of Lang-ga as a name for N. 


1 t. XXVTII, p. 149. 

2 Vide W. P. Groenveldt, ^Notes on ike Malay A 7 'chlpelago and^ 
Malacca^ compiled from Chinese sources,^ pp. 10-12, 

3 Ibid., p. 12. 

4 W. P. Groenveldt, op, cii,, p. 11. 
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Western Java, the occurrence of Sanskrit and the mention of 
Gandha-madana, when taken together^ are significant 

There is a large number of versions of the Ramayana in 
the lands of South-Eastern Asia. We may mention the 
Ramakien of Siam, which is no less popular than the Hikaiat 
Seri Rama of the Malay literature. The Serai Rama is 
also met with in various . translations of Java. Of these 
versions, we shall say something later on. Suffice it to 
mention here that about 1200 early-Javanese versions have 
been discovered, and they may demonstrate the great sway 
the saga had over the isles of Indonesia.^ Of all these 
versions, the Kakawin of Yogisvara holds a unique position, 
.and we propose, therefore, to give an account of this 
interesting Old-Javanese work. 

The Sanskrit Ramayana has at least three recensions ex- 
lant in India, vis,, (i) the Bengal recension, (2) the Kasmiri 
recension and (3) what Jacobi calls recension Now, 

this work of Valmlki, as we have it at present, is divided 
into seven Kandas, each of which has further been sub- 
divided into various Sargas, The Old-Javanese work of 
Yogisvara, however, gives a narrative of the saga in 26 
Sargas^ containing 2771 strophes. It is not divided into 
Kandas, The Sargas have been faultlessly composed 
in various Indian Chandahs,^ According to R. ng. 
Dr, Poerbatjaraka, interpolations occur in some strophes 
of the 6th, I 2 th, 15th, i6th, 17th, 23rd, 24th, 25th and the 
26th cantos. As a matter of fact, they are many in the 
last three sargas.^ Relying on verse 49 of the last Sarga, 
Dr. Juynboll conjectured that the writer of this 
was a Saiva. Indeed we find Ravana, coming to abduct 

1 Vide J. Rats, 'Ramayana op Javaa^ische tempeVreliefs/ 

.p, 17. 

2 For an analysis, vide Poerbatjaraka, Tijdschrift VJ.T.L. 

"YK., 1932, dl. LXXII, Oudjavaansclie Ramayana'‘\ 

3 Ibid,, pp. 199-201. 
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Sita in the guise of a Saiva monk not belonging' 
to the fraternity of the PaSiipatas who besmeared their 
bodies with ashes. 

The date of tire Old-Javanese Ramayana is a most 
knotty problem in the history of Indo-Javanese 
literature. It will now be our endeavour to offer a solution 
of this problem, and bring order into the confusing mass 
of evidence, literary and traditional. Dr. Kern^ has 
remarked that the writer of the Old-Javanese Kakawin did 
not know Sanskrit. If that is so, we shall have tO' 
assume that YogT§vara derived the materials of his work 
either from some current traditions of the times or from a 
pre existing work, which must have been something like a 
free Old-Javanese paraphrase of the Sanskrit work 
of Valmiki, Of these two possibilities, we are 
inclined to subscribe to the latter alternative, because a 
work based on diverse traditions coming from India,. 
Campa and Cambodia — Java being a meeting-place of 
exotic cultures — cannot enable one to follow, more or less; 
closely, the great epic of Valmiki. Besides, the second 
possibility has the additional advantage of explaining all 
known facts. It is necessary, therefore, to find out the 
approximate date of that Old-Javanese paraphrase, and the- 
exact date, if possible, of the Old-Javanese Ramciya'na, 

Jy Now, Dr. J. L. A. Braudes ^ says that the language of 
the oldest Kakawins is similar to that of the inscriptions of. 
the time of the king Airlangga (950 s.E.). But the archaism,, 
which the language of Yogisvara’s work betrays, is no longer 
met with in the epoch of this king, though it has some 
-affinity with the records of the time of- king Sindok. And 

1 VerspreuU Geulmfien, Vol. IX, p. 300. 

2 Beschriivino van Tjandi Siiujasari, Arcliaeologiseli onder- 
• zoefc op Java en Madura, 1909. “The wolkenteoneelen ran Pana- 
taran Inleiding tot het Hindoe-Javaansche ornament van oost-Java,. 
en de Javaansche Wajang-figurrn," p. 14. 
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he concludes, therefore, that the Ramayana Kakawin, at 
least the kernel of the story, as we have it, must be dated 
in the epoch of king Sindok. R. ng. Dr, Poerbatjaraka, 
while upholding the view of Dr. Brandes, says/ ^‘The words 
and spellings which the Ramayana uses appear to agree 
with the Middle-Javatiese records of c, 850 Saka or earlier, 
in any case not later than 900 Saka”. And he has 
- adduced some examples^ in illustration thereof- 

Such are the following — 

{a) the admission of hiaat conforms to the older 
inscriptions. 

( 5 ) the use of the word anakbi for ‘woman’ occurs in 
inscriptions of the time of Sindok, 

{c) the frequent use of u for i in words, e,g ^ pangguh 
and Lungguh [-=panggih and Unggih) is found in the 
records before the time of Airlangga, 

(<r0 the nomenclature of village officers, eg,, rcuna 
marata and mageman, is noticed in the older inscriptions. 

Kern® says that in spite of some obsolete grammatical 
peculiarities, the book is far younger than the Old-Javanese 
Adiparva, the Arjunavivaha and the Bharatayuddha^ though 
far older than the Stitasoma and the Bhomakavya, He con* 
jectures 13th century A,D. as the probable period in which the 
Old-Javanese Ramayana was composed. Scholars, who. have 
hitherto written on the subject, agree that it must be placed; 
between 950 and 1200 A.D. We shall now try to see if it is- 
possible to be more accurate. We have probably succeed-- 
ed in proving in the preceding chapter that Rajakusuma,. 
Kusumavicitra and Yogi^vara are ident'cal persons. Now 
we shall adduce fresh evidence to prove that the Rama- 
j^(^?i^z*Kakawin was composed in 1094 A.D. According to- 
the Prasiuti ning KakawihA Mpii Sedah, writer of the 

1 Bijdragen T,L,VK,, 1926, dl 82, pp ’ 181-182. 

2 Tijdschrift VJ,T,L.VK., 1932, dl. LXXII, p. 150. 

3 . Bamaijana Oudjavaanmli Heldendichf, Introduction. 

4 Juynboll^ Suppl. Cat, Jav, en Mad. Ess., dl. II, p. 286.. 
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Pandavaviray was a disciple of Yogisvara^s son, Mpu Salukat 
by name. We know of one Mpu Sedah, who was tutor 
to king Jayabhaya and author of the Qld-Javanese 
Bharatayuddha (1157 A.D.). These two Mpu Sedahs seem 
to be identical, because their names are identical and the 
subject of their work is also not different, and both of 
them flourished in the third generation after Yogisvara 
-(1094 A.D.. +2$ +25). If we proceed by dead-reckoning 
from 1157 backwards, we shall certainly stop in the third 
generation somewhere near 1094 A.D. It may be that all 
the lists in the Prasiuti ning hakawin are not correct, but 
when taken together with other corroborative evidence, 
some of which we shall describe presently, the list given 
above seems to fix the date of the Old-Javanase Ramayana 
in about 1094 A.D. We shall adduce other evidence. 
-.According to a Balinese tradition,^ Dharmaja and Tana- 
kung, two poets of no small merit, haye been described 
as the sons of Yogisvara. Vrttasa^caya and Lubdhaka stand 
against the name of Tanakung, Now this Dharmaja has 
given a description of his patron Kame^vara® in his 
popular Kawi^'^oxk called the Smaradahana^ which we 
■shall study later on. We know that there were two kings 
of this name in ancient Java, whose inscriptions are dated 
at 1129 A.D.® and 1185 A.D.”* The question is, under 
which of these two kings was the Smaradahana written. 
Dr. Krom® is disposed to regard the patron in question as 
. Kamesvara II, while R. ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka® thinks 


1 Verliancl. Bat. Gencrot., dl. 22, 1849, 'Voorloopig VersUg van 
het eiland Ikiliy p. 12. 

2 Cantos 1 and 39. 

3 N. J. Krom, Emdoe-Javaansclie Geschiedenis^ 1926, p. 286ff. 

4 p, 295, 

5 Ibid; cf. also Tijdschrijt VJ.TX.VK.^ dl. LVII, p. 517. 

S Tijdschrm VJ,T.L.VK,, dl. LVIII, pp. 478483. 
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him to be no other than Kame^vara I. Reserving elaborate 
discussions on the Smaradahana for a later chapter, we 
shall merely indicate here the salient points in the argument 
of both these scholars ; because, a proper evaluation 
of their arguments may throw light on the date of the Old- 
Javanese Ramayana, Dr. Krom^ says that Tanakung has 
used the words ^^Girlndravamsajd^ (song i) and ^^Girlndra- 
ianayd* (song 37) in his Luhdhaka, and, therefore, the latter 
work must have been composed at least when the first king 
of Singhasari was on the throne (1222 A.D.). He is perfectly 
right, but we do not think there is any adequate reason 
to identify the author of the Lubdhaka with the author 
of the Vrttasaficaya. Excepting similarity of names, there 
is no independent evidence to identify these two persons, 
Hf this argument of Dr. Krom is not accepted, then the 
writer of the Vfttasafbcaya^ another Tanakung, becomes the 
brother of Mpu Dharmaja. So they have to be placed in 
the reign of one Kame^vara who is sufficiently near the 
' Old-Javanese Ramayana (for Yogisvara is their father). 
And such a reign is that of Kamesvara I. It is noteworthy 
that R. ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka has also come to the conclusion 
that Mpu Dharmaja composed his Smaradahana in the reign 
of Kamesvara I on independent grounds. The historical 
data forming the background of songs 38-39 of this Kami- 
work have enabled him to arrive at such a conclusion. VVe 
shall examine the point later on. 

Thei'e are now some points which we ought to explain. 
It has been stated before that the Old-Javanese work betrays 
■ some archaisms. If those forms were not prevalent after 
c. 990 A,D.,2 how are we going to account for their existence 
un a work of 1094 A, D. We have said before that the 
*work of Yogisvara is based upon an Old-Javanese paraphrase 


1 Tijdschrift VJ.TJj. VK,, dl. LVII, p. 518, 

:2 accept here a mean date between 950-1020 A.R, 


12 
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of c, 990 A, D., drawn from an Indian Ramayana, probably 
written in Sanskrit. A writer who closely follows another 
author cannot escape borrowing, sometimes imconscioiisly, 
from the latter. And this is probably the reason why some 
archaisms have persisted in the work of YogTsvara, though 
it was composed about a century later. It may be 
asked, where is now the book utilised by the writer of the 
Old-Javanese Kakavvin ? We may best answer this question 
by presenting an analogy from the Indian Sanskrit literature. 
As the classical work of Kaubiiya rang the death-knell of 
previous works on polity, so also the work of Yogisvara 
thrust the Old-Javanese paraphrase into oblivion. 
There is again another point which we should not omit 
to discuss. In the Javanese preface to the Vrttasancaya^ 
it has been stated that the work was composed in the 
Kediri period under king Kusumavicitra. If our identi- 
fication of Yogisvara with king Kusumavicitra be correct, 
then this is an additional proof of the veracity of the 
Balinese tradition. The real difficulties which the preface 
of the Vrttasancaya offers are that Kusumavicitra has been 
described as king of Kediri, which, we know, was then ruled 
by other persons. If we accept him as a local ruler of 
some parts of the kingdom of Kediri^ owing allegiance 
to the imperial power, then the difficulties are overcome. 
It is quite possible that such a petty state may pass under 
the sway of Pengging. Dr. Krom^ has doubted the veracity 
of the preface on the ground that the power of Kediri never 
passed to Pengging, but to Singhasari. And further, Kusuma-* 
vicitra as a Kediri-king appeared suspicious *to him.*- We ■ 
domot think that the historical data at our disposal are • 


1 Many ilhistrations can be adduced from Indian inscriptions 
to prove that petty rulers have described themselves as rulers of 
*'8asaoara dfiarani/^ sovereign of the sea-girt earth. 

2 Tijdsmft' YJ.TX. VK., dl. JjYII p. 519.. . . . : 
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sufficfent to pronounce a final verdict on this point Lastly, 
Dr. Kern has expressed the opinion that the Old-Javanese 
Kakavvin is younger than the Bharatayuddha but older 
than the Bhoinakavya^ and has to be placed in the beginn- 
ing of the 13th century A.D. As he has not adduced 
reasons for his remark, we have no opportunity to examine 
its correctness, ; 

We conclude, therefore, that the Old-Javanese Rama- 
yana was composed in 1094 A.D., the work of Dharmaja 
about 1126 A.D., the Vritasaficaya about this period and 
lastly, that the Luhdhaka was composed not earlier 
than 1222 A.D. This chronology has the advantage that it 
does not run counter to any published data derived from 
inscriptions, literature and tradition. 

Let us now turn from this puzzling problem to a more 
serene atmosphere. Let us now see how the Kaivi- 
Ramayana presents the whole theme 

The first canto ^ opens with king Da^aratha, who 
has been described as the father of Trivikrama or 
Visnu (2).2 

The king is very virtuous and well-versed in the 
Vedas (3). He is a patron of Saivism ( 7 ) and his prowess 
is like that of Indra (9). The king has his residence at 
Aypdhya(ii), and his three wives, Kaikeyi, Sumitra 
and Kausalya are comparable to Durga, Gatiga and 
.Gauri ( 17 ). The author mentions the names of the Vedas 
in the 19th strophe but we miss here the Atharvavedd 
As king Dasaratha fervently wished for sons ( 21 ), he 
invited a certain Rsya§niga for the attainment of his object 
( 22 )* In the following ceremony, pretas, pimcas^ etc.; 
were propitiated ( 25 )* Siva ( 26 ) and the ascetics 

were especially honoured (30). In course of time, Kausalya 


1 Vide Kern, Verspreide Ge^cimfien, Vol. X, pp, 80 ft’. 

2 These numerals will indicate the number of the Stroplie. 
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begot Rama (32) ; Kaikeyl got Bharata, and Sumitra 
•became the mother of Laksmana and Satrughna (33). Then 
the learned sage VaEstha was appointed their teacher (35), 
and the boys soon mastered various sciences (36), About 
this time, Visvamitra, the son of Gadhi, arrived at the 
court (38) j he wanted the services of Rama for 
protecting the ya]fias or sacrifices of the . ascetics (39). 
Being requested by Dasaratha to relate , the occasion of 
his gracious presence (41), Visvamitra described the difficulty 
of the holy sages (42-44). As king Dasaratha was hesita- 
ting (51 he described the latent powers of Rama (58-59). 
At last, the two brothers set out on their mission. Here 
the first Sarga ends. 

^The second canto^ opens most picturesquely. The poet 
finds ample scope to show his powers of description. This 
narration continues up to the 19th strophe, when the poet, 
like the writer of the Sanskrit BhaitikTivyam^ says, ‘There 
was no water-place which was without lotuses. There 
were no lotuses which were not full of bees, and the 
bees were buzzing. There were no bees which would 
allow their songs go un-heard,” and soon. -/At last 
Rama and Laksmana came to the cloister and all the sages 
came to them (29). They bestowed on them celestial wea- 
pons like Atidurjaya, Jaya. Vijaya and Jayanti (22). 
When they saw the giantess Tadaka (23), .Rama discharged 
arrows from his Gandiva bow, and she breathed her last (24). 
The two brothers, Rama and Laksmana, are now worshipped 
as parts of Narayana (30). The demon Marica then came to 
avenge, but he was shot (36) with the Vayu-weapon (43). 
The two brothers were again worshipped (47). In the fol'ow- 
ing strophe, the story of Vali, the churning of the Milk- 
sea and the episode of Rahu have been mentioned. The poet 
now leads us to the svayamvara of Slta, the daughter of 


1 pp. 86 ff. 
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Janaka (49). Rama now breaks in two the bow of f§iva, 
with which the latter had killed the demon Tripura in 
earlier times (56-57), King Da^aratha is now congratulated 
for being the father of such a son (62-63), While the 
marriage-party was returning to Ayodhya, it met Rama 
Bhargava on the way ( 68 ), After getting rid of him (71-77)^ 
the party again moves towards Ayodhya, 

• The third canto”^ opens with king Da^aratha, who was 
meditating on making Rama his successor (3), Queen 
Kaikeyi wished that the honour should pass to Bha- 
rata (6). And so she proposed to Da§aratha that Rama 
should be sent to the wilderness and that the crown should 
pass to Bharata (8-13). In this way, Rama, Laksmana 
and Maithili had to leave Ayodhya, and Sumati led them to 
wilderness (14). The news spread like wild fire, and Bharata,* 
catching scent of it, hurried back quickly. He found all 
Ayodhya gloomy and almost deserted (25). King DaSa- 
ratha died soon afterwards (26). Bharata, who loved his 
brothers passionately, scoldel his mother for her machina- 
tions (30), He passed orders that the dead body of his 
father should now be burnt (32). Meanwhile, Rama was 
on Citrakuta, where Bharata appeared (41). Laksmana 
took him to be an enemy, and put the bow in order (42). 
He noticed, however, that Bharata was without arrows and 
other weapons (43), Bharata quickly came to Rama and 
broke the news of their father’s death (44). Rama asked 
Bharata to return to Ayodhya, as he could not violate sacred 
promises (45-46), The conversation of Rama and Bharata 
closes the third canto. 

The fourth sarga"^ takes us to the hermitage of Atri 
(2). Thence the party proceeded towards the forest of 
Dandaka (3). On their way, the two princes and Sita met 
the ogre Viradha, who was ultimately killed (4“8), They 


1 Ibid., pp. 93 


2 Ibid., i3p. 103 
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then wended their way towards the hermitage of ^arabhanga 
(9\ The sage invoked Rama as an incarnation of Narayana 
(ii). The poet then describes the hermitage of Satiksna (12). 
In the 27th strophe, Surpanakha makes her appearance. She 
saw that Laksmana was engaged in plucking flowers (29). 
She took a fascination for him, and put on the guise of 
a lovely damsel (30). And she sought his love (34-35). He 
politely refused her love and sent her to Rama (36-48), 
who, on his part, sent her back to Laksmana (51-53). The 
latter now suspected her to be a raksasi (54), and cut off 
her nose (55) and she flew through the skies. From the 
S8th strophe onwards, the poet describes how she sought the 
help ot Ravana, Khara and Dusana. Trisirah became 
angry, and a huge army was despatched to avenge the 
wrong done to Surpanakha. The fight now begins, 
and the next canto^ opens amidst the vicissitudes of the 
war. 

After the fall of Trisirah, Khara and Dusana come 
to turn the scale of the war (i), but they are all killed (2). 
$urpanakhri then informs Ravana of the affair (3), and the 
latter sends her as a spy (5). She describes Sita^s beauty 
(13) and says to Ravaija, ‘'Valueless are your eyes if they 

do not feast on Sita’s beauty ....3^01^ ears are useless 

if they do not catch the melody of Sita’s voice’* (14). And 
this description of Sita’s beauty continues through the 
following two strophes (15-16). Ravana now consoles 
Surpanakha (x/)? S-tid informs Marica of his sinister design 
against Sita (22). Marica tries to dissuade Ravana (23-28). 
As Ravana became angry (29), Marica consented to do the 
errand and transformed himself into a golden deer (39). 
Then Sita took fancy for the deer and requested Rama to 
bring it for her (41). Rama pursued the unreal stag, but 
Laksmana remained behind (42), Now, Sita heard as if 


1 Ihid,^ pp. 110 
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Rama was supplicating for the help of Laksm’ana (45). So 
she wanted to send Laksmana, but the latter hesitated (49). 
Sita scolded Laksmana by saying that he wanted to get 
her through the death of his older brother (57). Ultimately 
Laksmana went out (64), and Sita began to pluck flowers. 
The following strophes describe the appearance of Ravana, 
and are worth reproduction : 

“And ivhile Sita went into the beautiful forest and 
plucked flowers, Dasanana sought her out in the guise of 
a monk. He resembled a pure and upright Saiva, monk, 
virtuous: and holy ; his head was smoothly shaved, except 
for a little tuft of hair on the crown. 

'^His teeth were as white as crystal. He expected 
to get a garland of roses and a bowl of pumpkin 
to attach to his shoulder-belt. His monkish robe was 
beautifully red and \vi\s dyed with lac* He proceeded to 
ask for alms^ by which pretext he could conceal his (base) 
design. 

‘While moving on, he mumbled prayers and had pious 
words on his lips. His glance was gentle and loving— it 
was outwardly very friendly and captivating, as if nothing 
remained of his demoniac character. Without any interrup- 
tion, he wended through the beautiful and solitary wood- 
land. 

‘‘Thereupon he saw the daughter of Janaka in the forest. 
She moved in the wilderness without the least apprehension. 
Ravana went to her very much pleased. Soon he appeared 
before her and addressed her quite respectfully, 

‘‘How do you remain in this wood, O celestial one,, 
and pluck flowers 1 There is absolutely nothing in this world 
which can be matched with your incomparable beauty. In- 
deed, you are perfect ! Moon^s beauty cannot be compared 
with yours, because her charms pass off by the time of 
day. 

“If the lotus-flowers of the pond — of red and white hues 
and of rich scent — are plucked off in full-bloom, they can- 
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not yet stand comparison with your beauty ; because, they 
close down and decline on the approach of night.^ 

"*The place where you live is really dangerous, in- 
accessible for men, a wilderness ! Do you not fear the 
malicious snakes and wild elephants ? How will your 
guardians know if you are attacked by tigers ? Such a 
beauty as thine, O sister, compels men to spill blood 
recklessly, 

^‘You are so exceedingly soft and tender and really 
so charming ; the wood has been, as it were, delighted by 
your presence. How fortunate is the man, who has been 
acknowledged by you as your husband I He must deserve 
some praises for possessing you at the present moment 

have travelled through other lands of this world,, 
but I have never come across any one like you ; so beauti- 
ful . you are indeed ! You appear to me at least the most ' 
perfect type of beauty, and my present life is not going . 
to be useless now that I have known you 

The sixth canto- opens with the particulars of Ravana, 
and he now proposes to marry Sita (l-S)« Being rejected 
by her, he flies with her through the air (6). The poet ' 
then describes the lamentations of Sita (7-14). Now the 
mighty bird Jatayu throws down the gauntlet and Ravana 
picks it up, and thus begins the duel (15-25). The bird 
is defeated (26). They make for Lanka (27) and 
Ravana again seeks the hand of Sita (30). Meanwhile, 
Rama is anxious for Sita and his outburst of lamentation 
continues up to the 47th strophe. At length, the two 
brothers reach the place where Jatayu fought with Ravana 


1 Vf. a parallel passage in Raliclasa, 4tk- 

Acjf, tinder 104, 

^‘Suryodaye l)Jiamii yd surydsfamaye ca pimcjcn'ilnisya 
Vadaneud smadandyaHe samavasthe Jcsandda^rheJ* 

2 Kern, op. cit 
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(50). When Rama dashes forward to kill the bird as if 
he was the devourer of Sita, Jafcayu breaks the news to 
Rama {65-67). Japyu describes himself as a friend of 
Rama’s father (68). The bird dies, and is burnt by the 
two brothers (74). The poet next describes how Rama killed * 
Dirghabahu, and how the latter assumed divine forms (76-7^). 
Dirghabahii gives advice to Rama for his future course' 
of action (83). The two brothers now see a ^avara woman 
(98), who requests Rama to make an end of her curse (no). 
They then repaired to the Pratitakalpa wood (i 14). The 
magnificent Pampa lake met their eyes (115), and the poet 
finds an opportunity to offer a description of the surround- 
ing landscape (115-124). Then they came to Rsyamuka 
(130), Hanuman now appears before Rama as a messenger* 
(132), and describes the errand of Sugiiva (144). He says 
that for fear of Valin, his master remains concealed in 
the Mount of Mala3'a (146). He now seeks the help of* 
Rama (147). Thus an alliance is cemented between Rama 
and Sugriva (150), As the latter describes the might of 
Valin (152), Rama pierces seven lonter-palm trees to show 
his strength (158). Now begins a duel between Valin and- 
Sugriva (162). But Rama could not distinguish one from the 
other (]66) and Sugriva returns almost dead (167). Rama asks 
him to put on some distinguishing mark about his neck 
{170). Valin falls (172)1 and reproaches Rama for 
his dishonest trick (174-184). Rama justifies himself by 
saying that it is the practice of the Ksatriyas (186). Besides,. 
Valin’s conduct is not above reproach, as he robbed Tara, 
beloved of Sugriva (189). Valin becomes ashamed (190),. 
and excuses himself by saying that it was settled by Pro- 
vidence that he would fight with his brother (194). Valin goes* 
to heaven (197), and Sugriva begins to reign in Kiskindhya 
(203). 

We now come to the seventh canto. ^ Sugriva was now* 

1 . Bij^ragen T. L, FAT., 1922 , dl. 78 , pp. 373 ff. 
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Tree from fear. Ratoa and Laksmana, therefore, retire to 
the forest again. Their goal was the Malyavan hill (i). Rama 
sees signs of Manmatha or Manobhava in everything and 
his whole heart pangs for his dear wifeSita. The rain-bow, for 
■example, appears to him like the bow of Manobhava (5), 
•fire-flies as the flames of Anahga (12). The songs of Cataka- 
birds awaken his saddest thoughts (16). He says, ‘‘With 

the antelope, I must compare your lovely glance with 

•the Moon, I think of your beaming countenance. Ah ! 
how you have enamoured me !” (24). Again he says, 
‘‘The surging waves of the deep sea have lent their un- 
dulations on your eye-brows as they quiver! And the 
glazing feathers of the dancing peacock are certainly, I 
should think, your glazing hair-wreaths” (25). He 
arrives at Malyavan (31)- Rama becomes angry 
because, Sugriva has not yet kept his promise, and is still 
dallying at the palace, forgetting the fate of Valin. He, 
therefore, sends Laksmana (34-38). Tlie faithful Laksmana 
then proceeds towards Kiskindhya (39}. Sugriva asks 
forgiveness and says that the proper time has now arrived 
for work (40-42). He gives orders for marshalling the army 
of monkeys, and they now move towards Malyavan (43-44). 
Sugriva begs forgiveness of Rama for the delay (45-46) 
and despatches Hanuman, Nila, Angada and Jambavan to 
search out Sita (48-S i). With the ring of Rama (52) they 
jumped in the sky and came to the Vindhyas (53). There 
they meet an exquisite girl, whom they question about her 
particulars (65). She says that the beautiful house they 
saw was built by Visvakarman (72), and that she is a 
demon-girl, Svayamprabha by name. Her father^s name 
is Merusavarni (74). The poet then describes how she 
befools the apes (76-84). In the 85 th strophe, the monkeys 
are introduced to the Sampati bird, to whom they narrate 
their calamities and their ultimate aims. Sampati then gives 
vthem directions to Lanka, which he describes (99-105). After 
jie apes had reached the , Mount of Mahendra (106), Hanu* 
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man’ prepared him>elf to go to Lauka, while others 
remained behind (1x3). 

The eighth sarga^ opens with a description of the Son 
of Wind, who “flies ?s quick as mind^’ (i). His body moves 
like a fl3dng mountain {3). A raksasi named Dakini 
swallows him in a gulp, and Hanuman finds himself in her 
belly (5). He splits open her belly and moves on (6), while 
the dead body of the raksasi fell in the sea and provided 
a feast to aquatic animals (7). The hill Menaka in the 
middle of the sea now comes to his ken (8). As it was 
the friend of the Wind-god, it invited Hanuman to take 
rest (9). Hanuman stops and does full justice to his 
belly with fruits (10-14). He now informs the hill of Rama’s 
errand and his desire to kill raksasas (15-17)* He next 
meets the raksasi called VikataksinI (18) and passing 
into her body, he assumes enormous shape and the giant- 
ess breathes her last (20). He also observes a large number 
of raksasas, soldiers, etc., and for fear of being seen, he 
moves stealthily (26). All of them were speaking of 
Ravajua in high terms (27). Charms like sulap^ va^rahaya^ 
tidem are described to be in vogue. Besides, yoga and gastras 
are noted as being extant in Lanka (29-31). The 
poet then offers a description of the drinking bouts of 
raksasas (32-34). Hanuman now descends on Lanka 
and observes many nymphs, demon-girls, the Puspaka car, 
etc. (60). He searches for Sita and proceeds towards the 
-^ 4 s^;^^-garden, situated in the East of Lanka (86). Indeed 
Sita was there (91). Ravana also comes to court the 
favour of Sita (112-114), who scolds him for stealing her 
..like a thief (128). She then describes Rama as Pnrusot- 
tama and a divine mortal (i 31-137). Ravana, disappointed, 
ireturns to the city (138). The poet then describes the 
Jively conversation of Sita and Trijafca, the latter being 


1 Bndragen T, L, VK., 1923 , dL 79 , pp. 569 if. 
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the virtuous daughter of VibhTsana (140). Hanuman was- 
exceedingly delighted to perceive the innocence of Sita 
As the latter suspects him to be Havana in disguise, he relates 
her former history and his own parentage (179). As Slta- 
still had her lingering doubts, Hanuman describes Rama^ 
in the Malyavan hill, the Esyamuka, the mighty Sugrlva,s 
etc., (189-192). After relating his experiences of Lanka 
(193-194), Hanuman holds the ring of Rama to Sita (196).. 
Sita, quite satisfied, now gives him her crest-jewel (204)^ 
After his errand is finished, the monkey- hero decides^ 
to spoil the beauty of the Asoka-g^rden (212). Indeed* 
scattered 7>^/aSa*flowers dropped like rains of fire (215). 

The ninth sarga^ continues the theme of the preceding^ 
canto. As the depredations of Hanuman continue, the 
watchers run off to Havana (1-2), and repoit the whole- 
affair (3-8), Da^amukha asks the raksasa army to kill the- 
Son of Wind (9), who, meanwhile, takes his position on the 
gate behind the raksasa-hosts (13), While the demon- 
soldiers shoot arrows aimlessly ( I4-‘1 5), Hanuman makes 
a club of a high and thick sandal-tree with which he begins- 
to work havoc on the enemies (16-20). Many are killed' 
and the report of the incident is sent to Havana 
(21-32), who passes orders for a more powerful 
draft (33). With a long /ilAtree, Hanuman repeats his- 
former feats (39), He again spoils the coral-trees (42), and' 
brings about the death of Aksa, son of Havana (45*51). 
After bathing in the sea, Hanuman again turns his attention 
to the pleasure-gardens which he destroys (52-57). He then 
takes some rest outside the garden, and Indrajit, knowm 
as Meghanada, comes to test his valour (58-63). The 
scenes of their fight are then described (64-73^ Bound 
down by nagapaha^ the serpent-weapon, Hanuman is- 
produced before Havana (81-84). The latter wants to- 
kill him (91), but Vibhisana intervenes, 

1 mjdragen T. L, VK,, 1924 , dl. 80 , pp. 11 
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The ntxt sar^a^ opens with the protests o£ Ravana, 
who recounts the mischiefs done by Hanuman (1-9). The 
latter argues with Havana, and after describing the alliance 
of Rama and Sugriva, he foretells the victory of Rama 
(1025), Ravana bursts into fury (,26), particularly for the 
‘death of Yojanabahu, Tataka, Marica, eta, (30-41}. Hanuman 
says that he has been sent as a messenger of Rama 
to find out Sita, and he then answers the accusa- 
tions put forward by Ravana (45-67). Being angry (69), 
Dasamukha orders his followers to set fire to the tail 
'of Hanuman (70). And this is faithfully carried out 

The theme is spun into the opening scene of the eleventh 
•canto.2 Hanuman becomes as large as the Mount Meru, the 
chain of nagapLim tear^ off and he springs into the sky 
like krdagni. Tongues of fire shoot forth in every direction, 

• -and there is a huge commotion (i). Indeed, houses look 
like the golden temple of god Isvara (2)* Thus Lanka is 
burnt to ashes (3-4). After taking leave of Sita from 
.the Ah/ea--[ovest, Hanuman again springs into the sky 
-(5-6), and the sea-waters surge up on account of the wind 
'Created by his meteoric progress (7), At last he meets 
^Jambavan, Ahgada, Nila and all other apes (9), to whom 
he reports the , success of his mission (13). Hanuman 
.interviews Rama and Laksmana on the Malyavan hill (16), 
.and delivers to the former the crest-jewel of Sita and a 
letter (22-32). All now move on towards the south and 
breach the Mahendra Mountain (50), wherefrom they saw 
.Ravana^s Lanka. Rama again feels his separation and 
.Laksmana consoles him. 

The twelfth sarga^ opens with the description of 

1 Ibid,^ 1925, dl. 81, pp. 1 £E. 

2 Ibid., pp. 121 ff. 

-3 Ibid., 1926, dl. 82, pp. 95 ff. 
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morning in Lanka. Strophes (4-3OJ 37 '' 44 ') offer 
erotic description of young men and women. The 
poet then speaks of favour-hunters who danced 
attendance on Havana, who is now in his audience- 
halL 

The following canto' describes the arrival of paiihs 
and other dignitaries of State, VibhTsana, after 
offering prayers to Saukara, meets his mother (4). She 
foretells the doom of the kingdom on account of the 
viciousness of Havana (6-13), Then he enters the audience- 
hall (15). Da^anana holds a council of war in which he 
relates the progress of Rama and the death of raksasas 
(20-26), After the speech of Prahasta (30-38), Vibhisana 
observes that none can prevail against Rama and that 
Ravana ought to be reconciled to him (40-96). Dasanana 
is angry. 

The fourteenth sarga^ opei>s with the speech of- 
Sumali, the grand-father of Ravana on the mother’s 
side. He repeats the wise words of Vibhisana 
and proves the divinity of the mortal Rama. 

He incidentally describes how Vrtra, enemy of 
Indra, was killed foams of water ^ (l'7)> ^.nd how 

HiranyakaMpu met his death in an unnatural way (8-13)*. 
Sumali, therefore, advised Ravana to be reconciled to 
Rama, because the latter was no mean foe (14-19). Kumbha- 
karna awakes now, and describing the words of his grand- 
father as a useless sermon, he asks Ravana to be steadfast 
to his purpose (20-32). He again falls asleep and Vibhisana 
begins to advise Ravana, though without any avail ( 3 S' 47 }. 


1 im,, pp. 100 ff. 

2 iVid,, 1927, dl 83, pp. 481 ff. 

3 Oy. ShandapitruTiam^ Mahe^varakhanda (Kedarakhanda),. 
Chap. 17. The author describes ^how Namuci,, enemy of Indr a, was- 
killed by foams of wafer. 
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Various omens appear in the sky (39), and pisacas begin to 
dance (40). As Vibhisana repeats his advice (43-'4S), 
Dasamukha bursts into fury (48). Ravana calls him 
treacherous and scolds him (49-67;. Vibhisana now takes 
leave of Ravana (70). 

In the beginning of the next canto^ we find Vibhisana 
soaring high in the air for the Mahendra Mountain (i),.. 
The monkeys took him for Dasamukba (2), and the son^ 
of the Wind-god hurried off to meet him but they 
recognised each other (2}. Hanuman introduces him to Rama 
(6“7). The poet now eulogises the virtues of Vibhisana and 
Rama (8-12). As crossing the sea becomes a puzzle to 
Rama (13-15), he becomes angry on the sea and takes 
his mighty bow (16). The whole world shudders 
(17-18). On account of the heat and glow of his 
vana or fire-arrow, fish, crocodiles and other aquatic animals 
become restless and perish in thousands (19-29). It goes 
underworld and scorches the Nagas (30). Even the Naga 
Vasuki cannot bear the glow of the arrow (31). The God 
Varuna trembles in his jewelled throne (33) as he sees 
the arrow glowing like a hundred Suns (34-35). He floats • 
above and finds a hundred thousand apes raising huge 
uproar (35). The god makes sembah^ to Raghava and 
invokes him as the ruler and creator of the world (37-44). 
The pacified Rama withdraws his arrow (45), and makes 
the dead aquatic animals live again (46). According to the 
advice of Varuna,® monkeys become ready to build a dam 
across the sea (47). They bring huge blocks from different 
quarters (50), Lions and elephants, not to speak of tiny 
beasts, flee in all directions (52-56)^ The fleeting figures 
of apes in the sky, bearing yo]anaAoxx% blocks, appear 
like Rahu, and the gods are restless (60-61)..- All these are 
deposited before Rama (62-69). 

1 mjdragen T, L. TK,, 1927, clL 83. 

2 A -Salutation. 3 Strophe 42". 
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The sixteenth canto ^ opens with Nala, the son of 
Visvakarraan and architect of the monkeys (i). The super- 
structure of the bridge was built upon the huge hillock, 
which was thrown down with a tremendous splash (2). The 
dam became broad and plain (3-^). When Dasamukha 
• -comes to know all, he is apprehensive (5). Rama and 
Laksmana become joyful, while Sugriva and other monkeys 
•praise Nala for his successful work (6). The march begins and 
the army views the exquisite Suvela Mountain on the North- 
side of Lanka ; it is as grand as the pleasure-court of Indra 
(7-8). Gandharvas and Kinnaras are enjoying themselves 
there (10). The beauty of the mountain and that of the sea 
are then described (11-13). The sights and sounds of the 
Suvela mountain are graphically narrated by the poet 
-{14-40). The monkeys arriving at the mountain enjoy 
.themselves to their hearths content (41-47). 

The poet now introduces us to the seventeenth canto.® 
it describes in the beginning how the heart of Dasanana 
•was longing for Sita (1-2). He, therefore, builds two 
replicas of the heads of Rama and Laksmana (4). Now, 
addressing Sita that her relations are no longer alive, he 
.-renews his former proposal (7-20). Sita laments her misfortunes 
-(^6*35), and says that she would follow them even in the hell 
Aveci (36). She bends over the head of Rama and laments 
again ( 37 ' 4 S)* The poet mentions in the 45 th strophe 
that Rama followed the Manavagama, Sita again laments 
over Laksmana (46), Dasavadana is disappointed in his 
aim (56-59). Sita now says to Trijata that she will commit 
herself to the flames (61-67). But Trijata sees favourable 
signs, because her left eye dances (75). She therefore 
•wants to meet her father on the Suvela mountain {76), and 
^requests Sita not to die till she returns (77). She meets 


1 Bijdragen T. X. VK,, 1927, dl. 83. 

2 Ibid., 1928, dl. 64, pp. 610 f , 
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her father, Rama and Laksmana (78), and reports to her 
father all affairs of Sita and Ravana (79-80). Her father 
asks that the true report should be placed before Sita 
(81-82). Trijata returns and consoles her (83-90). The 
fire-god is invoked (92-99). Sita’s pangs of separation' are 
then described (105-110). In the 137th strophe the poet 
describes that the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
originally songs of men. 

The eighteenth canto ^ is like the Udyogaparvan of the 
Sanskrit Mahabharata. It foreshadows the coming war. 
Ravana sends the spy f^ukasarana to measure the 
relative strength of the enemy in the disguise of an ape (3). 
He was detected and arrested ( 6 ). Rama questioning the 
•necessity (7), Vibhisana describes that he is a disguised 
raksasa (8). At last he is set at liberty and he escapes to 
LaDka(ii). ^Likasarana reports that the Suvela mountain 
has been packed to its fullest capacity by the monkey- 
hordes (13), and he describes the prominent heroes of the 
enemies’ camp (16-18). As he now advises Ravana to be 
reconciled to Rama (23), the raksasa-king bursts into fury 
(27). Prince Angada now goes to Laiikapnra (35), and 
holds an audience with Dasanana (38). The former 
threatening utter consequences, if Sita is not returned (40), 
Dasanana becomes angry and refuses him point-blank (44)^ 
Angada reports the result to Rama. 

The nineteenth sarga"^ describes the war-scene of the 
two contending hosts. It need not detain us long, and 
we pass over to the next canto. ^ The poet describes how 
the blood of warriors and beasts formed the Vaitarini (1-2). 
The pisacas and other evil spirits dance in joy (3). The 
poet describes the fight of Indrajit, Angada, Vajramiisti, 
Anikumbha and others. The war-scenes continue in 
tedious details. Indrajit at last bounds down Rama and 

1 IVijdmgcn T. L. TjY., 1929, dl. 85. 

.2 Ihid.^ 1930, cll. 86, 3 Ihid., 1931, dl. 87. 
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Laksmana in nagapaka (55*61), The monke3^s cry over 
their prostrate figures (64*66). Indrajit reports the incident 
(74), and there is much rejoice in the raksasa camp. 

The next few cantos^ also follow, more or less, the 
account of Valmiki, After the end of the battle, in which 
Rama and his lieutenants came off victorious, is described 
the f 3 re*ordeal of Sita. Dr. JuynboII says that Sita is 
ultimately reconciled to Rama in the work ofYogisvara> 
which marks a noticeable departure from the present work 
of Valmiki, which ends the legend with Sita^s disappearance 
in pat^a or the Nether-world. 

It will thus appear that the Sanskrit legend does not much 
suffer in the hands of the Old-Javanese poet, VVe do not,, 
however, come across the long-drawn episodes of the 
Balakanda nor do we find the history of earlier times as told 
by Va^istha to young Rama. Indeed, as the work of Yogi- 
svara is less bulky than that of Valmiki, the former has 
not been able to accomodate some more episodes which 
might have been present in the Old-Javanese paraphrase 
of the Sanskrit original. Though the poet has left out many 
things from the scope of his work, he has also introduced 
some new matters. The current of politics and religion 
has left some indelible impress on the Old-Javanese kaka- 
win. The meshes of court-life and social ethics have left 
some trace behind. We can, however, excuse the author 
on the score that his work was composed centuries after 
the time of Valmiki. In stjde and sentiment, however, 
the work is truly Indian, The description is powerful and 
sometimes the comparisons are superb. Some portions of 
the work are full of puns and the author has devoted more 
space for mere description than is due to a work of 2771 
strophes. But taken as a whole, it is a permanent contri- 
bution to Indo-Javanese literature. 

1 The remaining cantos have not vet been published in the* 
Bijdragen T. L. VK. 
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We cannot, however, close our review without a few 
words on two other works, viz., the Uttarakanda and the 
Serai Rama^ with which the Old-Javanese kakawin forms 
a group. In the Sanskrit Ramayana, as we have it, the 
Uttar akZmda stands as an integral part ; in Java, it is an 
independent work — a free Old-Javanese paraphrase of the 
last book of the Indian Rainayana. Dr. Van der Tuuk 
says that the book is a prose-work interspersed with some 
slokas. But they have been so corrupted that they can 
not be profitably studied without the help of the original. 
These slokas generally agree with those of the Telugu 
recension, though there are differences from the readings 
accepted in the edition of Gorresio.^ There is also 
a Balinese recension of this work ; but it is shorter than 
the 01d-Ja\’^anese translation and records some original 
matters. The book has supplied materials to the Harihraya 
and the Arjufiavijaya and, therefore, this will come to our 
ken again. The closing portion of this work, viz., Ranta- 
prastMnikam and the Svargarohanani^ reminds us of the 
last portions of the Mahabharata, Cod. 5031 ends with Iti 
RTumyana Utlarakanda prakrtam parisamapta. 

The Serat Rama written by Yasa di pura in the 
tembang macapat metre may be characterized as a New- 
Javanese adaptation of the Old-Javanese kakawin. Although 
it has almost literal agreement with the kawi-woxk. of 
YogiSvara, it has its deflections, though they are not much 
pronounced. 


Sr. 


r 


1 IVdh., voU I, p. 187. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ITIHISA OR EPIC WORKS, Conid. 

(B) The Later Ramayanas 

In this chapter we shall discuss some other Rdmdyana 
recensions, which form a group by themselves. From this 
standpoint, the Rdmdyana Sasaka,^ the Rama Kling,^ the 
Serat Kanda,^ the Malay Hikciiat Seri Rama,^ the Rama 
Kidung Bali'" and Rama Tambak^ are as much near to one 
another as the works in group (A), described in the preceding 
chapter. In a general work of this character, it is not 
possible to do full justice to all these recensions and, there- 
fore, while we shall select the most important ones for our 
study, we shall occasionally relieve our observations by 
comparing them with the less important versions. The 
Malay Hikaiat Seri Rama has the advantage of text-editions 
in Dutch and English, while an elaborate summary of the 
Serat Kanda has appeared in Stutterheim’s Rdma-legenden 
nnd Rdma-reliefs in Indonesien, In the following lines we 
shall make the version given by Dr. Stutterheim the basis of 
our study. 

The work begins with the account of Nabi Adam 
of Mekah (Mecca) and his sons, viz., Abil and Kabil. The 
Satan Idajil, whose account is also given, calls himself Manik 


1 Juynboll, Cat. Jav. en Mad, J/.v.s*., dl. II, p. 05 ff. 

■ " 2 p. 67 ff. 3 IhkL, p. 52 ff. 

4 Rassers, Do Pandji Homan ^ 1922, pp. 2r57-260; Slie!la}iear, 
Journ. Straits Dr. P. A. S.^ 1917, p. 87ff;j Roorda van Eysinga, 
Oeschledems van Sri Bama, beroeind Indiscli Heroiseh Dichtstiik, 
oorspronkelijk van Talinio eii naar eenc ^faleische vertaliiig daai’vaii^ 
Amsterdam 1843; Stutterheim, JRdm.adegenden- und Bfma-reliefs in 
D'doneHerij 1925, pp. 28 ff. 

5 Juyiiholl, Suppl Cat, Sund. Bal. Sas. JSss.^ 1912, pp. 131 ff. 

6 Juynboll, Suppl. Cat, Jat. en Mad. Ess.^ dl. II, p. 68. 
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Maya. The writer has also furnished us with some details of 
the direct descendants of Nabi Adam. 

The Serat Kanda ning ringgit purva^ also betrays Islamic 
influences and it opens with the quarrel of Adam and Eva, 
,,|n the version furnished by Stutterheim, we notice a strange! 
grouping of Islamic and Hinduistic figures, e.g., Nabi Nuh • 
(Noah), Devi Uma (Uma), Sang Hyang Bayu (Vayu). The 
writer then offers the description of a great flood from which 
the devil Idajil escaped by creeping into the ark of Nuh. 
Then follows the birth of Bisnu and (Visnu) Basuki (Vasuki). 
Islamic figures are in the back-ground of these stories. 

The history of Rama and Ravana^ begins in song 22. 
The birth of Rama, however, is treated in the 46th canto. 
All the intermediate songs are devoted to the previous history 
of both these kings and their families. So the history of 
Ravana, which is treated only in the last Kanda of Valmiki, 
is shifted here to its logical place'". The story proceeds to 
state that the demon-king Kuvaca Indra got Giling Vesi from 
Brama. He had three sons, viz.^ Niti Kuvaca, Daica 
Sumangli (Sumali) and Jambu Mangli. He had also a 
daughter called Citravati. The kingdom of Giling Vesi was 
now re-named Indrapuri. Niti Kuvaca was made king of 
Bruvaspurva. 

The gods apprehended that Kuvaca Indra had hatched a 
plan of invading heaven. Out of fear for the mighty demon? 
they formed a group with Sritrusta (son of Srigati)? Adiserat 
(son of Citragada) and Bramaraja (the great grand-son of 
Nerada). Of these, Adiserat was promised the kingdom of 
Bruvaskanda, and Bramaraja that of Indrapuri. Sritusta 
promised his help on condition that his progeny should be 

1 Juynboll, Sujypi. Cat. Jav, en Mad. IIss.j di. IIj p. 53. 

2 Speit as Rahwana. 

3 The insertion of Ravana’s history in the last book of Valmiki 
has to be accounted for by the fact that Ravana had no place in 
tile earliest specimens of Rama-Saga. VTien the story took more 
definite form, his history had to be placed somewhere. So it has 
been placed in that portion which did not form the kernel of the story, 
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the first kings of Java. After Kuvaca Indra had been killed 
and his body had vanished, Bramaraja became king of 
Indrapuri and married Citravati, daughter of the demon-king. 
She bore him a son named Citrabaha. By his second 
wife Sastravati, he got several children, viz., Sakisar, 
Ngamadita and Srimandala. 

As promised before, Adiserat became king of 
Bruvaskanda. 

Then occurred the illicit love-affair of Bisnu and Prativi 
(Prthivi), which came to light through the dragon Naga 
Pratala. 

Now, Adiserat Anjakravati, to give him his full name, 
appointed the ape Sapardan and the demon Batlavijan as 
governors. It happened that about this time Kalamuka and 
Tritrusta aspired after the hand of Citravulan, the sister of 
Adiserat. They received a chest from Adiserat, who told 
them that his sister would be found therein. They then 
returned home; but when the chest was opened, a dense fog 
arose therefrom. A chain also came out and bound them 
both. Thus secured, the two kings were led before king 
Adiserat. Kalamuka threw himself upon the mercy of 
the mighty king declaring that he did not wish to marry the 
king*s sister, who might be given to Tritrusta. 

Adiserat got two sons, uzz., Dimahraja and Ruvatmaja. 
His younger brother Muntadari was king of Dravatipura ; he 
also bore the name of Gutaka. Two sons were born to him, 
viz,, Sri Gutama and Resi Kala. Now Citrabaha, whom we 
have described previously, wanted to marry Ni Indratna, the 
daughter of Niti Kuvaca. After overthrowing the demons 
and installing Sakisar as the provisional Governor, Citrabaha 
returned to his palace. The intended marriage was now 
completed ; it was also decided that the kingdom should 
pass over to Balikas should he return. This was followed 
by the marriage of the king with Sukesi, the daughter of 
Sumangli of Purvakanda. By his first wife, Ni Indratni, 
Citrabaha got a son, Dasamuka by name ; the second wife 
bore him twins, viz,, Ambakarna (Kumbhakarna) and 
Sarpakanaka (Surpanakha). Later on Vibisana was born. 
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According to the Hikctiat Sen Rama, their sister was Sura 
Pandaki^, which is evidently a corruption of the Sanskrit 
name. 

On account of his insolent behaviour, Dasamuka was 
^exiled by his father, and he set foot on the island of 
Ngalengka. This is also related in the Malay recension of the 
story.. Coming to this island, he found Purvaningjalma (Nabi 
Adam),^ who promised him sovereignty of the four worlds, 
spirits and demons, and so forth, if he were virtuous and 
committed no harm to ascetics. Then he received the name 
of Rahvana Aji, and after building a most beautiful 
residence, he appointed Vagrasinga as the patih. Meanwhile 
Bisavarna, brother of Rahvana, had seized the throne of 
Citrabaha. Rahvana now hit upon the idea of teaching his 
father a good lesson. He, therefore, appeared before 
Indrapuri ; Bisavarna escaping to heaven, Rahvana seized 
his palace. After placing Vilmanaramja, son of Bisavarna, 
'^^on the throne, he made Sakisar Regent of the Capital. 

Meanwhile from another side a revenge was planned. 
When Balikas returned to Bruvaspurva, he heard the 
activities of Citrabaha and thought of a reprisal. But Sakisar 
wanted to avert the catastrophe. All came to Ngalengka 
and, as was natural, the new friendship was cemented by 
marriage. Thus, Vagrasinga married Sarpakanaka, Amba- 
karna espoused a daughter of Balikas, Vibisana married 
.Srimalahina, and Caturjan, son of Citrabaha, married a 
•daughter of Sakisar. 

After storming heaven, from which the gods narrowly 
escaped, Rahvana thought of chastising Adiserat ; because, 
he thought that the latter had insulted his messengers. 
Two envoys were sent to Adiserat with demand of submis^ 
sion. The threatened king prophesied that Rahvana would 
be victimised to the monkey-heroes. Sang Pardana, the 

1 Rassers, De Fandji Foman^ p. 25S; also Jiiynboll, Cat. Mai. 

•€71 &umX. 1899, p. 41. 

2 Stntterheiin, llama Aegendea und Bdma-rcliefs in Indoneslen^ 
-p. 253. 
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white ape, would certainly incarnate in one Bergava and 
bring about Kis downfall^. 

King Adiserat then went to perform asceticism. Rahvana 
now wanted to lift the wife of Adiserat in the disguise of her 
husband. But Batlavijan and Pardana, two generals of the 
king, pressed him hard, though they were killed. Pardana 
promised revenge in his incarnation of Hanuman. Mean- 
while, the object of all his struggles had fled to her lawful, 
husband. Rahvana also went there but was defeated by 
Adiserat. 

In course of time, Dimahraja, the son of Adiserat 
Anjakravati, became king of Bruvaskanda under the name of 
Adiserat Maharaja. The younger son, Ruvatmaja, began to- 
clear away the jungles of Mandrapura^ for the purpose of 
founding a city.'^ In the Malay Serat Kanda, there are 
likewise two brothers. Indeed, the Hikaiat Seri Rama 
presents king Dasarata in connexion with an identical 
occasion, viz,^ that of clearing away jungles for the foundation 
of a. new city. We find in both the Javanese and the 
Malay versions that only a bamboo-bush was left out. As- 
the Malay story tells us, it grew up as soon as it was cut oif .. 
So the king personally went there, and, after destroying the 
bush he discovered a most exquisite woman. The Javanese 
Serai Kanda tells us that the king used to enjoy the coolness 
of the night in the neighbourhood of that grove. One 
night he saw a luminous figure slipping into the bamboos.. 
He laid there a snare and succeeded in catching the nymph, 
who was no other than Balyadaru, the grand-daughter of 
Hyang Visnumurti, In the Hikaiat Seri Rama, her name 
appears as Mandudari and Baliadari is the name of a different 
wife. Now, as the Javanese recension tells us, this Balya- 

1 BaniaAegonden und BCima-i-cUefs In Indoiiesien, p. 254. 
Dr. Stutterlieim says liere tliat Bergava is not tlie incarnation of 
monkey and the mistake might be dne to the fault of writing. Sang, 
Pardana would rather incarnate in Hanuman. 

2 In the Bdmdyana Sasaha^ it is called Vidyapiira. 

S At this point begins the Bdmdychia-Btovy, 
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dam was married by Adiserat Maharaja. On another 
occasion, he heard some one again crying in the bomboo- 
bushj, and was informed by Balyadaru that she was another 
Vidadari, Retna Aju Bandondari by name, the daughter of 
Hyang Rura and the grand-daughter of Basuki. She was. 
also taken over to his palace. Ultimately he married her, 
Visnupati, who came to bless the marriage of his daughter 
Balyadaru, bestowed on him the name of Dasarata of 
Mandrapuri . 

The writer then introduces us to Rahvana, who is 
presented as a veritable Don Juan. Now he thought of 
the necessity of getting the boon of long life. And so he went 
to Hyang Guru, who sent him back to Visnu. The gods 
did not like the idea and forged weapons for the coming 
war. Visnu not only promised his help but also thought 
of incarnating himself among human beings. Meanwhile, 
Rahvana came with his prayers to Visnu ; his eyes fell 
on the lovely features of Sri Mendang, the wife of Visnu. 
As Visnu objected to his having her, he was attack- 
ed by Rahvana and defeated. Now both Visnu and 
Sri Mendang fled and incarnated themselves elsewhere. 
Rahvana, however, pursued Sri. On the way, he met 
a Vidadari, the daughter of Hyang Indra, and she 
kindled his lust. Indra was compelled to bestow the 
girl on him for fear of the invasion of heaven. After some 
time, he abandoned her and returned to Ngalengka. He 
then gave Orders to Marica and Gumuka to bring in Sri 
Mendang from Ngawu Langit, where she had incarnated 
herself. Arriving there, the messengers found that king 
Lesmantaka had only a little daughter and they wanted 
to wait till she was grown up. Lesmantaka sent one of them 
with a letter to Ngalengka. 

The writer of the Serat Kanda then shifts the scene to 
Dravatipura, where Hyang Gutaka was reigning. He 
wanted to nominate Gutama as his successor, but Gutama 
had no allurements for royal power, and took to asceticism. 
Thereupon Gutaka nominated Resi kala as his successor on 
condition that the latter would relinquish the kingdom if 
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Gutama returned. As a matter of fact, Gutama once went 
to the residence of one Gajendra and, after killing him, 
obtained his daughter^ for his wife. Then they returned 
and took the sceptre from the hands of Resi Kala, who, 
deprived of his kingdom, carved out a new one and called 
it Mantiladirja. 

We have seen before that Visnu had incarnated himself. 
Indeed, he was no other than Partavijaya, the king of 
Rancang kencana. His son Arjunavijaya dreamt of a certain 
Devi Secavati, princess of Ngawu Langit, and he wanted to 
find her out. In a certain residence, he took to asceticism 
and was disturbed there by ten kings, who used the palace 
as a rest-house. This was followed by a battle in which 
Arjunavijaya became a ten-armed man. The kings Were 
defeated. According to the Serai k<^nda ning Ringgit 
Purva, ^ the daughters of the defeated kings were married 
by him. In any case, the version recorded by Stutterheim 
describes that he named the residence Maospati,'* and again 
proceeded in search of the princess of Ngawu Langit, the 
daughter of Lesmantaka. As we have seen before, 
Lesmantaka had already sent a letter to Rahvana, who 
burst into fury after perusing the letter. He marshalled a 
huge army under the leadership of Marica. 

Meanwhile, Devi Secavati had also dreamt of a beautiful 
prince, Dasabahu of Maospati. Now this person, who was 
no other than Arjunavijaya, arrived to court the hand of 
Secavati. She consented on condition that the prince should 
find her out from the group of a hundred statues. The 
prince came out successful from the crucial test. A Sayem- 
hara was announced in which Dasaboja, so named from his 
ten arms, became Sasraboja^ and succeeded in defeating all 
his rivals. Accompanied by his bride, he now took seat on 

1 Her name is Devi Rontali. 

2 Juynball, Huppl, Cat. Jav, en Mad, Hss,^ dl. 11, p. 53. 

3 Stutterheim, op, nt., p. 254. In Sanskrit (Bam., VII, 31) 
it is called MCilnmati, 

4 i.e. thousand-armed. 
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the bird Sruvenda and passed through the air towards 
Maospati. In their aerial progress, the dung of the bird fell 
In the audience'-hall of Ngalengka. Rahvana became very 
angry and he immediately sent the demon Gutaka, who 
could also fly, to discover the reason. Marica observed 
that Arjunavijaya was flying with the princess, whom 
Rahvana had tried in vain to woo. The demon-king 
immediately took an aerial journey to Maospati, while he 
left instructions to send his soldiers afterwards. 

Now it happened that Arjunavijaya was absorbed in 
deep samadhi and Rahvana came to abduct Secavati. In 
the ensuing turmoil, one of the wives of Arjunavijaya 
awakened him. The duel now occurring between Rahvana 
and Arjunavijaya persisted through seven days and nights. 
In the end, Rahvana solemnly promised to behave well in 
future and escaped with his life. But no sooner had he 
reached his own city than he forgot his promise. He was 
■chastised again and men came to discern that Sasrabahu 
was the incarnation of a god. The whole army of Rahvana 
returned to Ngalengka. 

After the episode of Jasadarma and Sasraboja, the 
"Writer of the Serai Kanda takes us to Resi Gutama, who 
begot three children through his wife Devi Rontah. They 
•were Devi Anjani, Subali and Sugriva. The last two, as 
the author tells us, were not, properly speaking, their 
children. The amours of Devi Rontah with Surya brought 
them to earth. Anjani black-mailed her mother and 
obtained the Book of Charms called the Cupu Manik,. She 
also wanted to possess the box from which hush-money 
was given by her mother. As this brought about a quarrel, 
the whole incident came to the knowledge of her father. 
Now Gutama threw it off into the sea and declared that 
the one who would be able to fetch the box from the 
depth of the sea should be the rightful owner of it. 
Anjani gave proxy. But neither her proxy nor her 
brother succeeded in bringing the box. As they came 
^bove, they saw themselves turned into white apes. Out 
of revenge, they washed the face of Anjani with the same 
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water and she got the face of an ape* Through a curse^ 
her mother was also turned into stone, and Gutama then 
went to practise austerities on a polished stone. Anjani 
also took to asceticism and sat on a needle-point in the 
middle of the sea. Subali sat on a tree and Sumanda,. 
the proxy of Anjani, sat thereunder. 

The scene then shifts to another place. We find now 
Ki Bujut, who got Watu Gunung as his son. As he was^ 
not blessed with a son of demoniac appearance, he longed 
for one and the gods gave him Getah Banjaran. The 
latter robbed Devi Taravati, the daughter of Batara Tantra. 
The young woman naturally did not like the demon and 
ultimately escaped by a stratagem. A duel between the 
two Don Juans — Rahvana and Getah Banjaran— is then 
described. 

Now Nerada, the messenger of gods, sought for some 
one who could match the strength of Getah Banjaran. 
He discovered Subali performing penances on the branch of 
a tree. As the reward for his success, Nerada promised him 
Devi Taravati and gave him the spell called Pancasona,. 
which ensured long life. Coming from the sea, Subali 
began to fight with Getah Banjaran, who was ultimately 
done away with by means of the charm. This episode 
also occurs in the Roorda van Eysinga’s edition of the 
Hikciiat Seri Rama^ , Thus Subali married Taravati and 
built a palace through the power of his asceticism. It was 
called Ragastina. Sumanda became his patih and ultimately 
famous under the name of Jembavan. Sugriva became 
patih Jem. Now Resi Kala became king of Dravatipurva 
and Gutama went to heaven. 

Rahvana once saw Devi Taravati in her pleasure-garden, 
where she passed her term of pregnancy. As Rahvana 
came to abduct her, he was defeated by Subali. 
Everything, however, was re-adjusted, and Rahvana was 

1 It has to be remembered tliat the editions of Eysinga and 
Shellabear are not identical. Some new materials occur in both; the* 
edition of Shellabear. however, is moi'e complete. 
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accepted as if he were the younger brother of Subali. After 
returning to Ngalengka, he heard floating rumours about the 
beauty of the wife of Dasarata, known as Bandondari. He 
flew through the air to Mandrapura to demand the girl for 
himself. Bandondari, however, devised a trick to put dust 
into the eyes of Rahvana. She created her proto-type 
from the slough of her body. She was called Bandondari- 
klalar, while the original Bandondari became known under 
the name of Devi Rago. Now Rahvana came with 
her to Ngalengka. Dasarata, however, slept with the pseudo- 
Bandondari, though he returned home for being favoured 
with a son through the instrumentality of Begavan Candra- 
deva. Dr. Stutterheim^ says that in many authorities this 
son was born even before the wife of Dasarata was given 
away. The episode described above marks a noteworthy 
agreement with the Malay Hikciicit Seri Rama. 

Visnu and Sri now wanted to re-incarnate themselves at 
Mandrapura, and Basuki wanted to follow them as a 
companion. At this time Rahvana appeared there and they 
had to flee, Visnu escaped by becoming the son of Dasarata, 
while Sri transformed herself into the daughter of Bibit- 
samuka. As she was still pursued, she changed herself 
into an egg, which was swallowed by Rahvana. The latter 
then returned home and enjoyed the company of the 
pseudo-Bandondari. He vowed that if his wife gave birth to 
a male child, he must fight with him, and if it was a girl, 
:she must be his wife". 

In Mandrapura Balyadaru bore a son ; he was an 
incarnation of Visnu and was known as Bergava, Rago 
had also a son called Murdaka, who was an incarnation of 
Basuki. Dasarata got some more children, of whom 
the first two were Braganta and Tuvignja. Thereafter 
Balyadaru bore him Berdona, while Rago. got Citradona. 

The celestial weapons of Visnu, which were changed 

1 Hama-leocnden und Bd}na-rcli(i» in Inclonesien, p. 255. 

2 In Fraser’s Totem ism- and Exogain y, vol. II, we come across 
many such instances from the Archipelago. 
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into animals at the time of his last fight with Rahvana, were 
again transformed into weapons. The first heroic deed of the 
young boys was their fight with Jasadarma of Maospati. 

Now, Rahvana’s wife Devi Kendran got a son called 
Indrajit. The pseudo-Bandondari gave birth to a girl, who 
was an incarnation of Sri. Her mother, fearing that she 
would be married to Rahvana, placed the baby in a chest 
and set her adrift in the sea. Meanwhile, Cibisana 
(Vibhisana) obtained a son called Meganada through 
charms. Rahvana visualised that the boy would once 
fight with him, and so he flung him on a stone. But the boy 
lived on. The episode of the drifting baby also occurs in 
the Hikaiat Seri Rama, 

Now, the drifting chest was discovered by Resi kala of 
Mantili ; he took the girl as his daughter and christened her 
Sinta. When the .girl grew up, Resi Kala found a bow 
falling from heaven. He thought that the person who 
would be able to bend the bow and pierce nine palm-trees 
should obtain his daughter as a wife. Many kings came 
from far and near, but none succeeded in the task. At last 
Bergava came and succeeded in obtaining the prize of the 
archery-contest* Rahvana, who had succeeded in piercing 
up to six palm-trees, was extremely disappointed. The 
/Rama Jiidung Bali^ corrupts the already corrupted 
, episode by introducing into it some heroes from the 
^ Mahabharata^ Apparently, the author has confused it with 
the Svayamvara of Draupadi ; because we fiind here not 
only Rama and his brothers, but also Duryodhana, Bhirna, 
Arjuna, etc. The episode in the Rama Nitis is still further 
, distinct*^. 

After the marriage ceremony was over, Bergava 
accompanied by his bride and brother Murdaka, proceeded, 
home. On their way to the capital, Murdaka took to- 
asceticism with Resi Candradeva. 

1 JuynMl,, SiippL Cat, Sund. BaJ. Sas. Ess., 1912, p. 13L 

2 JuynMl, Suppl, Cat. Jav. en Mad. Ess., dl. 11 , p. 75. 
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The author now describes how Bergava and Sinta were 
transformed into monkeys. The Malay recension tells us 
that Rama and Sita one day took bath in a pure pond and 
they were immediately changed into apes. According to- 
the advise of Laksana, Rama plunged into the impure water 
and forthwith got his own form. But as Sita was already in 
labour, she could not bear the ape-son any longer. So her 
womb was placed in the limb of Devi Anjani, who gave 
birth to Hanuman. According to the Rama Kidung Bali^y. 
the Rama Kling, etc., Hanuman is likewise the son of 
Rama and Anjani. 

After this, the Javanese Serat Kanda records a change of 
names. Thus, Bergava became Sri Rama and Murdaka be- 
came Lesmana. King Dasarata sent a messenger to bring 
them home, but they preferred to remain in the woods. Then 
follows the episode of Lesmana and Sarpakanaka. Lesmana 
cut off her nose and she, out of shame, did not show her face 
to anybody. Rahvana noticed her awkward face and imme- 
diately despatched Marica and Vilmukabahu to Sita in whom 
he recognised his long-lost Sri. Then follows the episode of 
the Kidang Kencana or the golden Kidang. The rough 
outline of the episode of Gentayu or Jatayu follows the 
Sanskrit and Kawi versions. 

The author then shifts the scene to Kiskenda, where 
Mahesasura and Jatasura were fighting. At last Jatasura got 
the better of his enemy and wished to marry Taravati, the 
daughter of Batara Sakra, Her father sought the help of 
Subali of Ragastina for fighting out the demon and promised 
his daughter as the reward. Accordingly Subali went to the 
hole of Kiskenda and succeeded in killing both the monsters. 
But Sugriva snatched off the daughter of Sakra and became 
the rular of Ragastina. Subali, however, ultimately 
succeeded in winning back his wife, who, after some time, 
became pregnant. 

Now Rama, spent with hunger and thirst, was resting 
himself under the shade of a tree. On the top of the tree 


1 Juynboll, Suvvh Oaf. Suncl. Bui. Sas. 1912, p. 131. 
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was Sugriva, whose tears welled out in torrents on the 
bosom of Rama. He got up and made acquaintance with 
Sugriva* who told him that Rahvana would come to pay his 
tribute to Subali. Sugriva now entered into an alliance with 
Rama and they both set out to kill Subali. On their way 
to Kiskenda, Rama asked Sugriva to wear wreaths of 
•cocoanut leaves round his neck. This enabled Sugriva to 
kill Subali. Now Angada became king of Ragastina, while 
.Sugriva married Devi Taravati. 

Rama and Lesmana then began to practise hard austeri- 
ties on the mountain of Suvela. The author next presents 
a short episode of Rama and Anoman* describing how the 
latter wanted to partake of some food from the dish of 
Rama. JiJ^hile describing the crossing over to Lanka, both 
the S^rat Kanda as well as the Rdmayana Sasaka have 
introduced some^heroes from the Mahdbhdrata, From this 
/Stage up to the end of the war, the main outline of these 
recensions does not materially differ from one another. 
About the death of Rahvana, the Serat Kanda has a very 
curious story to tell. It describes that after the downfall 
of the mighty demon-king, he was buried half-dead under 
a huge mountain. Indeed, this makes a noticeable depar- 
ture from the original Sanskrit version, which records the 
.death of Ravana. The Serat Kanda then describes the 
fire-ordeal of Sinta, from which she came out in virgin 
purity. At this stage, the author introduces Bandondari- 
klalar, who was overwhelmed with ioy on the discovery of 
her long-lost baby. The buried Rahvana was frequently 
creating disturbances and Rama went out to keep a sharp 
eye on him. Indeed, as the head of Rahvana came out 
from below the hill, Anoman buried it once more. Rama 
now directed his attention to bring order into the adminis- 
tration. Thus, Dativikrama, son of Cibisana, was con- 
secrated to the sovereignty of Ngalengka ; Sruveni, son of 
.Sakisar, was placed over Indrapura ; Balengkara, son of 
Balika, held sway over Bruvaspurva. The Hikaiat Seri 
Rama and the Serat Kanda agree in stating that Rama then 
.carved out a new city. In the summary of Stutterheim, 
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the name of the city is Durjayapura. Now it happened that 
Devi Gotakju sketched out the portrait of Rahvana on 
Sinta*s fan and placed it on her bed. Rama suspected her 
to be untrue and sent her to Mantilidirja. According to the 
Rdmdyana Sasal^a, when she was accused of infidelity 
towards Rama, she was ordered to be executed, and not 
simply banished, as we find in the Sanskrit version, 
Laksmana took her to Srenggadikara in the hermitage of 
Bhagavan Lamba and sent the lungs of a dog instead of 
Sinta’s. The Serat Kanda then proceeds to describe how 
Sinta gave birth to Butlava while in exile. The child was 
instructed in the secrets of various sciences by Resi Kala. 

In course of time, the boy picked up a quarrel with a pair 
of demons who were engaged in the service of Cibisana. 
They complained to their master as well as to L^rnana, 
who went straightway to enquire of Sinta. There they were 
imprisoned by the boy, who brought them both to Mantili. 
Here they were released by Resi Kala. Lesmana wanted to" ’ 
take back Sinta with him, but she would not go till her 
husband came. The poet then describes a lively scene of 
reconciliation between Sinta and Rama, The next function 
•which the Author presents is the marriage of Butlava with 
Endrakumala, the daughter of Indrajit and the grand- 
daughter of Devi Kendran of Membang. According to the 
Rdmdyana Sasaka, however, Sita had two sons, viz,, Botlava 
and Betlava. In the Sanskrit recension, their names appear 
as Kusa and Lava, As the Seraf Kanda tells us, Butlava 
Became the successor of Rama. Lesmana and Tvibisana 
(Cibisana) went to perform austerities on the hill of 
Cendana Sekar, while Anoman remained below Kundalisada 
to keep vigilance over the fallen Rahvana- The author 
then furnishes us with a graphic description of Rama, Sinta 
and their associates, who committed themselves to the 
flames. Among the prominent figures, we notice also the 
names ^of Lesmana, Tvibisana, Sugriva, Angada, Anila, 
.Srabanila, Sraba and Bisamuka^. 

1 For some other Rania-stories, see Catalogue of ManuscripU Jjt 
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It will appear from the above survey that our present 
works agree on some points with the Sanskrit and the- 
Kau^i'-recensions of the Ramayana, but these points are 
outweighed by the number of variations. As the authors 
of these books had to accept some frame-work for their 
respective compositions, agreement on particular points- 
does not lead us to any valuable result. It Is only through the- 
consideration of differences that we can hope to be near 
the original source or sources. To take one instance, in 
the Hikjodai Seri Rama and the Serat Kanda^ Sita has been 
described as the daughter of Ravana and Mandodari. The 
same thing occurs in the Siamese Rdmakien and in the 
Uttarapurdna of the Jains, written by Gunabhadracarya in 
the 8th century A.D. In some Buddhist versions also, Slta. 
is Ravana’s daughter. It has been stated in the Adbhuta^- 
Rdmdyaiia that Mandodari conceived her by drinking the 

r 

blood of The problem arises, why this particular 

episode, differing so pronouncedly from the versions of 
Valmiki and Yogis vara, agree so strikingly with so many 
non-Brahmanical versions ? Has this particular episode to 
be regarded as the upshot of non-Brahmanical traditions 
current in Indonesia, or has the story travelled from the 
Archipelago to India? In any case, the story has behind it. 
a very long history and must be, at least a millennium older 
than its Javanese version. There are also several other 
points which seem to throw back the date of the ultimate 
source of the Javanese Rdmdyanas to the early century of 
the Christian era. The Javanese Rdmdyanas, like the 
Padmapurdna version of the story, close with the final recon- 
ciliation of Sita and Rama. Further, the Javanese Uttara- 
k^nda is a separate work, the Sanskrit Balakanda is almost 
lacking in the Javanese versions. When taken together, these 
points seem to prove that the ultimate source of the 
Javanese recensions was a work which did not contain the 
Uttarakanda and the Balakanda, and ended with the recon- 

European languages belonging to the Library of the India office^ 

roL I, pt. I, 1916, pp. 27, 31. 
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cillation of Rama and Sita. Such a work must have existed 
c. lOOB.C.— 50 A.D.^ It is probable that a work of this 
character supplied materials to the Old-Javanese paraphrase 
upon which the kakawin of Yogisvara has been based. But 
while the episode of the final reconciliation of jRama 
and Sita has persisted through many Javanese recen- 
sions, old and new, other episodes betray non-Indian 
exotic elements, which have been mixed up with indige- 
nous and Indian materials. We have seen before how the 
figures of the Sanskrit epic have been mixed up with 
Islamic heroes. This is, at least, understandable. After the 
introduction of Islam into the Archipelago, there is a break 
in the continuity of Indo-Javanese history, which brought 
about a confusion of ideals among the peoples of Java and 
some other islands. And they began to forget or confuse 
the true characters of Indian heroes. Many grotesque 
anecdotes, moreover, were invented and incorporated in the 
so-called later Javanese Rdmdyanas, All these factors 
have been conjointly responsible for the peculier character 
of many of them. The Rdmdy ana-x ecensions that were 
current in Campa and Cambodia might also have some 
share in the evolution of the Rama-saga of Indonesia. 


1 In the Oliine^e versions of this time, there is no suggestion 
of the rtfaraJainrJa, 


CHAPTER IX. 

ITIHaSA or epic works, ramayana 

RECENSIONS IN STONE TEXTS. 

While the Javanese poets have described the Rdmayana-- 
legend with their pen, the artists have done the same with 
the help of the chisel. In the present chapter, we shall offer a 
description of the Rama-reliefs of the Prambanan, Panataran, 
Ba Puyon and Angkor Vat group of temples, which have 
given an enduring colour to the popular Rama-saga. Art 
criticism is foreign to the purpose of the present work, and 
we shall merely confine ourselves to the points of 
agreement and difference of the legend as preserved in 
these monuments. But before we take up the subject 
proper, it will be necessary to mention the dates of cons- 
truction of these monuments as to place the legends 
in their proper perspective and give them a proper 
back-ground. 

We have already accepted the 9th century A. D. as 
the probable date of the Prambanan group. The 
Panataran temple in East Java has to be placed 
several centuries later. Dr. J. L. A. Brandes says^ that date- 
mark on loose stones ranges between ] 197-1454 A. D. An 
immovable colossal raksasa figure bears the year-mark 
1269 Saka. The main temple, happily for us, yields some 
dates in Saka era, e. g., 1241, 1242 and 1245-^which, there- 
fore, fall between I319’-1323 A. D. We can then accept 
1319“ 1454 A. D. as the date of its construction^. According 

1 Beschrijving van Tjandi Singasarij eto., Be wolken-- 
iooneden mn Fanatamn—lnUiding tot Jiei Eindoe-Javaansche 
ornament mn Oost-Java^ en de Javaansche WajanQ figuren^ 1909, 
pp. 14-15. 

3 Cy. Stutterlieun, Edyna-legenden und BCima-reliefs in 
Indoncsicn-j pp. 180481. 
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to the Prea Kev inscription^, the Ba Puon temple has to be 
referred to the time of king Jayavarman V, who flourished 
between 968-1001 A. D. It is the date of the Angkor Vat 
group of temples that has thrown a veritable apple of discord 
among archaeologists and art-critics* No inscription has 
been discovered that can offer a sure clue to the date of 
this magnificent structure. Aymonier thought^ that the 
building has to be referred to the time of Siiryavarman II, 
who, we know, ruled between 1112 and c. 1 152 A. D. Some 
have even conjectured that Divakara, the spiritual preceptor 
of the king, was the architect of this building. According 
to M. Finot,^ the complete structure may be placed between 
1 1 12''! 180 A. D., and we accept this for our present purpose. 

There are twenty Ramay ana-reliefs at Prambanan,'^//^" 
which graphically describe the main episodes of the story 
from the beginning to the advent of Ranriife. and his allies on 
the shores of Lanka. According to competent authorities, the 
story v/as presumably continued along the balustrade of the 
adjoining Brahma temple, but only detached fragments are 
all that have remained behind- The Ramdyana reliefs of 
the Panataran group begin a little before where the 
Prambanan reliefs end at the present moment. It is 
noteworthy that the episodes of the Balakanda, which are 
almost lacking in the Old- Javanese kakawin, are scantily 
preserved in the Prambanan-reliefs. Dr. Brandes^^ doubts 
if the Balakanda-story was at all continued in the neighbour- 
ing Visnu-temple. 

At Prambanan, the artists have begun with the story of 
the deputation of deities, who went to Visnu and found 
him sleeping on the serpent Ananta. The bird Garuda is 


1 ISCG.^ p. 106. 

2 Le (^cnnhodge, t. Ill, pp. 516 

3 Le temple d\Angkor Tat, Premiere partie — IJ architecture du 
monument^ 1, Memoires ArcEeologiqiies puMies par L’Eeole Erancaise 
d’ Extreme-orient, t. It, Paris 1929^ Iiitrodactioii, p. 8. 

4 Op\ cit., p.. 12. 
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seen offering a blue lotus to Visnu. According to some 
scholars, the seated figures on the right flank of the paneP 
represent God Brahma and others, who went to request 
him to be incarnated in Rama. Dr. Vogel ^ thinks that the 
scene described is similar to that described in Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvamsam- We then notice Visvamitra, who comes 
to pay a visit to king Dasaratha. In the pleasure-garden we 
find him along with the chief queen, four sons and his 
daughter'^- Dr. Stutterheim says that a daughter of Dasaratha 
is known from Hikaiats ; in fact, Kakuya is known from 
Candravati’s Bengali Rdmayana, But these are much later 
works. We do not know if any story of India, dated 
before the 9th century A. D., mentions a daughter of 
Dasaratha. Sita is no doubt represented in many versions 
as Dasaratha’s daughter, but if that were so in this case, 
there would have*" been no necessity for the archery- 
contest in the Prambanan-relief. Dasaratha, however, 
welcomes tthe ascetic."^ The next scene presents 
Rama killing the Tadaka-raksasi.'^ All of them then 
arrive at the cloister of Visvamitra and, while Rama defeats 
the demons, the hermits offer him their homage. As a 
matter of fact, we find Marica driven into the sea and the 
other is killed. The next scene introduces to us Visvamitra, 
Laksmana, Rama and king Janaka. Urged by Visvamitra, 
Rama bends the powerful bow and obtains Sita.^ After 
the marriage, Rama, Laksmana and Sita .depart for home 
and they meet Parasurama on the way. The latter 
challenges Rama to bend his bow and measures strength 


1 J. Ivats, Het jRamayana op JavaanscJie tempel reliefs^ pi. I. 

2 Vide Bydragen T, L. TK.^ 1921, dl. 77, pp. 202 If . 

B It Eas to be noted that in the group of the royal family, she 
alone is without muMta, Cf. J. Kats, op. cit., pi. 11; also 
Stutterheim, UdmaAegenden und Bama-reliefs In Indonesien ^ p. 14B. 

4 J. ICats, op. cit,, pL III. o Ihid.^ pi. IV. 

6 Ihid,^ pL V. 7 Ihid,[ pi. VI. 
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with him/ In the next scene, we find Parasurama has 
been defeated/ In the Musee khmer at Phnom pen® are 
preserved some paintings of episodes from the Cambodian 
version of the Rdmdyana, and they include the discovery 
of Sita by janaka, Rama’s breaking the bow of ^iva and 
encounter with Parasurama after the marriage-ceremony. 
Jn the bas-reliefs of Angkor Vat, we find in the centre of a 
panel a young man who is aiming his bow at a target. In 
this representation of the Khmer artists, we find a bird-* 
target behind a rotating wheel. In front of the knight 
with the powerful bow, we find a gorgeously dressed lady. 
,We find also near-by a Brahmana, whose twisted hair is 
projected behind. Though the scene would strongly remind 
one of the svayamvara of Draupadi, scholars are generally 
inclined to take it as the bow- contest at the court of king 
Janaka.’^ ^ 

At Prambanan, the artists next describe the question of 
-succession. Dasaratha has decided to nominate Rama as 
his successor, but Kaikeyi demands the banishment of the 
eldest son. She wants the sceptre to pass to Bharata.® 
And thus, in the following scene we find Bharata to the 
throne. In the midst of joys and festivities, the excellent 
pose of a dancing girl arrests our attention.® This is in 
sharp contrast with the following scene, which vividly 
presents the sorrows of Kausalya and Dasaratha after the 
decision was arrived at. We soon find Rama, Sita and 
Laksmana leaving the capitals Meanwhile, Dasaratha 
dies and preparations go a-pace for burning his body. 
Kausalya and Bharata are seen busy in giving presents to 
the Brahmanas.^ In the following relief, we find Bharata 


1 J. Kats, op, cit.j pL VII. 

2 Ihid,^ pL VIIL 3 BEFEO., t. XlII, no. 3, pp. 47-50. 

4 Of, Bam,^ 1, 67 j also 1911‘-T2, p. 187, pi. XIII. 

o J. Ivats, op. cH.j pi. TX. 

6 Jhid., pi. X. 7 JhhL, pi. XT. 

B Ihkl.^ pi. XII. 9 Ihid., pi. XIII. 
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requesting the exiled Rama to be king again. The scene 
takes place in the woods. Rama refuses to return to the 
capital, but he gives his younger brother his sandals, 
which would represent Rama on the vacant throne/ In 
the first part of the next relief, we find that the banished 
trio are proceeding through the woods. At this stage, 
Sita was lifted by the ogre Viradha, but she was rescued 
after strenuous effort.^ This scene has also been represen- 
ted at Angkor Vat. The artist has depicted a forest, in 
the midst of which we find a raksasa bearing a lady on the 
left arm. The ogre is contending against two archers, who 
are, according to M. Coedes,® no other than Rama and 
Laksmana. But the French scholar thinks that the sculptors 
have not reproduced the scene with much fidelity. The 
artists of Prambanan depict hereafter some scenes, which 
do not occur at*" Angkor Vat. Because, the next scene 
which is described at Prambanan is the well-known 
episode of Rama, Sita, and the crow. We find here that 
Sita has hung some venison to dry on the branches 
of a tree. When Sita tries to scare away a crow 
stealing the venison, the bird attacks her and she flees 
to Rama. Rama shoots the Brahmastra which follows 
the bird everywhere. The crow submits at last but as the 
discharged arrow cannot go in vain, the crow allows Rama 
to strike out one of its eyes. The head of the bird has 
broken off."^ We are next introduced to ^urpanakha, 
who, transforming herself into a lovely woman, is trying 
to entice Rama.'"^ In the following scene we find that she 
has already been sent to Lak§mana, who also does not 
like her.® Then occurs the episode of the goldea 
deer, which occurs both at Prambanan as well as Angkor 


1 J. Kats, op. eit., pi. XIV. 2 Ihid., pi. XV. 

3 BCAI., 1911-1912, p. 1§8, pi. XIV, No. B. 219. 

4 J. Kats, op. C.U., pi. xVl. 

5 Ihid., pi. XVir. 6 Hid., pi. XVIII. 
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Vat. In the former temple, we find that while Rama 
pursues the golden hart, Sita is guarded by Laksmana,^ 
Rama then shoots the enchanted animal, and the raksasa 
Marica, coming out of the stricken deer, imitates the voice 
of Rama, gita hears this,^ Immediately after this we find 
the demon Ravana, who appears in the guise of a Brahmajia 
and carries off Sita. Rice-pot and fly- whisks are also notice- 
able.'* The Old- Javanese sculptors have then presented 
the duel of Ravana and Jatayu, who is worsted in the fight. 
While Sita is being carried off again, she gives a ring to 
Jatayu.^ And the dying Jatayu gives the ring to Rama.'^ 
The next scene has been based upon the episode of Rama, 
Laksmana and Kavandha, and this occurs both at Pramba~ 
nan^’ as well as at Angkor Vat."^ The sculptors of the 
former temple have presented Kavandha in a curious 
way ; because, in addition to the usual h^ad over the neck, 
we find here one placed on the stomach. In this respect, 
the artists of Angkor Vat were more faithful. At Prambanan, 
we find the celestial being who is now released from the 
body of the hideous monster. Rama and Laksmana theui 
proceed further through the forest and come across a croco-l 
dile, who was a cursed nymph. ^ 

In the first part of the following scene at Prambanan, we 
notice the meeting of Rama, Laksmana, and Hanuman, who 
then disperse.*^ The Prambanan temple, however, depicts a 
very curious episode which is not known in any other bas- 
relief. We find here Laksmana who is catching water in 
a bamboo-jug. This tastes bitter to Rama, and he finds it ’ 
to be the tears of Sugriva, whom he now promisesi 

1 J. Eats, op, cii., p], XIX 

2 Ihid., pi. XX; (•/. Mm., HI, 44, 

3 Ibid., pT XXI. 4 Ihid.^ pL XXII. 

5 In the relief, the bird is as sprightly as ever; cf. Ibid 
pi. XXllT. 

6 Ibid., pi. XXIV. 

7 JiCAI., op. cit.^ p. 188. pi. XIV, No. B, 213. 

8 J. Kats, op. cH., pi. XXV. 

9 Ihid., pi. XXVI. 
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help J At Angkor Vat, the later phase of the story has been 
laid on a mountain. In the centre, Rama and Laksmana are 
sitting, while Sugrciva, with a mukuta or royal diadem on 
the crown, converses with them. M. Coedes thinks^ that 
Sugriva is swearing fidelity by placing his hand on the 
bosom. There is an additional scene at Prambanan, which 
does not occur at Ba Puon and Angkor Vat. It is the repre- 
■sentation of Rama, who is giving a proof of his power to 
the doubtful Sugriva by shooting an arrow through the stems 
of seven Ml-trees." The duel of Sugriva and Valin are 
common to reliefs of the above three temples. But the 
Prambanan reliefs contain an additional episode, which 
we do not find at Angkor Vat and Ba Puon. In the 
first temple, we find that Rama does not first help Sugriva; 
because his appearance could not be distinguished from that 
of Valin.^ In consequence, Sugriva is defeated by Valin. On 
the advice of Rama, he now puts on a wreath of leaves round 
f his neck, and this time Valin is killed by an arrow of Rama/ 
The death of Valin is implied at Ba Puon; this is explicitly 
portrayed in a minor relief at Angkor Vat.^ We do not 
find the wreath of leaves in the representation of the 
Khmer artists.'^ Thus Sugriva becomes king again and 
regains his wife; the monkeys are seen making festivities.'^ 
Rama, Lak^mapa and Sugriva then hold a Council of War.*’ 
•Sugriva suggests to the princes that leaders of the monkey- 
hosts, who now sit behind him, should go out in search of 
•Sita. The queens of monkeys are represented here (Pram- 
banan) in human form ; the artists have also introduced a 

1 J. Eats, op. cit., pi. XXVII 

2 op. vit., p. 189, pi, XV, No. B. 216. 

3 J. Kats, op. cit., pi. XXVIII. 

4 Ibid., pi. XXIX. 5 Ihkl, pi. XXX. 

6 Of. op. at., p. 190, pL XVI; lUd., 1910, p. 157, 1 

<pL XIV). 

7 This remark is subject to correction; because, we have to 
rely on plates. And sometimes the informations of M. Finot and 
M. Coedes are not suifficient for our purpose. 

8 J. Kats, op. at., pL XXXL 

9 Ihid.^ pis. XXXTI-XXXIIL 
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comic scene in the palace of the monkeys to fill up space. ^ 
These scenes do not occur in the reliefs of the Angkor Vat 
and the Ba Puon group of temples. 

We are then introduced to the i4so^a“forest by the 
sculptors of Prambanan, Ba Puon and Angkor Vat. In the 
bas-relief of the first temple, we find that a female slave is 
■drawing the attention of Sita and Trijata to the monkey-hero 
Hanuman, who was concealed in a thicket. “ Shortly after- 
wards we find Hanuman conversing with the daughter of 
Janaka.^ From the descriptions of Dr. Stutterheim,"^ it is 
not clear if Hanuman had any insignia of Rama in his hands. 
The meeting of Sita and Hanuman has also been represented 
in the bas-reliefs of Angkor Vat. The interpretation of the 
scene by Moura‘ and Aymonier® was not happy. According 
to M. Coedes/ the monkeys of Moura are, in fact, hideous 
raksasjs. In the centre we find Sita conversing with a little 
monkey who is doubtless Hanuman. M. Ccedes thinks^ 
that the other human figure is that of Sarama, the virtuous 
wife of Vibhisana. Among the bas-reliefs of Ba Puon,® we 
also find Sita in the garden of Asok.a under the strict 
vigilance of raksasis. At her right side, we find Hanuman, 
who holds in his hand the Cudamani. The insignia has also , 
.been depicted by the sculptors of Angkor Vat. 

At Prambanan, the episode of the interview of Sita 
• and Hanuman is followed by the capture of the latter 
by raksasas. The raksasas are busy dressing rags round the 
tail of Hanuman.^® When fire is set to these rags drenched 


1 J. Ivats, op, cit.^ pi. XXXIV. 

2 Ibid,^ pi. XXXV. 3 IhhL, pi. XXXVI. 

4 liCimn^egenden und lidtna’-reliefs i)i lndun(‘s\en^ p, 171. Tlie 
jl)]ates are not sufEciently clear on this point. 

5 Le Boyaume du Oamhodge^ t. II, pp. 319-320, 

6 Le. ('amhodgej t. Ill, p. 240. 

7 jHCAL, 191V12, p. 190, pi. XVII^ No. B. 223. 

8 Ihid,^ p. 191. 

9 BOAT.^ 1910^ p. 157, II (pi. XV). 

10 J. Kats, op cH,, pi. XXXVII. 
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in oil, Hanuman jumps up and flies over roofs of houses, 
like a “living torch“.^ Afterburning Lanka, the monkey- 
hero narrates his experiences to Rama, Laksmana and' 
Sugriva.^ Rama is angry with Varuna, God of the sea ; 
because the latter did not devise any means for his crossing 
of the sea. The frightened sea-god asks him to build 
a bridge.^ Laksmana, Rama and Sugriva follow the 
monkeys, who throw blocks of stone into the sea. Though 
aquatic animals try to prevent this, the bridge is ready 
soon. Rama, Laksmana, Sugriva and the monkey-horde 
now pass over to Lanka. At Angkor Vat, we find Rama 
and his allies according reception to Bibhisana who had 
left the side of his brother."^ Excepting this scene, all 
the other major episodes, oiz., Hanuman hiding himself 
in Havana’s garden, the interview of Sita and Hanuman, 
the burning of Lanka by the fire of Hanuman’s tail, 
his report to Rama, the construction of the bridge, have 
been more elaborately described in the reliefs of Panataran.® 

It appears that Hanuman’s burning of Lanka, the destruc- 
tion of pleasure-gardens and the fight of Hanuman with 
the raksasas were the most appealing themes to the 
Panataran artists. 

Now begins the Yuddhakanda of the Rdmdyana, which 
is common to the reliefs of Ba Puon, Angkor Vat and 
Panataran. We find, for example, in a relief at Ba Puon 
Havana in a chariot discharging a couple of arrows at 
Rama. Rama is borne by Hanuman, on whose neck he 
puts one foot and the other, on his tail, Hanuman also 
takes part in the combat and injures the human-headed 

1 J, Kats, op, cif,, pL XXXVIII. 2 Ibid., pi. XXXIX. 

3 Ibid., pi. XL. 

4 JiUAL, 1911-12, p. 191, pi. XV, No. B, 222, 

5 J. Kats, op. cH., Nos. 94-106, 1-64; cf. Stutterlieim, JRdmOr^ 
legenden und Edma-reliefs in Indonesien^ Plates- Volmme, Nos. 105- 
181; Dr. J. L. A, Brandes, Besckrijving mn Tjandi Singasari, etCy. 
De ivolhen-fooneeJen van Fanafaran^ 1909, pp. 16-26, plates 24-27 (Nos.. 
94-106), 1-19 (Nos. 1-76). 
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horse harnessed to the chariot of Ravana. According to M. 
Finot/ the duel is an echo from the 59th sarga of the 
Rdmayana ( V. ]22S. ), The fight of Ravana with 

Hanuman and Niia has also been described.^ The 

duel of Sugriva and Vajradanstra, Rama fighting from 
a chariot ( which never occurs in the Sanskrit epic ) with 
a raksasa-chief,^ the various duels of Sugriva and 

Kumbhakarna { Ram.? 67, V. 50ff. ), Sugriva and Mahodara 
'( Ram., 98 ), Rama and Kumbhakarna (Ram., 67, V. 142if), 
Rama and Makaraksa ( Ram., 79 ) — all these have been 
described. The swords, lances, branches of trees, shields 
and the numbers of warriors have made the scenes 

extremely clumsy. The same clumsiness also continues 
in the Rdmdijana bas-reliefs of Angkor Vat. According 
to M. Coedes,"^ the fights of Mahodara, son of Pulastya, 
and Angada can be certainly verified feom the details 
supplied by the Sanskrit Rdmayana and the relief in 
question. He thinks that the monkey who gives the 
coup de grace to the raksasa Mahodara is the mighty 
Nila^ Here also we notice the duels between Nila and 
Prahasta^\ Hanuman and Nikumbha'^, Sugriva and 
Kumbhakarna® — some of which we have already noticed in 
the reliefs of Ba Puon. In the Panataran reliefs, the 
story of the Yuddhakanda is not as monotonous as that of 
the Khmer artists. According to Dr. Brandes, duel 
.between persons of equal size is a characteristic trait 
of relevant Panataran reliefs. 

The Ba Puon sculptors have also carved the scene of 
Rama and Laksmana bound down by the Nagapasu-weapon. 
We find the great bird Garuda, on whose appjoach the 

1 B.OAJ., 1910, p. 158, III (pi. XVI). 2 IlM. 

3 This is a plausible suggestion of M. Fiiiot. 

4 Ji.CAJ., 1911-1912, p. 188, pi. X, Nos, 12, 14. 

5 Yuddhahdncla^ 70, 2. 

6 Barn,, Ynddha.^ 68, 42; cf. B.C.AJ., 1911-’12, p. 184. 

7 liam,, Yuddlia., 77; cf, B.OAJ., 1911-’12, p. 184. 

8 Bdm.j Yiiddha.jdOj 31; cf, R.C.A.J., 1911-’12, p. 184, pi. XI, 

B. 18. 
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snakes sneak away quickly/ The fight of Rama and 
Ravana is described at Ba Puon as well as at Angkor Vat. 
The disconcerting agility of the monkey-hero Nila has. 
been beautifully portrayed in the bas-relief of the latter 
temple/ The scene at Angkor Vat, which has been 
supposed to refer to the fire-ordeal of Sita, has unhappily 
been mutilated. According to M. Coedes, it represents^ 
not the Asvamedha sacrifice of Dasaratha, but the trial 
of Sita, and he thinks he has been able to identify the- 
figures of Vibhisana, Sugriva and Hanuman from the 
relief. The shooting tongues of fire, at any rate, cannot 
be misunderstood.*' Though M. Finot has sought to 
ascribe a particular relief at Ba Puon to this episode?^ 
M. Coedes thinks it doubtful/ The puspaka car, which 
was the vehicle of Kuvera, now leads the victorious party 
back to Ayodhya. It is drawn by hahsas or swans, and*, 
the decorative motifs are excellent. The scene is 
preserved both at Ba Puon as well as at Angkor Vat. 

Among the detached fragments that have been recovered 
from the neighbourhood of Prambanan, ' the notable 
episodes are : march of the monkey army in Lanka, fight 
of Kumbhakarna and the monkeys and the body of Ravaija 
on the funeral pyre.^ Many pieces have not been satis- 
factorily identified. 

It will appear from the above description that points, 
of agreement among these bas-reliefs are not many. Many 
episodes, regarded as important in the work of Valmiki, 
have been omitted in places and some original legends 
have been added. It is also noteworthy that while the: 


1 Itam., Yuddha,, 45, 46, 50; cf. 1910, p. 159, IV 

<pi. XVII). Nos. 5, 4, 3. 

2 YuddJia,, 49, cf, BXLA.I., 1911-^12, pp. 184-185.. 

3 cf, B,C.A.L, 1911J12, p. 191, pi. XVIII, No. B. 220. 

4 Ibid: 

5 StatterheiiD., BdTnorlcQCTiden und Mdiuci-Teliefs- iu ludouBsicTtf. 
Plates Volume, Nos 66, 74-76, 77. 
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reliefs of Angkor Vat and Ba puon describe the very last 
phases of Valmiki's Ramayana, those of Prambanan and 
Panataran stop much earlier. They agree, however, on 
one point — none of them describes any scene from the 
Uttarakanda of the Sanskrit Rdmayana. As a matter^of fact, 
Javanese sculptors have described the earlier portions of 
the Rdmdyaija as elaborately as the Khmer artists the 
later phases. It appears that the artists of Cambodia used 
a recension of the Rdmayana which was akin to the work 
of Valmiki, The reliefs of Prambanan, however, contain 
some scenes which find explanation from Malay narratives 
of the subject. In this respect, the Panataran group 
stands closer to the Old- Javanese kakawin of Yogisvara, 
which has many points of agreement with the work of 
Valmiki. It is clear, therefore, that there were several 
streams of traditions in Java, Campa and ?»Cambodia. From 
which regions these came, how they intermingled with 
each other and separated, taking along some traces and 
leaving others behind — cannot be determined at this, 
distance of time. 



CHAPTER X 

ITIHaSA or epic works, Contd. 

THE RAMAYANA-CYCLE OF STORIES IN KAWI 

There are some Katoz-works and many wayang stories, 
which have been based upon, or inspired by the legends of 
the Rnmayairia. It is not easy to determine, however, which 
particular recension of the Ramayana was the sure source of 
the writers, who composed beautiful kakawins like the 
Sumanasdntalia, the ^ r;unauzjai/a and the Harisraya, From 
the literary as well as historical point of view, the first 
mentioned kakawin is a most interesting work, because, 
it has not only been handled exquisitely in Indian 
Chandahs, but alro because its material seems to be directly 
derived from Sanskrit literature. Let us begin our 
study with the Sumanasantaka, the title of which has 
been explained as Sumanasa, (z. e. by flower ) ‘antaka’ 
(z, e. death) z. e. death by flower. It offers an elaborate 
account of the love-affair of Aja and Indumatl, the hero and 
the heroine of this poem. The young heroine is no other 
than the mother of Dasaratha and grand-mother of Rama* 
and her life-history forms one of the most fascinating 
chapters of Sanskrit literature. But before we take up the 
subject proper, it is necessary to discuss some problems 
connected with this important Katcz- work. 

The book bears some striking similarity with the famous 
Raghuvamsam of Kalidasa. Dr. JuynbolP supposed therefore 
that this kakawin is based upon the work of Kalidasa. As 
the main outline of this story occurs in other Sanskrit works 
as well, it is necessary to examine the point in some detail. 
The first question that faces us is : Was any work of 
Kalidasa known in Java ? Among the works extant in Java 
and Bali, we do not find any direct evidence to settle the 
point. The best work of Kalidasa, viz,, the Abhijndnasal^un^ 

1 Bijclragen T, L, Vlc.^ 6th Series, VI, pp. 3915. 
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ialam was not known at all, though the story of ;$ahuntalS 
makes its appearance in the Old- Javanese Adiparva. Dr, 
Juynboll himself thinks that the writer’s knowledge of Sans- 
krit was doubtful; because, he has used the word Sumanas 
not as a synonym for flower, but as the name of a flower. 
There are, however, some slight indications in the inscrip- 
tions and sculptures of Greater India pointing to the 
possibility of the existence of some work or tradition akin to 
that handled in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsam. We have already 
seen that the first relief of Prambanan, according to Dr. 
Vogel, remarkably agrees with relevant passages of 
Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsam. Then again, the episode of 
Dilipa and his Nandini cow, which has been artistically 
handled by Kalidasa, has been referred to in 
an inscription of Cambodia^. As possibilities and 
impossibilities are equally matched at the* present moment, 
we shall try to evaluate the Internal evidences of the three 
works, viz.f the Sumanasantaka, the Raghuvamsam and the 
Padmapurdnam, all of which have described the same story. 
Our survey will be limited to the study of differences. 

The Sumanasantaka kakawin differs from both the 
Sanskrit works on some important points. The Raghuvamsa 
and the Padmapurdria^ versions of the story present the 
episode of Harini and Trnavindu towards the closing 
portion of the main story. In the kakawin, this episode 
has been used as an introduction to the main frame-work of 
the story. The StiTnanasdniakg. kidung, however, though a 
later work than the kakawin, has placed that episode towards 
the close. ^ In the Raghuvamsam and the Padmapurdnam 
;again, the name of the father of the Gandharva-prince is 

1 p. 39S; Kalidasa liimself says in the llaghuvamsam 
iYl, 57):>~ 

"^Anena sardham viliar-dinhitrdse=:=sttresu tCiltvaiw-marmaresu, 
JJvlpdn ta r = dnitala va hga-pMSpai = rapa krta-svedalavd m a rndhfi 

This is probaVy a direct allusion to the Spice Islands. 

2 Jdadrn.a%yuTdnamy pdtdlctkkan^a. 

3 Ju 3 ^nboll, SuppI, Cat, Jav, en Mad. Hss.^ clL I, p. 228. 
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Priyadarsana; in the Sumanasdntako. his name appears a 
Citraratha. Further, the name of sage Matanga, which 
occurs in both the Sanskrit works, has been changed into 
Patanga in the Old-Javanese work. Then again, the 
charmed missile, which was given by the grateful Gandharva 
prince to Aja, is called ‘Prasvapana' in the Padmapurarzam, 
‘Sammohana’ in the Raghuvamsam, and ‘Vimohana’ in the 
Sumanasdntakct. As these points record noticeable devia- 
tions, we cannot definitely accept any work as the sure 
source of the Kawi-'woxk. It seems probable, however, 
that there were different recensions of this story in India 
as well as in Indonesia. In addition to the above evit- 
dences, which seem to distinguish one work from the other, 
we have the testimony of Hemadri,^ a good interpreter of 
Kalidasa, to the effect that the Sanskrit Rdmayana formed 
the main source 'X>f the Raghuvamsam bom cantos 9 to 15, 
while the remaining portions were based on ^ ‘other tradi- 
tions . We cannot say if these “other sources’* were 
utilised by Mpu Monaguna, the writer of the Sumana- 
sdniaka,^ who, according to Dr. Juynboll, knew no Sanskrit. 

The date of the work presents some difficulties. In 
the last song^ of the Snmanasdntaka, the poet speaks of 
one ^ri Varsajaya. shall have to see if he was a king 

at all and, if so, where he ruled. In the sixty-third 
canto of the Kr^rjtdyana, the poet refers to one king 
Varsajaya. From inscriptious we do not get any 
information of any Varsajaya, but there is a record of 
king Srijayavarsa Digjaya Sastraprabhu, dated 1 104 A. D. 
From the find-place of the inscription it appears that he was 
the ruler of a part of Kediri^. The transposition of the name 
throws some difficulty in the way of identification. But the 


1 In his annotation of the sixteenth canto. 

2 His name occurs in canto XXI, verse 3. 

3 Canto 183. 

4 LXYI; N. J. Kroin, TUndoe-Jaramsilie (kscluedmis^ 
pp. 284-285; Tljdsvhiijt F. 7. T. L. YK., dl. LTD, pp. 515-516. ’ 
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identification seems to receive some support from the 
Wawatelian, which gives 1098 A.D. as the date of its 
authorship. So, three points stand out clearly : (a) the 
author speaks of a Varsajaya ; (b) a Jayavarsa is known 

to rule in 1104 A.D. and (c) the Wawatelian reference 
gives 1098 A.D. We can, therefore, assume tentatively — 
as there is no evidence to the contrary — that the work 
was composed in the reign of Jayavarsa, say c. 1 104 A.D, It 
is possible that the discovery of some inscriptions in future 
may push back the reign of Jayavarsa to 1098 A.D. and 
thus confirm the date furnished by the Wawaiekctn, If 
our arguments for the date of the Old-Javanese Rdmat/aiia 
be accepted, he would be a contemporary of Yogisvara. 

The book runs into 180 cantos and has been exquisitely 
handled in various Sanskrit Chandahs, The story of this 
book^ is as follows : — ♦ 

Harini, a celestia nymph, was sent down by Indra to 
seduce the Brahmana Trnayindu who was undergoing 
austere penances on the earth. In Sanskrit as well as in 
Javanese-Balinese literature, the task of alluring ascetics 
has frequently devolved on Rambha, Tilottama, Urvasi, 
Suprabha and other celestial courtesans. The astute Brah- 
mana, however, being a seer himself, clearly saw through her 
. plans and cursed*' her that she would be born as a daughter 
of Krathakesika, the king of Vidarbha. The only redeeming 
feature was that after the birth of a child to her, she would 
be killed by the throw of a flower, and then bid adieu to 
the mortal world. Apart from the incident of the flower, 

1 Bijdracjen T, L. VK,, 6th Series VI, pp. 391 Juynboll, 

Su2^pl, Cat. Jav. Mad. JSss.^ dl. I, pp. 144-146; Dr. Van der 
Tuuk, Kunu-Balin. Wdh.^ Ill, p. 324; Voorloopig verslag van het 
eiUuul Bali in Verhand. Bat. Genoot., dl. XXII, no. 4, p. 19 

2 Dr. J. L, A. Braudes, Befichrijvlng van Tjandi .Singasari^ etc., 
Archaeologisch onderzoek op Java en Madura, II. Plates 79 and 80 
give reproductions of some statues of this Indian sage. They 'vvere 
discovered from Singasari and are now in the Museum Batavia. 

3 Canto VII. 
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there are many stories in Sanskrit which represent nymphs 
shuffling off their mortal coil after the birth of a child. ^ So, 
the nymph Harini was born as Indumati,^ who was 
destined for Aja, the hero of the poem- The princess 
grew up in alluring splendour and beauty and became of 
marriageable age. Bhoja, who succeeded his father on 
the throne, announced a svayamvara'^ for her marriage. 
The 21st sarga of the Samanasdntako. corresponds to the 
Aja'-svayamvarabhigamanah of the Raghuvamsam, z.e. the 
fifth canto. The 27th sarga'Di the Javanese work betrays 
some Wayang influence. 

On his way to Vidarbha, Aja sportingly killed an 
elephant and it turned out to be an incarnation of 
Gandharva Priyamvada, son of Citraratha. The Gandharva 
prince stated that he was turned into that condition as the 
result of a curse^ of the sage Patanga. As Aja relieved 
him of his animal-figure, the grateful Priyamvada gave him 
some charms and the missile called ‘Vimohana’ ( f.e., 
Vimohanastra ) i.e., the enchanting weapon.^ Aja 

received the celestial weapon and proceeded to take part 
in the svayamvara. Besides Aja, there were many other 
kings who had come to win the hand of Indumati, and 
among them we find the sovereigns of Magadha, Anga, 
Avanti, Anupa^ and Susena^’* . The choice of Indumati fell on 
Aja, and the poet describes this in the 109th canto of 
his work. It corresponds to the sixth sarga of Kalidasa^s 
Raghuoarnsam, After the svayarnvara was over, while 
Aja was turning towards his capital with - the newly-wedded 
bride, the disappointed lovers attacked him. The VimO'* 
hanastra given by the Gandharva-prince stood him in 
good stead and he easily defeated his enemies.'^ From 
the 109th sarga to the 161st, the story of Monaguiia agrees 

1 Cf. Kalidasa, Vih'amorvasi^ also Somadeva, Kathd-Sai'it* 

sa'jara, Tawney’s translation, Vol, I, 1880, p. 37 etc. 

2 Canto X. 3 Canto XVI. 

4 Canto XXXII. 5 Canto XLIV. 

6 Canto XLV. 7 Canto CLIII. 
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on essential points witli its Indian counterpart. After 
the death of Raghu,^ the father of Aja, the crown-prince was 
consecrated to the throne and the august ceremony on that 
occasion is described in the 161st canto of the Sumana-’ 
sdniaka. The story then recounts the birth of Dasaratha,^ 
which was destined to fulfil the curse of the ascetic, whom 
Indumati had tried to beguile in her former life. Eight 
years after the birth o her child, ^ while Aja and Indumatx 
were passing their time in a pleasure-garden, the Tsi 
Narada was going to keep an engagement along with his 
musical instruments. To one end of it was attached a 
chaplet of flowers, which was thrown against the breast 
of Indumati by the Divine musician, and it instantly 
caused her death. ^ In the work of Kalidasa, the frivolous 
wind has also a share in the guilt. When Dasaratha grew 
up and ascended the throne, Aja went Jto the confluence 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna and died there/' Then at 
last he was united with Indumati or Harlni in the pleasure- 
garden of Nandana/ The book ends with the following 
corrupt Sanskrit verses :“Om Ganapatayai natnah, om 
Sarasvaiyai namah, oni sarvadevebhya namah svaha, om 
dirghayur astu tat asiu subham om vijayantiS' 

The kakawin Harisraya, according to Dr. Friederich, 
is based upon the Old-Javanese UttaraJianda, Cod, 3888 
( 2 ) of this work may be described in the following 
manner : — 

It is stated in the beginning of the work how the gods 
were threatened by Malyavan, the king of Lengka ( Lanka ) 
and his brothers, viz,, Mali and Sumali. They took 
counsel from the learned Brhaspati and the latter advised 
Indra to lead their deputation to &va, who, he hoped, 

1 Canto CLXI. 2 Canto CLXII. 

. 3 Cantos X and CLXVIII. 

4 Itagh'iivamsam^ canto YIIT, verses 33-36; cf. Swnanasdniahaf 
canto CLXVIII, vei'ses 6-7. 

5 Canto OLXXV. 

7 Canto CLXXXIV. 


6 Canto CLXXVI. 
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would find out a way for them. And so, in the Vlth canto 
we find the deputation waiting on Lord 5iva, who advised 
them to go to Visnu. Visnu gladly consented and a war 
was declared against the raksasas. According to Dr. 
JuynboII, many of these raksasa’s names have been borrowed 
from the Rdmayana,^ Thus we find that in canto XI, verse 
4, occur the names of Bajramusti and Virupaksa — names, 
which also occur in the Ramayana, cantos XIX, 8-9 and 
XX, 29-34. Among other names, we find Dhumraksa, 
Praghasa, Akampana, etc. Visnu was finally able to kill 
Mali^ and Malyavan,^ whereupon Sumali fled to Lengka and 
thence to the Nether world, ^ The gods who had fallen on 
the battlefield were revived by Visnu, who sprinkled amicta 
over their mangled bodies. After his duties were over, he 
again returned to heaven.^ 

There are some*? other recensions of this work ; but they 
differ more in form than in contents. Cod. 4235 of this 
work contains 54 cantos. If it is based upon the Uttaral^dnda, 
it cannot be older than the 13th century A. D., which we 
provisionally accept as the date of the Old-Javanese prose- 
work, Oiz., the Uitarakanda, 

The book ^r;anat;iiaya, according to Friederich, is partly 
based upon the 01d“ Javanese UttaraJ^dnda. It describes 
how Arjuna Sahasravahu defeated Ravana, the king of 
. Lanka. He could not, however, kill him ; because, it was 
settled by Providence that he would be killed by Rama, the 
hero of the Rdmdyana, This episode has also been 
described in the Visnupurdnam^ Ravana, Kumbhakarpa 
and ^urpanakha, whose birth has been described in the 1st 
canto of this kakawin^ are prominent figures of the 
RdmdyatiLas» 

The Arjunavijaya^ betrays some Buddhistic influences. 

1 JuynboII, Suppl. Cat. Jav, C7i Mad. JSss., dlL I, p. 151. 
Apparently be means the CM- Javanese Hdnidyaiya. 

2 Canto XVIII, 7. 

4 Canto XIX, 9. 

6 Part IV, Chap. XI. 


3 Canto XIX, 7. 
5 Canto XX, 4. 
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The author of this took, Mpu Tantular, who flourished in 
the reign of Hayam Wuruk, was a member of the Northern 
Church. Dr. Krom^ says that the ^riunaoz'iat/a was composed 
later than the N agarakrtdgama (1365 A. D.). This appears 
quite plausible from the following considerations. We find 
in the Arjunaoijaya that the poet’s patron is Ranamahgala, 
son of the king’s half-brother and son-inAatO of the king’s 
youngest sister. This princess was not married at the time 
of the Ndgarakxtdgama. We can, therefore, accept c. 1378 
A.D. as the date of its composition. The WaWatehcin 
codifier has thus given us a very wrong date, viz., 1031 Saka. 


1 TijdscJmft V. 7, T. L. Vic., dl T.VII, p. o*20. 
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ITIHISA on EPIC WOPKS, Contd, 

THE J\rAHABHARATA 
I 

The Javanese Mahdbhdrata, though voluminous, is less 
bulky than the Indian one. A large number of ^atoi-works, 
e. g.f the Indravijaya, Bhtmasvarga, Arjunavivdha, Pdrtha- 
yajna, Gaiotkacdsrayay Harivijayay Bharatayuddhay Krsnd- 
yaria and some other works of this category have been 
inspired by this Great Epic of India. It exerted such a 
tremendous influence on contemporary and subsequent 
literature that very few have escaped making direct or 
indirect allusions to the stories of the Mahdbhdrata. As in 
India, so also in Java and Bali, this book has served as a 
beacon-light to the religious-minded people ; it has offered 
romantic themes to the writers and above all, along 

with the Sanskrit Ramayana, it has laid the real foundation 
of the Indo-Javanese literature. To this great work of 
antiquity, therefore, we should now turn our attention. 

There are several recensions of the Old-Javanese 
Mahabharata, discovered by Van Eck, Van der Tuuk, Dr.. 
Kern and others from different parts of Bali, Java and 
Lombok. As there is no striking dis'similarity among these 
works, we may regard them, for all practical purposes, as. 
one recension. After a few books of the Old-Javanese* 
Mahdbhdrata were discovered, some Dutch scholars, who 
were interested in the subject, launched a systematic, 
research work on this topic. In 1849, Dr. Friederich 
published his *Voorloopig verslag van hei eiland Bali,* in 
which he cursorily noticed some books of the Old-Javanese 
recension. From that year up to 1877, no serious work was- 
undertaken by any Dutch scholar on this interesting subj'ect 
but in the latter year appeared Prof. Kern’s ‘Ooer der 
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Oudjavaansche vertaling van het Mahabhdrata" in 
which he not only translated some parts of the Posy a- 
caritay but also discussed the character, date and form 
of the Old-Javanese translation.^, In 1893, came the important 
work of Dr. H. H. Juynboll, *Drw BoeJien van het OudjU’^ 
vaansche Mahabharata in liawi-iekst en Nederlandsche 
vertaling y vergelehen met den Sanscrit tek^f. In this work, 
he offered not only a Dutch translation of the 15th, 16th and 
1 7th books of the Mahdbhdratay but also discussed their 
forms, grammar and general characteristics. This has 
ushered in a period of sound research work on the inter- 
relation of the Javanese and Sanskrit recensions of the 
Indian Mahdbhdrata, 

The Mahdbhdrata is divided into 18 books, and, in the 
island of Bali, it goes by the name of Astddasaparva. Even 
in some corrupted lists furnished by 01d-J|Lvanese works, the 
orthodox number has been maintained. Cod. 4367, for 
example, offers the names of &ama (Asrama), Santika, 
Bujanga, Udyoga, Svargarohanaparva, Bhisma, Droiia, Krpa,. 
Salya, Karnaparva, Prastaning, Asvatama, Stri, Moksala, 
Gada, Viratparva, Adiparva and Gadaviraparva^ ! There 
is a different list in the Old-Javanese work called Koravd^ 
srama. Again, in an introduction to the Old- Javanese 
Adiparva, composed in Vasantatilaka chandahy the names 
of the 18 books of the Mahdbhdrata have been clearly 
enumerated. They are Adi, Sabha, Vana, Virata, Udyoga, 
Bhisma, Drona, Karna, Salya, Gada, Sauptika, Stri, Santi,. 
Asvamedhika, Asramavasika, Mausala, Mahaprasthanika 
and the Svargarohanika. Besides this, there are two other 
lists in the Old-Javanese Adiparva, but they, it should be 
noted, furnish the names of 17 books only. The importance 
of the first list given in Vasantatilaka measure is further 
countenanced by the frequent use of *Astddasaparva* in 


1 Verspreide Oe&chrifien^ Vol. IX, p. 217 ff. 

2 Jiiynbolk SuppL Cat, Jav, en Mad, Hss., cll. II. 

3 Juynboll, Adipammj 1906, p. I. 
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different parts of the work, and this seems to suggest the 
original classification of the Mahahharata^ From the first list, 
it appears that there was no room for the Anusasanaparva 
or at any rate, that it was merged in the 3antiparva. The 
actual number of books is hopelessly discrepant in India — 
the South-Indian text having as many as 24 parvans. We 
like to observe, therefore, that the list coming from an 
unprejudiced quarter beyond the seas, must have some 
intrinsic value of its own. It is quite probable that the 
arrangement of books we obtain from the Vasantatilaka 
Chandah was the basis of the original classification, which 
has been spoilt at different literary centres of India at a 
subsequent period. 

Prof, Kern is of opinion that the Adi, Virata, Udyoga 
and the Bhismaparva of the Old- Javanese recension must 
have been comppsed before the 13th century A. D. Dr. 
Juynboll Supposed some of these books to have been 
written in the reign of Alrlangga, who flourished towards 
the beginning of the 1 1 th century A. D. According to 
Dr. Hazeu, the Adiparva of the Old-Javanese recension was 
composed in the middle of the 10th century A. D., and, 
conjointly with the Bhdratamanjan of Ksemendra, was based 
upon -one common original, which must have existed in 
North-western India before the )0th century A. D. Some 
of these books have referred to iSrI Dharmmavarnsa teguh 
Anantavikramottungadeva, and it appears, that, by his orders 
the prose-translations of the Adi, Virata and the Bhisma- 
parva were effected by some unknown author. 
The combined testimony of the Javanese and the 
Balinese records and the Sivasdsana^ indicate that he 
was ruling towards the close of the 1 0th century. A. D, 
Though. the Old-Javanese Adiparva mentions his son-in-law 

1 Jnynbolh Adiparwn, 1906, pp. 2, 3; Vide also, Tijdsclirifi 
V, I, T. Zr. rjf., 1901, p. 304; also, Kern, V'ersiyreAde Geschrlften, Vol. 
JX, p. 219ff. 

2 Subject to some problems, wbicli have been discussed bj’’ Prof. 
K J. Krom. Vide, Elndoe-Javaansche GescMedenis, pp. 223-224. 
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Airlangga, it has been suggested by Dr. Krom that the 
patron in question was no other than Anantavikrama, the 
predecessor of king Airlangga.^ The Old-Javanese Virata- 
parva was probably composed about 996 A. D., as has been 
suggested by one of its statements.^ Similar is the case with 
the Old-Javanese recension of the Bhismaparva, which, too, 
was undertaken during the reign of this liberal king. One 
MS. of this book mentions him with the title, ‘king of 
Medang,’^ and, apparently, he is identical with the one 
referred to in the Sivasdsana, Anantavikrama, king of East 
Java, z.e., king of Medang, should, therefore, be regarded 
as the patron of three important epic works. In this 
respect, he is an exact prototype of the Bengal king Husein 
Shah (1494-1525 A. D.), who patronised with a catholic 
spirit the translation of the Sanskrit epics into the Bengali 
language.^ About the Udyogaparva, wg cannot furnish a 
precise date, though it appears probable that king Airlangga 
maintained the liberal tradition of his great father-in-law 
and had this book composed during his reign. We can 
tentatively assume the hypothesis of Dr. Juynboll that this 
Book was composed in the beginning of the 11th 
century A. D. 

Of these four parvas, the Adiparva and the Virataparva 
formed the main source of the wayang-purva stories, while 
the Udyogaparva and the Bhismaparva supplied materials 
for the first part of the Bharatayuddha, an independent 
^aiui-work on the war between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas. The story of the Churning of the Milk-Sea, 
which occurs both in the Sanskrit as well as in Javanese 
Adiparva, has been accepted in a large part of Greater 
India as a rich legacy from Hindu culture. The theme has 
been requisitioned by a large number of fCaiOz-wr iters, but 

1 Jnyiiboll, Wirdtaparwaj p. 8. 2 Ibid,, p. 98. 

3 N. J. Krom, Eindoe-J avaamche Oschiedenis, 1926, p. 225, 
footnote. 

4 D. O. Sen, Ehiory of Bengali Language and Liierature, parti- 
cularly pp. 11-14, 202-205, 222. 
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of them we shall speak more fully later on. Dr. Hazeu 
says^ that the Old- Javanese work can very distantly be 
connected with, or related to, the South Indian and the 
Bombay recensions, while there are many points of 
resemblance between the Old-Javanese Adiparva and texts 
in the Bharatamanjari of Ksemendra. A perusal of his 
interesting paper would lead us to think that he is probably 
right. 

Of the Old-Javanese Adiparva, we have one Middle- 
Javanese recension in Tengahan metre, and one Balinese 
recension in Macapat metre. Some Mss. of the Adiparva 
end with the formula, iVamo Buddhaya.^ A different Ms. 
closes the book with, ‘Om namo VagisvarayeMahdvagisvaye, 
Om gmung Ganapataye namah^ om srj Gurupadukebhyoh 
namah\^ They probably indicate the religion professed by 
the copyists, who were employed to re-write the worn-off 
lontar-records on newer materials, and, after their labour 
was finished, they added those colophons. 

We shall now give a summary^ of the Old-Javanese 
prosC'-translation of the Sanskrit Adiparvan. 

Cod. 3127 of this book opens with, ''Taira varnsarn aharn. 
purvarn sroturn icchanti { = icchdmi) Bhdrgava.*' So begins, 
the history of Pauloma, to whom the Sanskrit Pauloma- 
parvan has been devoted. It states that on one occasion, 
while her husband Bhrgu was away, she was assailed by 
a raksasa. She was ultimately saved by her son Cyavana, 
who fell from her limbs. Agni, who protected the raksasa,, 
was cursed by Bhrgu, and became Sarvabhaksa, r.e., the 


1 TijdHchrift F. i. T. L. VK., dl. XLIV, p. 289ff. 

2 Jiiynliol], Supx^I. Chit. Jav, en Mad. Hss.^ dl. II, Cod. 4006 (a).- 

3 lUd., Cod. 854. 

4 Vide Jtiynl>oll, Adipariva, 1906; Juynboll, Drie Boehen 'oan 
hat Oudjamansche Mahahkarata in Kawi’-tehst en N ed erlandsche 
vertaling^ vergalelceifh mat dan Sanscnt feksf^ pp. 1-10; Hazeuv. 
TijdschTift F. l.T.L.VK., vol XLIV, 1901, p. 289fF; Kern, 
Geschriffen, vol. IX, p. 219 if; Vreede, Cat. van de Jav. en Mad^ 
Ess.^ 1892, Cod. 3127. 
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devourer of all things. This is followed by the story of 
Ruru, the beloved of Pramathana (Skt. Pramadvara). As 
the latter was killed by snake-bite, Ruru re-animated her 
by contributing the half of his life to Pramathana. Dr. 
JuynboU thinks^ that there is a hiatus after the story of Ruru. 
Our Sanskrit text, however, goes forward to fill up the 
gap and states that Ruru killed all snakes that he came 
across till they dreaded him. The Javanese text once again 
begins with the history of Jaratkaru, which, as has been 
pointed out, occurs twice in the Sanskrit text (5lokas 1 025- 
1068; 1813-1932). Dr. JuynboII is quite right in thinking 
that in the Old- Javanese translation, the latter portions of 
the story in the Sanskrit text have been followed ; because, 
the corrupt Sanskrit verse occurring in fol. a, 27, bha- 

vantah ' valamante Wiranastambam dsritah'* corresponds to 
sloka 1818 of the Calcutta recension. The Javanese text 
states that Jaratkaru led a celibate life, and the spirits of 
his forefathers admonished him to marry so that they could 
attain salvation with the birth of a child. Thereupon Jaratkaru 
married his namesake, the sister of Vasuki, king of dragons. 
Later on, he left her. The son of this couple is Astika, to 
whom the Astikaparvan of the Sanskrit Adi has been 
devoted. Fol. a, 32 begins the history of Kadru and Vinata. 
Kadru is the mother of the Nagas, Vinata of Aruna and 
"Garuda. Aruna cursed his mother ; because, she had 
opened the egg in her impatience and thus brought him 
into the world as a maimed one. Vinata thus became 
the female- attendant of Kadru, mother of the Nagas. Fol. 
a, 34 relates the story of the Churning of the Milk-Sea, 
which yielded Amrta or the nectar of life. The gods received 
Amfia and became immortal. The demon Rahu also 
wished to partake of this nectar, but Visnu cut off his 
head which henceforward became the devourer of the 
Sun and the Moon, Fol. 37 states how Vinata became 
the female- attendant of Kadru, to whom she had lost a bet. 
.As the Nagas did not like to follow the advice of their 

1 Vrie Boehen van het Oudjavaansche Mahahliarata, etc^, p. 5. 
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mother, Kadru cursed them with the verse, **Sar- 
pasatre vartamdne pdvakp va pradarsati/' which, as Dr. 
Juynboll points out, corresponds to sloka 1196. Fol. 3& 
begins with the history of Garuda, who, as has been pointed 
out, also plays an important role in the Malay literature. 
It was destined at first, female attendant as his mother was^ 
that he should protect the Nagas ; but, it was afterwards 
settled, that when he would be able to bring in Amrta for the 
Nagas, the slavery of his mother would cease. This he 
faithfully carried out by overcoming the sentinel-gods.. 
Visnu, who was pleased with his prowess, made hiixr 
his vdhana or carrier, and gave him the boon that snakes 
would form his principal victuals. This part of the Astika- 
parva is known in the Sanskrit text as Saupariiaparvan. Fol. 
48 describes how Naga Sesa was ordered to bear the burden 
of the whole wodd. Fol. 57, a, begins the story of the 
Sarpasatra or snake-sacrifice, which was performed by 
Janamejaya to avenge the death of his father Pariksit, who 
was killed by Naga Taksaka. The frightened snake resorted 
to the shelter of Indra, who, however, could not oflFer any 
material aid to him. At length he was saved by Astika, 
who first got permission to receive a boon from Janamejaya. 
The boon Astika asked was to stop the snake-sacrifice, 
which, according to the king’s promise, was immediately 
stopped. Fol. 61 begins a new story, which runs parallel 
to the Sanskrit Adivainsavataranaparvan. It describes how 
the seed of Uparicara fell into the waters of the Yamuna 
and how a fish swallowed that and became the mother of 
two children, one of whom was Satyavatl, better known as 
Durgandhini for the smell of her body . The sage Parasara 
married her ; the nauseating scent being removed from her 
person, she now became known as Sayojanagandhini. 
The fruit of their married-love was Vyasa, the codifier of the 
Mahdbhdrata and hero of the Javanese Wayang story called 
Abiasa. Fol. 65, a, handles a new theme, which is known 
in the Sanskrit text as Sambhavaparvan. It has been stated, 
that after Parasurama extirpated the Ksatriyas, gods and 
demons descended on the earth to incarnate in the heroes. 
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of the Mahdbhdrata. Thus, Brhaspati became Drona ; 
Anantabhoga — Asvatthaman ; Dvapara — 3akuni ; the Maruts 
— Drupada, Krtavarman, etc. ; Dharma — Yudhisthira ; 

Vayu — Bhima ; Soma — Abhimanyu ; Agni — Dhrstadyumna ; 
Vasuki — Valadeva ; Sri — Draupadi and so on, FoL 66 of 
the Javanese Adiparva begins the famous story of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala. Dr. JuynbolF points out that this story agrees 
in some respects with the celebrated drama of Kalidasa. 
The story of Durvasa and the ‘abhijhana’-ring does not 
occur in the Old-Javanese Adiparva, which depicts it in 
a simpler way than Kalidasa does. Fol. 74, a, offers a 
graphic description of Yayati and states how the gods sent 
Kaca to the Brahmana Sukra for the purpose of learning 
sciences. As in Sanskrit, he was thrice killed by the 
Daityas, but each time he was re-animated by Sukra on 
the intercession of his daughter Devayanj^, who passionately 
loved Kaca. As he did not respond to the love of the girl, 
the latter cursed him and this, too, was returned by him* 
The story proceeds to describe how she quarrelled with 
Sarmistha, the daughter of the Daitya-king Vrsaparvan, 
and was thrown into a well by the latter. Devayani was 
ultimately saved by Yayati. iSukra enraged at this insult 
threatened that he would leave the kingdom of Vrsaparvan, 
.who, therefore, was constrained to offer i^armistha as a 
female-attendant of Devayani. The daughter of ^ukra was 
ultimately married to Yayati, who, by her, begot two sons, 
viz, Yadu and Turvasu. In spite of the protestations 
of Devayani, Yayati got three sons through Sarmistha, viz,, 
Druhyu, Anu and Puru. As Yayati thus violated a pledge 
he had made before, iSukra cursed him and he was aflFlicted 
with old-age. This he wanted to transfer to his sons, four 
of whom refused his request and were cursed by Yayati. The 
author states that the Yadavas originated from Yadu, the 
Yavanas from Turvasu, the Bhojas from Druhyu, and the 
MIecchas from Anu. Puru, who succeeded his father, 
became the progenitor of the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 


1 Ibid,, p. 8. 
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Yayati now comes to heaven, but he is again thrown down on 
the earth for his arrogant demeanour. By leading a virtuous 
life, he again came back to heaven. The story of Santanu 
and that of the Pandavas is also briefly noticed up to the 
burning of the Khandava forest. 

The Virataparva/ as we have said before, was composed 
about 996 A.D., during the reign of king Anantavikrama. The 
book was, no doubt, very popular in Java, because, many 
lakons and wayang stories have been derived from this 
book. The Jagal Abilava and part of the Obong-Obongan 
Bale Si Galagala are doubtless borrowed from this work. 
The name Abilava may appear curious to Indian readers, 
but when the term is explained as a corruption of Vallabha, 
the name assumed by Bhima in Vlratanagara, our readers, 
we presume, will no doubt feel amused* Like the Indian 
Hercules in Virat^nagara, there are many epic heroes who 
are living in disguise in the literature of Java and Bali I 
The book contains some pure, and many corrupted, Sanskrit 
slokas, and their number is not less than sixty-two. The 
number will be appreciably augmented if we count single 
verses also. It should be noted, however, that many verses 
and prose-texts are not complete in Sanskrit. We cull here 
a few Sanskrit slokas from the Old-Javanese Virataparva, 
and they may serve to show the extent of corruption that 
prevailed in these slokas in Java during the last decade of the 
iOth century A. D, Besides, we should also note the 
occasions, which necessitated their introduction into the 
book. On this point, we shall say something later on. The 
book opens, as is natural with Javanese writers, with 
*Avighnain astu\ and this benedictory formula is then 
followed by the following corrupted Sanskrit sloka, which 
makes an eulogistic reference to Krsnadvaipayana, the crest- 
jewel of the srotriyas. It runs as follows : — 


1 Ther-e are many Mss. of this book in the libraries of Leiden 
.and Batavia; they are codices 4682, 4681, 4683, 5027, 5108, 855, 
.:9o9b, 986, 3133. Vide Jnynboll, Wirataparwa, Introduction. 
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Sakxeyo yas fapasya Andhak,aripuvaram aptvd 
Salasan (.^) ito oaz, 

Punsd yukfopalebhe visalapasulanir (?) yd 
punah k.<^nya1idiha 

Apaddharmmapratikarajananahusalo yas 
iayor dtmaputrah 

Krsnadvaipdyandkhyas sa jayati bhagavdn 
irotrigdndm visista*'^ 

Cod. 4681 of this book contains the following Sanskrit 
•sloka, which we also come across in the Calcutta-recension 
of the Sanskrit Mahdbhdraia : — 

**Kaiharri V irdtanagare mama purvapitdmahdh 

AjndtavdsaTTi usitd DuryodhanahhayardhitaW*'^ 

It will not be proper for ns to quote more Sanskrit slokas 
in a general work of this nature. We only draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to the fact that these verses can not be 
later than 996 A. D., and hence, they car? to a certain extent 
control similar verses of the Sanskrit Mahdhhdrata, Though 
rampant corruption has minimised much of their intrinsic 
merit, we can, at any rate, fix with their help the latest date 
of the parallel slokas in the Indian recensions of the 
Sanskrit Mahdbhdraia. According to Dr. Schrieke/^ the Old-' 
Javanese Virataparva stands closer to the South-Indian than 
to the North-lndian recension of the same. 

Having considered some characteristics of the Old- 
Javanese Virataparva, we shall now proceed to give a brief 
account of its contents. The opening words, as Dr. Juynboll 
notes, agree with the Sanskrit slokas, which Yudhisthira had 
said to Arjuna (sloka 14lf). The answer of the latter 
corresponds to Sanskrit sloka, no, 20> though the translation 
of the Javanese author is rather free. The next scene 
introduces us to the five Pandava heroes and Draupadi, who, 
assuming various names and disguises, wended their way 
towards the city of Virata. FoL 7, a, states that they 

1 Jiiynboll, Wirdfxiparxm^ p, 7. 

2 Juynboll, Suppl. Gat. Jav. en Mad. JSss. di. II, p. 151; also 
.Juynboll, Wrrdtapnrwaj p. 8. 

3 B.J.O. Schrieke, Set JBoek van Boiiang. 1016, Installing no. I. 

16 
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concealed their weapons in a Samutree, and binding a 
carcase thereto (so that nobody would come near), they 
entered the city. Yudhisthira entered as a poor Brahmana, 
expert in the game of dice ; Bhima then entered as a 
cook of Yudhisthira? and proclaimed his prowess as a 
wrestler ; Arjuna then came in female-dress as a eunuch. 
Sahadeva declared him as a physician of cows, Nakula 
further pretending that they had served Yudhii?thira. 
Draupadi was also employed as an attendant of queen 
Sudesna. Everything moves on smoothly till foL 15 
introduces us to Kicaka, brother of Sudesna and commander- 
in-chief of the king. The loveliness of Draupadi excited 
the passions of Kicaka? who wanted to possess her. Being, 
troubled by the latter, Draupadi fled to Virata. The enraged 
Bhima was spurred to fury, and were it not for the timely 
beackoning of Yudhisthira, Kicaka would have then and 
there paid the penalty with his life. The elder Paiidava 
suggested that in proper time, she would be helped by her 
Gandharva husbands. In fol. 24, Bhima consoles Draupadi 
by saying that Kicaka would be killed in a rendezvous. 
Indeed, he killed him so horribly that the guards who saw 
him, exclaimed, ''kpdsya grwa, \va caranau,'* etc, meaning, 
“where is his neck, where are his feet!*' Draupadi 
answered that he has been killed by the Gandharvas. The 
blood-relations of Kicaka, known as the Upakicakas, now 
determined to burn her along with Kicaka. Being implored 
by Draupadi, Bhima enters the scene as a Gandharva, 
and after setting her at liberty, did away with, the 105 
Upakicakas. Draupadi is now accused by Virata, who 
told Sudesna to send her off. She, however, obtained 
permission to remain for 13 days more. Fol. 32, a, gives 
some details of the Kauravas, who had sent spies in all 
directions to discover the whereabouts of the Pandava- 
heroes. Through these spies, the Kauravas came to learn 
that Susarman, king of the Trigartas, was making prepara- 
tions to invade the kingdom of Virata, and they now 
wanted to make a common cause with him. So the king of 
the Trigartas fell upon the cow-boys, and robbed them of 
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their animals. Virata then sought the help of the four 
Pandavas. Arjuna was left out in consideration of his 
being a eunuch. Fol. 39 states how Virata was taken 
prisoner and how this created an opportunity for the 
Pandavas to show their valour in the main theatre of the 
war. The author describes here that Yudhisthira killed 
1000 soldiers, Nakula 700, Sahadeva 300. Bhima, however, 
worked havoc in the army of Susarman. Ultimately, 
Virata was released by Bhima, and king Susarman was 
taken as the prize of the war. Thus the cows were again 
brought back from the clutches of the enemy. As a reward 
of their bravery, Virata wanted to consecrate Yudhisthira 
to the throne, but the latter declined this honour. 
Thus the army of king Virata returned to the city trium- 
phant. Fol. 43, a, states that the Kauravas had mean- 
while forcibly taken back the cows from the awe-stricken 
cow-boys, who now solicited the help of Bhuminiaya, 
son of Virata. The latter exclaimed that he would kill all 
the Kauravas if only he had a good charioteer- Draupadi 
recommended Vrhannala to him. Dr. Juynboll observes 
that the story has got a hiatus here, which, however, can 
be filled up from Sanskrit sources. We find in the Indian 
text that the prince here promises rich booty to the ladies. 
The Javanese story now pursues the main theme once 
again. Arjuna, finding that Bhuminjaya has become 
frightened at the prospect of the actual war, admonishes 
him that women of the city would laugh at him if he 
returned from the field defeated. The prince would not 
hear him and jumped down from the chariot to fly off. 
Arjuna brought him back and, breaking the story of his 
identity to the trembling prince, now resumed command 
of the war. He first went to bring down his weapons 
from the ^ami-tree, and after explaining the significance 
of his other names, sounded his conch, named Devadatta. 
The Kauravas became now apprehensive, as they knew 
the familiar sound of the conch. Bhisrna now arranges 
Kuru army in a fighting order. The author now describes 
his fight with the Kauravas, particularly with Kfpa (fol, 56- 
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58), Drona and Asvatthaman (foL 59-61), Karna and Bhisma, 
Duryodhana and Vikarna (foh 62jff) and some others. FoL 
65 describes how Duryodhana fled from the battle-field, 
and how Arjuna insultingly called him : '^Megham tarn 
idam bhuvi namadheyarrt Duryodhana/' i.e., then unjust 
is your name Duryodhana on the earth ! The interpretation 
given here of the name of Duryodhana is, ‘one difficult to 
be fought with/ So, Bhisma, Drona, Krpa and others rushed 
to help Duryodhana but they felt giddy for being struck 
with a charm -weapon of Arjuna. Arjuna says to Bhisma, 
to gatd buddhi} ahhut viryarn/' i.e., where are 
now your intellect, and your prowess I 

This Ms. of the Virataparva ends here abruptly. We 
can, however, fill up the gap with the help of Sanskrit 
texts, which describe how Arjuna returned victorious from 
the battle-field and threw off his incognito. Then follows 
the marriage of Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, with the 
princess of Virata, named Uttara. 

The Old-Javanese Udyogaparva, which we propose to 
discuss now, opens with: ''{Ma)kadya{dya)ngga ni(ng} 
pang nik.ung hana(w)wah hana tanpa(w)u)ah/*^ 

These words, as has been pointed out, are translations of 
the Sanskrit sloka : *^Phaldphalavatl sdkhe yathailiasmin 
vanaspatau/* These words were said by Satyaki. It is a 
I great misfortune to us that a long hiatus has occurred here. 

I The Sanskrit text, however, states in this place that Krsna 
: would remain neutral, while Valadeva would cultivate 
friendliness with the Kauravas. The Pandavas now held 
a council of war, in which they discussed the measures to 
be taken in connexion with the prosecution of the war. 
Krsna then repaired to Dvaravati, where his succour was 
sought after both by Duryodhana as well as Arjuna (fob 3). 
Krsiaa promised that he would lend an army of Gopalas 
to the Kauravas and himself become the charioteer of 
Arjuna. Salya was thinking of joining the side of the 
Pandavas, but he was so well-received in the camp of 

1 According to the reconstructed text of JaynhoH. 
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the Kaurava3 that he had to join that side for the sake of 
prestige. He, however, intimated to the Pandavas that 
Karna would be betrayed by him in course of the war. 
And in this connexion? he described a story, which corres- 
ponds to the Indravijaya of the Sanskrit text to illustrate the 
victory of virtue and the downfall of the unrighteous- 
This story ^ runs up to foL 21, where we revert to the story 
of the Kauravas. The Kauravas sent Sanjaya to the 
Pandavas with a view to ascertain the nature of their 
demands. In the Sanskrit Mahabharata, this part is known 
as the Sanjayayanaparva. FoL 25, a, introduces us to 
Dhrtarastra, who sought the advice of Vidura. In the 
Sanskrit text, this is known as the Prajagaraparva- In this 
portion of the Javanese work, there are many references 
from relevant passages of the Sanskrit Mahabharata* 
Not satisfied with the advice of Vidura, Phrtarastra sought 
instructions from Sanatkumara, and this subject forms 
the nucleus of the Sanatsujataparva of the Indian text. 
FoL 39, a, describes the return of Sanjaya and his report 
regarding the demand of the Pandavas. Though Vidura 
Krpa, Bhisma and others stood for peace, they were 
silenced by the militant tone of Duryodhana and Karna- 
Dhrtarastra heard their deliberations. With foL 53 we 
again turn to the story of the Pandavas, who despatched 
Krsna to bring about the much-desired peace. In the 
Sanskrit text, this portion has rightly been designated 
the Bhagavadyanaparvan. Yudhisthira first enunciated 
the nature of his demands and described the cities he 
wanted, Krsna presented the case of the Pandavas, 
and Dhrtarastra ( foL 62 ) implored his sons to follow 
the advice of Krsna. The Kauravas, however, did not 
pay any attention to the advice of their old father. Krsna 
had a conversation with Kunti after the assembly broke 
up for that day. On foL 7! we find Krsna again dis- 

1 As we ax'e merely indicating tlie outline of the Javanese Udyoga- 
parva, we leave out the* details of the story. It may be seen, however, in 
the Calentta recension, v<lokas 228-565. 
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charging his monotonous duty, but without any appreciable 
result. In the assembly there were many sages, and of them, 
Jamadagnya now relates the story of Dambhodbhava 
( cf. Skt. slokas 3452-3500 ), who had declared himself 
mightier than Naranarayana, and was consequently 
humbled. The moral which the sage drew was that 
Duryodhana would likewise be overwhelmed. Fob 80 
presents us to sage Kanva, who pursues further the theme 
of Jamadagnya and relates the story of Guiaakesi, daughter 
of Indra's charioteer Matali. The thread is spun further 
from fol. 93 with a new story related by Narada, 
describing the promotion of Visvamitra from the status 
of a Ksatriya to a Brahmana* It also states how Visvamitra 
dis-satisfied with the insistence of his disciple Galava, 
asked the latter to procure 800 grey horses with black 
ears as his tuitioji fee, Galava too, like Utankaj was 
going to lay down his life, when^ by a stroke of fortune, 
he came across the ing of birds, Garuda. The latter 
carried him on the top of Mount Rsabha, where they 
met 3andili, who offered him food. Due to the reasons 
described in the Sanskrit text, Garuda now became a 
pitiable shabby bird, and he craved the pardon of ^andili. 
The latter said, Na bhetavyarn Suparna $i Supari^e 
tyaja sambhramam \ 

^ The Ms. ends here abruptly. It is thus half the size 

I of the Sanskrit text. Regarding the Old-Javanese prose- 
translation of the Sanskrit Udyogaparvan, Dr. Van der 
Tuuk^ has observed that this is the “most corrupted of 
all” the parvas and the difficulty has been increased by 
the infiltration of many unintelligible passages. Dr. Juynboll, 
who has done more work than any other single scholar 
in this branch of study, has drawn up a somewhat compre- 
hensive list of Sanskrit slokas occurring in the Old-Javanese 
Udyogaparva and has compared it with that of the 
Calcutta-recension. We select a few specimen slokas 


1 New Senes^ XIII, p. 48. 
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from the list of Dr. Juynboll^ fto mark the points of 
.agreement and deviations. 

( a ) Jav : 

“Tat?a purvam bhigamanat purvam 
cdpyasya darsandt^ saharyam ubhayor 
eva liarisyami Suyodhanah"' 

Let us now see how this sloka stands in relation to its 
parallel passage in the Calcutta recension. Cal.ed : 145. 

‘ ^Taoa purvdbhigamandt, .... .sdhdyyam 
ubhayor eVa liarisyami SnyodhanaK^ 

Jav. annotation : “Both of you should be helped by me as a 
reward for your first coming as well as for your first seeing.” 
Krsna said these words to Arjuna and Duryodhana, 
both of whom sought his help. Arjuna, for example, saw 
him first, while Duryodhana approached him first. 

(b) Jav : . . ^ 

“Na suslicna na candrena na sdstranay 
na bajrena, nasmanendva daruna na 
diva na nisani tadd,'* 

This sloka may be compared with — 

Cal, ed : 320, 

“ Cardrena ndsmand na ca 

ddrundf na sastrena na cdstrena na diva 
na tathd nisi.** 

Jav. annotation : “The weapon that produces a draught 
or brings about a down-pour, — none of them — yea, no stone, 
no wood, no arms, no iron-missile shall kill me, neither by 
• day nor by night shall I die.” 

(c) Jav: 

**Adbhyo*gnih Brdhmdia Ksatrih asmato 
laham utvitvam, tevdrn sdrvagaiah tejah 
svasa yonisu sasyati.** 

Cal. ed : 482 

“ *gnir Brahmatah Ksatram asmano 

loham utthiiarn, tesdrn sarvairagan tejah 
svdsa yonisu sdmyati.*^ 


1 Bvjdrcwen T.L.VK., di. 69, pp. 219-296. 
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Jav. annotation : “The fire is derived from water. The 
Ksatriyas likewise owe their origin to the Brahmanas, and 
iron to the stone. The power of them all, though not 
different, becomes impotent against the original source.’* 

The slokas we have quoted from the Sanskrit and the 
Old-Javanese recensions of the Mahabhdrata will demonstrate 
the kinship that subsists between these works, particularly 
between the Calcutta edition and the Javanese recension. 
The question, therefore, naturally arises, when this Indian 
recension of the Sanskrit Udyogaparvan made its way into 
Java ? Though the materials at our disposal are not 
sufficient to answer the question, we can still hazard the 
opinion that it travelled to Java after the Hindu revival in 
the island in the 9th century of the Christian era, and before 
the beginning of the 11th century A- D., when the Javanese 
work was composed- The Javanese recension contains 1 97 
adhyayas. 

With this brief survey of the Indo-Javanese Udyogaparva, 
we now pass on to consider the Bhismaparva, the next 
important book of the Mahdbhdraia. 

The Bhismaparva is comparatively a small work, and it 
oflfers a description of the earlier portions of the Kuru- 
Pandava war. The Mahdbhdrata-story really begins with 
the hitting of the target, and ends, as Winternitz^ tells us, 
with laments over the fall of Duryodhana, with a few words 
about subsequent events. So the main interest of the story 
grows in volume from the beginning of the war, which falls 
in the Bhismaparva, though a tense apprehension of the 
coming war has enveloped the atmosphere of the 
Indo-Javanese Udyogaparvas. The book does not enjoy 
much popularity in Java and Bali as the Adiparva and 
the Virataparva. And this, we believe, has to be 
accounted for by the fact that the existence of the 
Kawi-woxh called Bharatayuddha has minimised the 
importance of the Bhismaparva to a great extent. The 
former gives a graphic description of the war with great 


1 A Mhfory of Indian Literature, VoL T 1927, p. 372. 
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force and vividness,"^' and this has served to overshadow the 
latter book in the eyes of the people. This book, it should 
be noted, also contains some Sanskrit slokas. The following 
couplet, which occurs in Cod. 4139, tallies with a similar 
passage in the Calcutta recension of the Sanskrit 
Mahabhdrata : — 

**Katharn yuyudhire virdh KurupandavasomakAh 

Pdrthivdh sumahdtmdno ndnddesasamdgatdK"^ 

One peculiarity of these parvas is the frequency of 
Sanskrit verses, which have been interspersed here and 
there. They come in, as Kern has observed, where a new 
chapter begins, or where an important speech has to be 
set on the lips of an important person. But these verses are 
by no means complete, and we sometimes get only one-half 
or oneTourth of a sloka. Even then, some words have been 
unrecognisably spoilt, probably by later copyists, who did 
not understand the sacred tongue of India. There has also 
occurred the intrusion of non-Sanskritic terms, some of 
which are problems to linguists as a peculiar hodge-podge. 
The prose texts in Old- Javanese, which occur in these 
works, though written in what Kern says, ‘‘een half 
kinderlijken half katechetischen stijl” and “in’t meest 
prozaische proza,’' are still of immense value to us in 
as much as they are trustworthy documents of Old- 
Javanese language and literature towards the closing decade 
of the 10th century A. D. and the beginning of the eleventh. 
With these observations on the earlier part of the Indo- 
Javanese Mahabhdrata, we now pass on to consider the 
Bharatayuddha, the most significant work of the Mid- 
twelfth century. 


11. The Bharaiayuddha 

The Bharatayuddha has been described’ by Friederich 
as the Iliad of the Javanese peoples and the author of it, 

1 In the West gallery of Angkor Vat, we find scenes of 
the Knru-Pantlava war carved out with great vividness. 

2 Jiiynboll, SiippL Cat, Jai\ en Mad. Hss., dl. 11, p. 156. 
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Mpu Sedah, has been described as the Homer of Indonesia.^ 
The author'^ says of himself : — 

^*NoWan don Puseda makirtia Sasak^lcL risang'a 
f^uda Sudda Candrama — ’’ 

e. the year 1079 (Saka)® was made annus mirabilis by 
the contribution of Puseda. 

The date is also confirmed by other writers as well. The 
' WaiOatek^n, which we have described before, gives the 
same date in the very same terms of Candrasankala. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Juynboll, the work has been written in simple and 
luminous style, and its classical handling reminds one of the 
heroic poems of Greece. The opinion of Dr. Hazeu,”^ 
“Niet de dichter dus, veeler de schoolmaster is hier aan 
het woord’* — seems to be unjust in as much as the poet 
has shown traces of real genius here and there. The poet 
had a keen power of observation like Wordsworth, but he 
had none of his philosophical insight. 

y He has observed how the ‘‘Campak flowers were in full 
^ bloom and were ready to fall,’* “faded tanjung flowers 
were caught in spiders’ web,” and how the “dead shells 
were deposited on the banks by retiring waters.’’ He has 
not even missed to notice the “marks that have been left 
upon the rocks by the current of the stream.” His powers 
of comparison and description seem to be equally great, 
though he has introduced the artificialities of style which we 
notice in Maghaj Banabhatta and some other classical 
writers of ancient India. Considering the question from all 
points of view, we can probably accept him as a good poet 
with some powers of imagination, and with keen powers of 
observation. 

1 VooHoopig verskuj vatt het eUtind BuUj p, 6, in Verhand. Bat. 
‘Oenoot., di. XXIL 

2 Bhaniiayuddha^ stroplie 6. 

3 Tt is stated in caiidra-sankala : rasaiiga (9), Kuda (7). Sndda 
^(0), and Candrama (1), which, when ref-erred to the rule ^anJcasya 
A'fima (jftfd becomes 1079 (Saka). 

4 Tljdsiclnift r./.T.X.TTv.^ 1901, p..291. 
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The poet was tutor to the king of Kediri, Paduka 
Bhatara Jayabhaya» in whose reign the poem was composed. 
It has been stated that the author fell into disgrace and 
the latter portions of his work were completed by Mpu 
Panuluh, a Buddhist author of high literary gifts. Some 
parts of this account are corroborated by the Old-Javanese 
Harivamsa, We shall now give a brief account of the 
contents of the Bharatayuddha^ which may be stated in 
-the following manner : — 

The work opens with a prologue, which discusses the 
conversation between Bhatara Girinatha and Jayabhaya, 
-and describes the time when the work was undertaken by 
Mpu Sedah. The main theme of the story begins with the 
'8th strophe. It states how Krsna was sent by the eldest 
of the Pandavas to Suyodhana to demand “a division of 
the country.’* It should be noted, how-^ver, that in the 
Old- Javanese Udyogaparva, Yudhisthira demanded the cities 
of Avisthala, Vrkasthala, Varanavata, Makandi and Avasana. 
Thus Krsna, followed by Satyaki, left Virata for the 
Kuru-capital. The author then gives a graphic description 
•of the surrounding landscape in which he not only notices 
the tuniung-plant, which, having “reclosed its petals hung 
like a closed umbrella,”^ but also the “joints of sugar- 
canes,’’^ thus combining high imaginative expressions 
with the most common-place ones. On his way to Hastina, 
Krsna was joined at the suburbs of the capital by Kanva, 
Janaka and Narada, and he himself occupying the 

charioteer s place, drove off towards the city along with 
the three panditas. Hearing that Krsna was coming, 
Bhisma and Dhrtarastra passed orders to show respect to 
the honourable guest — to which Sakuni, Karna and Duryo- 
dhana demurred. The author then describes the reception 
accorded to him by all people, to which we had occasion 
to refer already in connexion with our study of the Indo- 
Javanese alanl^dra. After a short parley with Drona, 
Bhisma, Krpa, Vidura, Dhrtarastra and others, he touched 


1 Stropiie 14. 


2 Strophe 16. 
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the feet of the wife of Pandu, whose mind, on seeing him,., 
‘‘expanded like an opening flower.*' After consoling her, 
Krsna went to Vidura again. In strophes 37-39, the 
Kauravas discuss the course to be pursued and it is 
enlivened, much to the liking of Duryodhana, by the 
militant notes of Krpa, Karna, Sakuni and some others. 
The night draws in and wears out to midnight, when the 
Brahmanas proclaim the hour (str. 54). Next morning' 
Krsna again came to the hall of audience to place formally 
the demands of the Pandavas, to which the sober people 
nodded assent (str. 67-73). The mischievous Kauravas 
were now preparing to strike him below the belt, and Krsna, 
being informed of the whole affair, assumed his Visnu- 
murti, with four arms, three heads and three eyes. There 
arose a commotion in the elements of nature (str. 77-80), 
and the Kauravas were struck with fear. When Drona, 
Bhisma and Narada reminded Krsna of the vows of Bhima 
and Draupadi, the god relented and assumed his former 
shape. After the assembly broke up, Krsna enlightening 
Kunti of the state of affairs, returned from the Kuru-capital . 
The chariot moved so quickly that “time could not be 
counted,** and within a short time he reached Virata and 
reported the attitude of the Kauravas to the assembled 
Paijdavas. A council of war was held immediately and, 
next morning, they issued forth in a stream from the capital 
of Virata to decide the whole question by an appeal to 
arms. The author then gives some description of the 
army, and how it was marshalled in two contending camps. 
The poet compares the fluttering banners to “dark clouds 
threatening rain.“ Several strophes are then devoted to 
the enumeration of persons, who were appointed to 
conduct the war. Just before the war, Arjuna and Krsna 
open a conversation which is couched in the spirit that 
pervades the opening section of the Bhagavadgttd. The ideas 
, are the same, the very expressions do not differ in some. ^ 

1 Gf. JBharatayuddka^ Str. 122-123 and Bhagavadgitd^ 1/26-2B' 
and 2/3. 
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The author then takes us through the meshes of the war 
with ups and downs in the tide of fortune. The fall of 
Bhisma is described in strophes 162-164. The poet des- 
cribes how the blood of Bhisma, sprouting forth in the 
regions above, scatters itself in the form of flowers. Then 
the death of Bhagadatta,Abhimanyu, Jayadratha, Bhurisrava, 
Kania, Ghatotkaca and others is described with some detail. 
The note-strings of the death of Salya and the aftermath 
of the war have been strung in deep pathos. The inter-play 
of emotions in Satyavati has been brought out in a masterly 
fashion. The poet says how a flash of lightning guided the 
lady to her husband, and how she “grasped the livid corpse” 
in “frantic wilderness”. For the last time, because she 
was now prepared for committing suicide, she fully gazed 
upon the “beloved features” of her husband and applied 
“healing balm” to his wounds, as if, her husband would 
come back to life. The blood that was trickling out from 
his chest, she wiped off carefully with the “skirt of her 
embroidered vest” and dyed his “pallid lips” with the Sm 
juice. She enquired why his lips were now sealed in un- 
meaning silence, without a single word of comfort for her. 
She now takes leave of her earthly relations, her accompany- 
ing lady-attendant, and then commits suicide with a view 
-to be again in the presence of her departed master. Her 
only fear was that the celestial nymphs might get a prece- 
dence over her by stealing the love of her affectionate 
husband, and so she dies with the words in her lips — 

* 'Though Vidadaris {oidyddharls) shall obey thy call, 

Yet \eep me a place above them all,'* 

Indeed, how beautiful and how womanly I She loved her 
husband so passionately, so intensely that she could not 
even dream that the affections of her husband should be 
partnered by unknown women 1 The female attendant also 
followed the example of her mistress and they went to 
heaven. 

Then is described the battle between Bhlma and Suyo- 
dhana, in which the former reminded by Arjuna struck 
the latter on the left thigh. Thus Suyodhana was killed. 
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This is answerecJ by the carnage of Asvatthaman at dead 
of night. The author ends by describing that Bhatara 
Jaya Bhaya is no other than Dharmmavarnsa or Yudhisthira,. 
the king of Hastina. 

It is probable that the subject-matter of the Bhdrata^ 
tjuddha, leaving aside the native touches, was the kernel 
of the original Sanskrit Mahabharata, which has assumed! 
its present proportions through the accretions of centuries. 
A prologue and an epilogue were all that was needed to 
give it a well-balanced form, which, though non-existing 
in the Bharatayuddha, must have covered in a very brief 
way the early history of the two royal dynasties and their 
position after the Great War, where the Sanskrit story 
probably ended. 

The Bharatayuddha was brought out in modern Javanese 
by Jasa di pura I E^d Jasa di pura II, in tembang macapai 
metre. The former was Sabha-pandit of Paku Buvana III 
(1749-1788).^ It should be observed, however, that the 
New-Javanese recension is somewhat different from the 
Old-Javanese Bharatayuddha. 

Ill Last Books of the Mahdbhdrata 

Of the last books of the Mahdbhdrata^ we do not possess 
the Gada, Sauptika, Stri, 5anti, and the Asvamedhikaparva. 
The books that have escaped the ravages of time are only 
four in number, viz.j Asrama, Mausala, Prasthanika and the 
Svargarohanaparva. As the first three have been translated and 
edited by Dr. Juynboll,^ it is now possible to give an account 
of the contents. We shall first describe the Asramavasana- 
parva,'^ as the fifteenth book of the Sanskrit Mahdbhdrata 
is called in Java. It contains at least 53 Sanskrit slokas and 

1 Yide Encyclopaedle van Nederland scli-Indie,, vaL 11, 2nd 
edition^ p. 590. 

2 Juynfaoll, Brie Boelcen van Jief Oiidjavaansehe Mahahha-^ 

rata in Kaxd-te'kfft en> Ne.derlandsche vertaling^ vergelel^en met den 
Sa'nscTHdehstj- 1893. ...... 

^3 Tbid.^ -gy. 90-125. .... . 
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the number will be considerably augmented if half-verses 
are also taken into consideration. The contents of the Old- 
Javanese Asramavasanaparva may be described in the 
following manner. The story opens with a query of king 
Janamejaya, who asked Bhagavan Vaisampayana to give an 
account of Yudhisthira after his sons, the hundred Kauravas 
and others had been killed in the great Kuru-Pandava war. 
He also wanted to be enlightened about the Pandavas and 
their doings. The great sage then began to narrate the post- 
war history. He said that Dhrtarastra, who was upset by the 
consequences of the Bharatayuddha? became gradually 
reconciled to the Pandavas. The Pandavas, too, on their 
part, paid their due homage to the old man. It was only 
Bhima, who did not like to show any courtesy to the father 
of his enemies. Queen Gandhari was also reconciled in 
course of time. The old Dhrtarastra, who had now no 
charm for the world, began fasting and prepared himself 
for asceticism. Having resolved to goto the forest, Dhrtarastra 
wished to perform a 5raddha-ceremony, for which purpose 
he asked Yudhisthira to give him gold, horse, elephants, 
etc., for distribution. After the Sraddha-ceremony was over 
Gandharn Kunti, San jay a and others followed Dhrtarastra, 
who began to weep on seeing Kunti accompanying him. 
Upon this Yudhisthira said to Kunti, ‘‘Mother, forgive my 
words: Vadhujanabraia nan na duram gantum arhati.'* 
Kunti also replied, "'Svasrusvasurayoh padan susrusantl 
vanenvaham.*^ As Kunti could not be persuaded to turn 
back home, the Pandavas and others returned to the capital 
weeping. Meanwhile, Dhrtarastra crossed many countries 
and came to the Gang a. He came in sight of the Kuruksetra 
and. passed the night there with ^atayupa, a sage of great 
reputation. Next day he proceeded further and was 
initiated by Bhagavan Vyasa. Vidura, Sanjaya, Gandhari 
and Kunti also began to practise hard austerities. Mean- 
while? Yudhisthira was very anxious for them and, after 
calling his brothers and other members of the royal family, 
he asked them to accompany him. The writer then gives 
some details of ascetics who were performing asceticism 
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without food, drink, sleep and even water. Yudhisthira 
proceeded to where Vidura was ; but the latter died just 
after he had caught the last view of Yudhisthira. The king 
now wanted to burn him, but a heavenly voice said, **Bho 
bho rdjan na dagdhavyam Vidurasya Sanrak,aiji/'^ Sixteen 
years had now elapsed after the Great War and Bhagavan 
Vyasa came to console the forest-dwelling royal family. He 
asked them to repair to the banks of the river Gahga. 
Dhrtarastra, thus followed by the Pandavas, Kunti, Draupadi, 
Subhadra and the widows of the 100 Kauravas, reached 
the banks of that holy river. There he gave presents to the 
ascetics and the poor and took bath in the crystal water of 
the river. Gandhari and Dhrtarastra then received the 
divyacalisu, i.e., the celestial vision, and this enabled them 
to see the heroes of the Bharata-war. Vyasa then described 
the previous birth of these heroes. After this, the Pandavas 
teturned to their capital along with the female members who 
had accompanied them. After the lapse of two years, the 
Divine messenger Narada came to the capital of the 
Pandavas and described how Dhrtarastra, Gandhari and 
Kunti were burnt down by forest-fire. Narada eulogised the 
burning of Gandhari with Dhrtarastra and, after consoling 
the royal family, he went away. Towards the close of this 
book, the writer says that at that time 36 years had passed 
from the end of the Kuru-Pandava war. 

Then begins the Mausalaparva. ^ King Janamejaya asked 
Vaisampayana why the Brahmanas had cursed the Vrsnis 
and the Andh^kas and how they all perished. This subject 
forms the frame-work of the Old- Javanese Mausalaparva. 
Vaisampayana related that once Bhagavan Visvamitra, Kanva 
and Narada went to Dvaravati and they were ridiculed there 
by the Yadavas, foremost of whom were Sarana and Samba. 
Indeed, the latter disguised himself as a woman and asked 
the boon of a child of the As the ascetics were en- 

dowed with prophetic vision, they came to know everything 

1 Recomtrnctecl % Br. Juynboil. 

2 Jnynboli, op. rir., p,p. 125-137. 
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land cursed that Samba, son of Krsna, would give birth to a 
rnusala and this would lead to the destruction of the Yadavas. 
Only Krsna and Valadeva would be saved from the turmoils 
of the civil war, though the first would be killed by Jara and 
the second would vanish into the sea. In course of time. 
Samba bore a musala which glared like fire. This was then 
presented to king Ugrasena, who ordered it to be thrown 
into the sea. This was, however, transformed into reeds and 
grass, which margined the shores of the sea. While Ugrasena 
and Krsna requested the Vrsnis and the Andhakas to remain 
in the path of virtue, they did not pay any heed to these 
wise words of caution. Kali now visited the Yadavas in 
the guise of a man and saw how the Vrsnis and the Andhakas 
disgraced themselves. The author then describes how ‘com- 
ing events cast their shadows before,’^ It was the thirty- 
sixth year after the Kuru-war, when Gandhari had cursed 
Krsna. There was an eclipse and women of tfie Yadavas 
began to see horrible dreams. Soon after occurred that drink* 
ing bout which brought about the final destruction of them all. 
In their quarrel, they broke off reeds and grass that stood 
by the sea-shore, and they were immediately turned into 
.mtisalas. They were used as weapons wherewith fathers 
killed their sons, and the sons killed their fathers and other 
blood-relations, without distinguishing friend and foe. Krsna 
.stood aghast and saw in his neighbourhood the dead bodies 
of Samba, Papyumna (Pradyumna), CarudeSna and Ani- 
Tuddha. He sought out Valadeva, Babhru and Daruki and 
the last one was requested to fetch Arjuna. After his depar- 
ture, Babhru was killed by a huntsman while he was trying 
to remove the women. Krsna then went to Vasudeva and 
reported the destruction of the Yadavas. Then leaving some 
instructions with him, he repaired to the Prabhasatirtha. 
Ultimately he went to a forest and became absorbed in 
SamadhU in which position he was accidentally killed by the 
hunter Jara. Krsna then assumed the divine form of Vis^u 
and repaired to heaven, where he was worshipped by all 
gods including Mahadeva. 

Now, Arjuna hurriedly came to Dvaravati and viewed 

17 
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with dismay the horrible scenes of destruction prevailing all 
around. He fell senseless to the ground, though he gradually 
recovered. Vasudeva died next morning. There was utter 
confusion everywhere. Arjuna with a heavy heart burnt the 
grand old man with the fallen Yadavas, and this was imme- 
diately followed by a great flood, which totally destroyed 
Dvaravati. Arjuna, fearing the strength of the current, fled 
towards the Panjab along with the wives of Krsna. At this 
time, a gang of robbers fell upon them, took off all jewels of 
the ladies and dishonoured them. After the departure of 
the robbers, he came to Indraprastha. The author then 
describes how the Pandavas then made Vajra, king of Indra- 
prastha, and enjoined upon him the duties of protecting the 
four castes and the four asramas. Of the wives of Krsna, 
Rukmini, Jamvavati and Satyabhama committed themselves 
to the fire ; others repaired to cloisters. Arjuna went to the 
hermitage of Vyasa and requested him to narrate why the 
Yadavas were so destroyed. Vyasa re- told the old story 
and advised Arjuna to perform penances in the forest. 
Yudhisthira, when informed of the affairs of Dvaravati, wept 
with his other brothers. The Musalaparva ends with, 'Ut{h)i 
Mo{k)salaparWWa yathapurana/' 

Dr. Juynboll remarks’^ that in the Mausalaparva the 
description of the death of Valadeva is given too early. In 
the Sanskrit version of the story, the above episode occurs 
after Kr§na repaired to the woods. More peculiar is the 
description of the four Pandavas who came to hell — a theme, 
though occurring in the Old- Javanese Prasthanikaparva,. 
is wholly foreign to the Sanskrit text\ After the Prasthani- 
kaparva ^ follows the Svargarohanaparva, which opens with 
‘om avighnam astu" This work is bulkier than some other 
parvas and contains but few verses from the Sanskrit text. 
The contents of the Svargarohanaparva may be described 
in the following manner. Yudhisthira came to heaven and 
was surprised to find there Duryodhana and other Kauravas,. 


1 Juynbolh op. cit., p. 26. 

2 pp. 137447. 
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who were sitting there in company of the gods. Yudhis- 
thira enquired of the four Pandavas and asked why Karna 
was not present among the Kauravas. Narada answered 
that he must forget what once happened on the earth. The 
1st chapter ends with, Yudhi{sthi)randrada sambu- 

{^bhd)sana-k<^ihdparvani Prathamo'dhyd{ya)." In the 
Sanskrit text, this chapter has no particular name. Dr. 
Juynboll says^ that in other Javanese Parvas, we do not find 
any chapter-division such as here. Besides, he says, the 
conversation between Janamejaya and Vaisampayana is 
more frequent here than even in the Sanskrit text. 

Yudhisthira asked where his brothers and friends were 
and he heard with astonishment that they were in hell. 
He said thereupon that he would rather live in hell with the 
Pandavas than with the Kauravas in heaven. The gods gave 
with him an escort to conduct him to heH as the way was 
extremely difficult. He observed all sorts of worms and 
peculiar animals crouching hither and thither ; the mutilated 
hands and feet were shooting forth nauseating smell. He 
must also cross a deep stream with hot water, after which 
one could expect to enter the hell. The hells are described 
by the author in vivid colour. Yudhisthira wanted to turn 
back from this horrible scene, when an aerial voice 
called him, *‘An{u)graheng{''hdt) Dharmaputra iisiha 
t^vakmataharn (""vanmuhartakam)."'^ This is the only 
Sanskrit verse which occurs in this Parva. 

Yudhisthira had not heard the voice, but he found out to 
his utter surprise that the Papdavas and their friends were 
calling him to stay back. Thereupon he asked the 
Devaduta (the Ms. has Devasuta) to return to heaven. Here 
ends the second chapter. Now follows a conversation 
between Janamejaya and Vaisampayana, in which the latter 
gave a glowing account of virtues accruing from the study of 
the Mahdbhdrata. It appears from this that the Epic was 
as honoured as the Vedas and it was meant for the 


1 op, cit., p. 27. 


2 Ihid., p, 27. 
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Brahraanas, the Saivas'*^ and the Saugatas. Dr. Juynboll 
says that the last reference does not occur in the Sanskrit 
text. Then follows a list of the books of the Mahabhdrata, 
which differs frona that given in the Old- Javanese Adiparva. 
The name of the Anusasanaparva occurs in this list. The 
lessons which Vaisampayana gave to Janamejaya include 
teachings in the legal theories of Manu. 

Vaisampayana then related that Yudhisthira took bath 
in the river Ganga and left off his mortal coil. He then saw 
the Pandavas in heaven. Here ends the third chapter 
known as Yudhisthiradharmasambhdsang[''sana)\aihd, In 
the Sanskrit text this is known as Yudhisthira-tanutyaga, 
Dharma then led him to Krsna, Arjuna, Bhisma and 
Draupadi. He also heard from Indr a that the Vrsnis and 
the Andhakas had also gone to heaven. Herewith ends the 
fourth chapter. ^ 

Janamejaya then wanted to know more of the heroes 
who were killed in the titanic struggle of the Kuru-Pandava 
war. Vaisampayana informed him that these subjects were 
more known to 5uka, the son of the great sage Vyasa. And 
accordingly, 3uka began to relate the story of the heroes 
who fought in the Great Bharata-war. He said that these 
warriors have turned into gods and demons, as they were 
before. So Bhisma merged himself into the eight Vasus, 
Pa^du into Indra, Drupada into Varuiia, Vasudeva into 
Kasyapa and Abhimanyu into Sang Hyang Wulan. The 
comrades of Duryodhana were transformed into raksasas. 
Meanwhile, the wives of Krsna came to heaven. Ghatot- 
kaca, who is now a popular figure in Javanese Wayang 
plays, was also transformed into Yaksa. 

The story again veers round to Yudhisthira who obtained 
the unstinted praise of all gods, Indra said to him that 
the four Pandavas must remain for sometime to come in 
hell; for, they had played treacherously with Dron^a 


i Note the distinction made between the Brahmanas and the 
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at the Bharata-war. In this portion, as Dr. JuynbolD points 
out, the Old- Javanese text is more elaborate than the 
Sanskrit version. The treacherous way in which Bhisma 
and Salya were done to death is also fully discussed. Indra 
then advised Yudhisthira to take a fresh bath in the river 
Ganga and by this means all his previous sins were worn 
off. The book closes with some topics of the previous war. 
Janamejaya thanked the speaker for his narratives. 

As regards the date of the last four books of the 
Mahdbhdrata described above, we are quite in the dark. 
No light is thrown from external sources. Linguistic 
evidences are also not of much value unless corroborated by 
other trustworthy evidences. There are some reasons to 
believe that the Koravdsrama, KunjaraJ^arna and the 
A sramavasanaparva were composed in W. Java in the 14th 
century A. D. The use of interjections, as we have said 
before, is a peculiarity of contemporary Sundanese literature 
and, therefore, the occurrence of 'Jag glis upaper* in the 
A sramavasanaparva may be important from this point of 
view.^ We shall not be far wrong probably if we accept 
these four works as specimens of the fourteenth-century 
literature. 

In India, the Harivarnsa is regarded as an appendix of 
the Mahdbhdrata and we cannot, therefore, find a more 
suitable occasion for the discussion of this work than the 
present one. The main theme of this kakawin may be 

described in the following manner : — 

It says that Krsiia was enamoured of Rukmini. And this 

brought about a quarrel between him and Jarasandha. The 
latter requisitioned the help of Sisupala. The subject has 
sometimes been handled in an original way, as we are 
told that Jarasandha was helped by the Pandavas, who thus 
fought against Krsna. As three of the Pandavas were killed 
in the fight, Arjuna wanted to turn the scale of the war. 
Krsi>a also took his divine from.'* 

1 Juyiiboll, op. cit.j p. 30. 

2 Bijdragen T, L. VK., dl. 72, pp. 401 ff. 

3 Hr. Van der Tuuk^ Kavd-Baliii. Wdh,, vol, I, p. 90. 
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It is interesting to note that the writer of this book, Mpu 
Panuluh, professed the Buddhist religion, while the choice 
of his subject was Hinduistic. The book was composed in 
the reign of king Jayabhaya, and this appears from the last 
verse of the second strophe which runs as follows : — 

Dharmesvara Digjaydnjayayaydpafijdti Fzsnuatma^a/’ 
The Jayajaya of the above verse has already been restored 
to Jayabhaya by Dr. Van der Tuuk.^ The poet was 
connected with the composition of the Bhdratayuddha, as 
we have seen before. 

The Sanskrit Harivamsa furnished immense materials for 
the poets and artists of Greater India. In the bas-reliefs of 
Angkor Vat, the artists have described the story of 
Pradyumna enjoying the company of the daughter of king 
Bana, in the latter’s harem. The departure of Krspa for 
Sonitpura and the arrival of Garuda before the wall of fire 
which encircled the city — have been delineated with great 
vividness.^ The episode, which describes how Krsna 
was once bound by a rope and how he up-rooted two 
Arjuna-trees while pushing out the rope through them, is 
present both at Angkor Vat " as well as at the Visnu- temple 
of Prambanan.^ There are many other episodes of this 
character represented in the structures of Greater India and 
they prove the great sway the work had over the thoughts 
of the Non-Indian peoples. 


X Ihid,, vol IV, p. 408; cf, also Tifdschrift F. L T. L.VK,, <31. 
LTII, p. 517. 

2 H.CAJ,, pp. 1X7-181; cf. Earivamiiiy chap. 

CLXXVff; Visiiupuranam^ cbap', V, 33 etc. 

3 B,CA.L, op, cit., pp. 192'-193, pi. XV. 

4 N. J. Kroni, Inleidino tot de Eindoe-Javaansche Kunst^ vol. 
I, second ed., p. 479. 



CHAPTER XII 

ITIHaSA or epic works, Contd, 

THE MAHABHARATA-OYCLE OF STORIES. 


TKe Mahdbharata contains more legends than the 
Rdmdyana and has thus served as an inexhaustible quarry 
to the classical writers of Java and Bali. A large number 
of kakawins and Wayang stories has been based upon or 
inspired by the legends of the Mahdbharata^ which were not 
infrequently given the orientation of Indonesia. Sometimes, 
the classical writers of Java accepted the main characters 
of the Sanskrit Epic as the heroes of their works but we 
shall seek in vain for the discovery of the main outline of 
these stories in the labyrinth of Sanskrit literature. It is 
not an easy matter in such cases to guess the source of 
their inspiration. But there are other fCaiOZ" works which 
can easily be referred to the Epic literature of Ancient 
Jndia. In the present chapter we shall try to give an 
account of both these groups of works. 

Let us begin with the popular Kawi-work called the 
Harioijaya^ which is mainly based upon the story of the 
Churning of the Milk-sea in the Adiparvan. We have 
already seen how the legend spread throughout the greater 
part of South-East Asia, and how it was immortalised in the 
art of Cambodia. It appears that this exquisite early 
Indian myth made an irresistible aesthetic appeal to the 
cultured peoples of Java and Bali. The Harivijaya gives 
an elaborate account of this story. The book has been 
written in pure Old-Javanese and its title appears in 
canto LVIII. 


1 Vide Juynbol], SuppL Cat. Jav,.eth Mad. Mss., clL I, pp. 152- 
154; also Dr. Van cler Timk, Kawi-Balin, Wdh., VoL I, p. 90-; Not, 
dM. Gen., XXXI, pp. 114-116. 
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The first canto opens with a graphic description of the 
gods and demons, who had flocked together near Mount 
Mandara. Anantabhoga, who dragged the Mount to the 
Milk-sea according to the Adiparvan version of the story^ 
also plays here the same role. The tortoise Akupara, whom 
we notice in verse MCXXII of the Sanskrit Adiparvan, has 
been transformed here into Akupa. In the second verse 
of the fourth canto the poet describes the emergence of the 
horse Uccesrava (Skt- U ccaihsravas) from the depths of the 
sea* The origin of Laksmi or ^rl has been related in the fourth 
verse of this canto, and this corresponds to sloka MCXLVI 
of the Sanskrit Adiparvan. In the Khmer representation of 
the story we actually find Laksmi emerging from the churning 
of the Milk-sea- The next song gives the origin of the 
divine physician Dhanvantari, and this agrees with sloka 
MCXLIX of the Sanskrit text. As the poet says : 

**Singgih sari ni srsti ning jaladhi parvata tumuluy 
adadya Dhanvantari.*"^ 

<■ The main interest of the story, however, grows from song 
XXVIII, which introduces to us the raksasa-king Ratmaja, 

' a name that does not occur in the Old- Javanese Adiparva. 
As this Asura-king had taken possession of Amrta^ 
Vi^nu filched it away from him in the disguise of Laksmi. 
In the following songs the poet gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the war between the gods and demons. In 
verse XIV of song LXIX, we find Indra seeking 
the help of Vi§nu, who at last killed the Asura-king 
Bali (verse XXXI). With canto LV begins the history of 
Rahu, which also occurs in the Old- Javanese Adiparva, 
Dr. JuynbolD draws our attention to the fact that the name 
of Rahu’s father, which is Vipracitti in the Sanskrit version, 
has been corrupted to Vipracinti both here and in the Old- 
Javanese Adiparva. 

The kakawin Ratnavijaya has also been written in a 
luminous style, though the author has taken some liberties 

1 Bijdragen T. L. VK., 6th Series VII, p. 105. 

2 iSuppL Cat. Jav, en Mad. Mss.^ clL I, p. 154. 
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with the spelling of Sanskrit names. For example, the 
heroine of the poem, viz,, Tilottama, has appeared here as 
Lottama. The subject of this poem^ has been borrowed 
from the Old- Javanese Adiparva, which owes its origin to 
India. The main interest of the poem veers round Lottama 
or Tilottama, the celestial courtesan, who was the prize of 
a duel between Sunda and Upasunda, both of whom wanted 
to possess the lovely maiden. About her, Somadeva^ writes 
in his Kathdsaritsdgara : ‘‘And Brahma, wishing to destroy 
them (Sunda and Upasunda) gave an order to Visvakarman 
and had constructed a heavenly woman, in order to behold 
whose beauty even &va truly became four-faced^ so as 
to look four ways at once while she was devoutly circum- 
bulating him**. So a duel ensued over this Tilottama and 
the two monsters, exhausted with their deadly strife, breathed 
their last. Thus the fruits of their as<jeticism, which had 
made Indra apprehensive of their ultimate design, were 
spoilt in the allurements of the celestial courtesan. 

The title of the book appears in verse V of canto XXIL 
Some figures of the Mahdbharata also play a prominent 
role in the work called GhatotJ^acdsraya, of which the 
title is given in canto LL It seems that this kakawin, like the 
N dgarakrtagama, was also known by a second name. In the 
first verse of canto L, for example, we find — 

“^ampu liek.etan ing liathatiia Ghatotlzacasararxa ngaranya 
fanparacana.’* 

At any rate, the meanings of these two titles, Ghdtotka- 
cdsraya and Ghaiotkacasarana are identical. 

The work is important from two points of view. It has 
been written in pure Old-Javanese and has served as an 
important source of Malay and Javanese Wayang stories. 


1 Jxiynboll, Sujfph Cat. Jav, en Mad, ell. I, pp. 160-161 y 

also Dr. Van der Tnnk, Kairi-BaJin. Wdh.^ VoL I, pp. 737-738. 

2 Tawney’s edition, Vol. I, p, 108. 

3 C'f. ^^CatuT^wuJxdio 'inahiilinfjas~€drxidiiigas=ztathaiva ca.'*’ 
Mhh, AniUasana, 17/16. 
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Indeed, the panakaWan who are well-known figures 
in the Wayang-literature, are probably noticed for the first 
time in the Ghatotkacdsr ay a, ^ The kernel of the story ^ is 
formed by the description of a fight between Abhimanyu and 
Laksmaiiakumara over the possession of a lovely maiden 
Ksitisundari by name. Ghatotkaca, the celebrated hero of 
the Kuru-Pandava war, came to help his cousin for turning 
the scales of the war. 

It is not an easy matter to find out the date of this Kau;z- 
work. In the first verse of canto L, the name of the author 
appears as Mpu Panuluh. The question naturally arises* 
is he identical with the author of the Harivamsa ? And if 
so, how are we to account for the following verse occurring 
in the third strophe of canto I, viz,t — 

bhupdla Jayakfici prabhu visesa tuhniuhu bhatdra 
.Kesava/*^ 

It seems to show that the author flourished in the reign 
of king Jayakrta. Panuluh, the writer of the Harivamsa, 
describes Jayabhaya as the reigning king. If we seek to 
identify the two Panuluhs, we shall have to prove that this 
Jayakrta, under whose reign the Ghatotkacasraya was 
composed, is a predecessor or a follower of Jayabhaya, king 
of Kediri. We do not know of any Jayakrta reigning in 
Kediri before the time of Jayabhaya. After him we find a 
king of the name of Sarvesvara Janarddhanavatara 
Vijayagraja Samasinghanadanivaryyaviryya Parakrama Dig- 
iayottungadeva. A record from Kediri, dated 1160 A.D., 
stands against his name.*^ Besides, there is a tradition that 


1 Corresponding to ‘pages’ or ^adherents.’ 

2 J. L, A. Brandesj Tjandl DjUf/o^ Arehaeologiscli onderzoek op 
Java eii Madura, i, p. 42, foot note. 

3 Juynboll, op. di., pp. 149-loQ; lUjdnvjen’ T. L. TTi., 6th Series 

Vil, 1990, pp. cf, Tijdsidinft T. /. T. L. VK., VoL XXI, pp. 

10-14; cf. JuynboH, Pat. Mai. en Sund. Hss.^ 1899^ l^p. 00-51. 

4 Tijdsrhrift V. 1. T. L. VK., dl LVII, p. 517. 

5 N. J. Krom, Uindoe-J avaansche Geschiedenis. p. 293. 
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the son of Jayabhaya was Jayakatwang, ^ who is still a 
.shadowy figure. Though we know from an anonymous 
work^ the name of one Jayanagara Katwang ing Jagat, who 
seems to be a patron of literature, there is no plausible 
ground for identifying these two persons. Thus there is no 
room for Jayakrta just after the reign of Jayabhaya at least 
in the present state of our knowledge. 

Long afterwards, we come across one or two kings 
bearing the name of Krtajaya.^ An inscription of Krtajaya 1 
bears the date 1 190 A. D. If he be distinguished from Krta- 
jaya II, the date of the latter must fall after 1222 A. D. Is it 
possible then that the present case is similar to that of the 
Sumanasantaiia } If Krtajaya be the same person as 
Jayakrta, Panuluh can be placed in the reign of one of them. 
In that case it will not be proper for us to identify the author 
of the Harivamsa with that of the GhatotkcLcEsraya, 
Provisionally we shall regard Mpu Panuluh, the writer of the 
GhatotkcLcasraya as a different person, who flourished 
•c. 1200 A. D. The supposition of two poets of the same 
name flourishing within 50 years need not be taken as a 
serious objection, because examples can be adduced from 
the history of Indian literature to prove the contemporaneity 
of different writers of identical names. 

We shall now describe another important KatOi-work, Uiz-, 
the Arjunavivdha.^ It runs into 36 cantos, and the main 
•outline of the poem may be described in the following 


1 Van der Tiuik, Fawi-Balhi, TVd&., Vol. II, p. 179; N. J. Kroxn, 

‘Ojx. cit.j p. 292. 

2 Juyiibol], Bwppl. Vat. Jav. e)i Mad. IIsh., dl. 1, p. ISO. 

3 N. J, Xi’om, op. vit.^ p. 296. 

4 Vide Priedericli, Voorlooptg verslag van. het eiland Bali^ p. 18; 

Verhand. Bat. Venoot., XXITI, 1860; Journal Asiatiqiie, 1858, pp. 
274, 394 ; Raffles, History of Java^ Vol. I., 1830, pp. 429if; Juynboll, 
8uppl. Oaf. Jav. eti Mad, Hss.. dl. I, pj). Vreede, Oaf. Van de 

-Jav. eii Mad. Hss,, 1892, p. 391 ; Braudes, Besclir. der Jav. Bat. cn 
Sas. Hss. Tm(kj 1, pp. 113ff; Kern, FaicUsiudlGn, 1871; Btjdragen 
T. L. VK., 1926, dl. 82, pp. 181-305. 
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manner- The first sarga opens with an account of the 
demon-king, Nivatakavaca, who was a constant source of 
fear to Indra and other gods of heaven. His fortress stood 
on the Southern foot of the Mount Meru, and was known 
as ManimantakaT He could not be defeated by gods, 
Yaksas, Asuras and Rsis.^ This was the boon he received 
from the Highest God. 

The attention of gods was, therefore, naturally directed 
to the mortal hero Arjuna, who was undergoing austere 
penances on the Indrakila hill. To test the mettle of Arjuna 
and to see if he was equal to the task, Indra decided to send 
him a bevy of divine courtesans, of whom Tilottama and 
Suprabha were the foremost. The seven nymphs, after 
making 5embah, i. e,, salutation to the king of gods, flew 
through the air and reached the Indrakila hill by the 
morning. The Pg>et then offers a description of the 
surrounding landscape. 

The second canto continues the description of the 
natural scenery and gives an account of the toilette made 
by the nymphs to meet Arjuna. The next sarga opens 
with the description of Arjuna and his penances. The 
poet relates in canto IV how the nymphs tried to beguile 
him for three nights and how they returned to heaven after 
their fruitless endeavour. All the gods were overjoyed 
at the report of the celestial nymphs ; because they now 
discovered in him the true saviour of all inmates of heaven. 
When Arjuna had stood the test of the above ordeal, Indra 
decided to examine the depth of his philosophical acumen 
and we find him appearing in canto V before Arjuna in 
the disguise of an old ascetic. The conversation of these 
two ascetics is fully described in the following sarga. In 
strophe VI of this song, Indra assumes his own appea- 
rance and is honoured by the ascetic prince. The seventh 
canto opens with the invasion of the demons, who were 
temporarily pacified, as the poet says, by sdma and dana^ 
The demons suspected this to be a trick of the gods to 


1 16/6. 


2 1/3; 14/lOi 
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gain a breathing space and they accordingly sent spies 
throughout the length and breadth of the three worlds. 
A deaf spy brought information that Partha was making 
penances on the Indrakila hill and he was sought by the 
gods. Nivatakavaca thereupon sent Si-Murkha to kill him 
and the giant, assuming the form of a boar, began to 
shatter the hill-sides. Arjuna, disturbed in his penances, 
took his bow and shot an arrow, which brought about the 
death of the giant. Now that Partha’s Yoga was reaching 
fruition, Nilakantha appeared in the disguise of a Kirata 
or hunter. In canto VIII we find the two quarrelling, for 
the hunter had also discharged an arrow and had abused 
the teacher of Arjuna. Arjuna, however, desired to forgive 
him if he took back his word and paid him due homage. 
As the hunter would do neither, the fight began between 
the two and this is described through the following canto- 
Towards the close of this sarga, the poet presents Kirata 
in his Ardhanarisvara form seated on a padmasanamani. 
The prayers of Arjuna are then described up to the end 
of sarga XL In the first strophe of canto XII, we find 
.^iva giving him the powerful paiupafr-weapon. He also 
left some instructions with Arjuna on the Science of War. 
As Partha was now home-sick, he was thinking of returning 
to his brothers and relatives, when a letter came from India. 
Accompanied by the two Apsarasas, Airavana and Vajran, 
Arjuna proceeded towards heaven. The poet describes 
in canto XIV how the gods of heaven became gladdened 
like plants and ivy creepers, which dance in glee on the 
approach of rains in the month of Kapak. Arjuna paid his 
homage to the king of gods, who was conferring with 
Brhaspati about statecraft. In the sixteenth strophe we 
find Indra suggesting to Arjuna that he should unravel the 
mystery that hangs over the power of Nivatakavaca. For 
this purpose Indra asked him to go to Manimantaka 
along with Suprabha, After passing through many coun- 
tries^, the natural scenery of which the poet describes 


1 Canto XV. 
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with some picturesqueness, we find the two alighting on. 
Manimantaka- The sixteenth canto describes the prepa- 
rations of demons for invading heaven. The poet describes 
here a lively conversation between Suprava and Arjuna, 
who were now in deep love. In the following sargCr 
Suprabha announced herself, and she was introduced to 
Nivatakavaca, who had tried in vain to secure her from 
the king of gods (canto XVIII). While flirting with the king 
of demons, she learnt with much satisfaction that the 
magic of his strength lay on the point of his tongue. Now 
that the object of her mission was fulfilled, she vanished 
from Manimantaka, The poet describes this episode in 
the nineteenth canto. The following sarga opens with a 
commotion in the citadel of the demon-king and we find • 
him marshalling his soldiers for the destruction of heaven.. 
In canto XXI, the ^oet describes how Krudhaksa, Duskrta,. 
Virakta and Karalavaktra, his trusted ministers, all hailing 
from the family of Hiranyakasipu and Kalakeya, made 
preparations for the coming war. In the fifth strophe of 
this canto, the name of Kamandaka appears as one versed 
in statecraft* Meanwhile, preparations were also set on 
foot in heaven and, among the prominent heroes, we 
come across the names of Indra, Citrangada, Citrasena, 
Jayanta,^ Arjuna and others (canto XXIII). In the follow- 
ing sarga^ we find a gigantic clash between the two armies 
meeting in a flat space between two ravines on the “King 
of Mountains/’ The vicissitudes of the war are described 
in the next two cantos (XXV — XXVI). The poet narrates, 

that on one occasion while Arjuna feigned reeling down 
in his chariot after catching a missile hurled at him, the 
demon-king came to attack him. Immediatly an arrow 
whizzed into his mouth and he was killed (canto XXVII). 
The poet describes the jubillation in heaven in the follow- 
ing sarga. Arjuna then retired to the Nandana-forest^ 
and assumed the sovereignty of heaven for seven 


1 The oldest son of Indra. 


2 Canto XXIX. 
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days.^ He was consecrated with the water of a hundred, 
bathing places which were mixed up in seven diamond 
vases. The following five sargas describe somewhat freely 
the amours of Partha with Menaka, Suprabha, Tilottama 
and others. In the last canto we find Arjuna taking leave 
of Indra, who ordered Matali to conduct him in his celestial 
car to his brothers in the cloister of Vadari, which Arjuna 
reached in due time. The main theme is also referred to 
in the Old- Javanese Agastyaparva.'*^ 

This is, in short, the main story of the Arjunavivdha./ 
Dr. Brandes'^ has remarked that this work betrays some 
Buddhistic influences. This is not, however, unadulterated 
Buddhism, but rather a curious mixture of Buddhist and. 
Brahmanical Tantrism. In the third canto, for example, we 
find Arjuna absorbed in deep meditation ; he sat cross- 
legged, his hands rested on his breasl;^and his eyes were 
fixed on the point of his nose. As the poet says,^ he was 
lost in the ‘void’, he heard ‘nothing’ and was pure like 
‘nothing.’ Indeed Indra is made to remark, ^ “If you love 
‘nothing’, you will find ‘nothing’.’’ These references 
do not particularly smack of Buddhism? because we find such 
ideas not only in Vajrayana but also in the school of 
Brahmanical Tantrism. The lectures on ahimsd by Indra*' 
and i^iva*^ again are not the peculiar traits of Buddhists 
alone. The doctrines of Dasastla and Nirvana^ however, 
are purely Buddhistic. But when this Buddhistic Nirvana 
has to be obtained through the worship of 5iva, the whole 
idea becomes corrupted.'^ 

R. ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka-’ has noted already that the 

1 As tils i^oet says, this is equal to seven months of the mortal 
world. 

2 Ed. Pigeaud, Be Tanta Panggelamn^ p.. 321. 

3 Tjandi Bjago, p. 98. 4 3 / 7 . 

5 6/2. e 5/6 

7 S/3. 

3 An excellent analysis of these 8 iva-liyinns has been made by, 
Dr. C. C. Berg in Bijdragen T. X. VK., 1933, dl. 90, pp. 173 fif, 

9 Bijdragen, T. L, VK., 1926, dl. 82, p. 183. 
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major episodes of the Arjunavivahct e.g., the asceticism 
of Arjuna and his fight with who appeared in the 

disguise of a hunter have been borrowed from the 
Mahdbhdrata, The idea of introducing nymphs to beguile 
Arjuna was borrowed from other parts of the Mahdbharata 
and these forms were fused together in the Arjunavivdha 
kakawin. In the arrangement of episodes, the writer of 
this work makes some departure from his original. 
According to R. ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka,^ this has to be 
attributed to his originality and not his lack of knowledge 
in Sanskrit. The work contains some later interpolations 
and, in the Balinese recension of this work, some liberty has 
been taken with the spelling of proper names. The work 
has some kidung and New- Javanese recensions-^ 

In the last strophe of the last sarga the poet says of him- 
self : ^ 

“Finished is the description of the story, which bears 
the name of Arjunavivdha. This is really the first time 
that ^ Mpu Kanva writes a poem and places it before the 
public. He is yet uneasy of mind, because he has to 
accompany the king in his wars. He pays his homage to 
His Majesty Airlangga, who has doubled his kingdom and 
has graciously accepted this work.*’ 

/ Thus ends the work of the Javanese Bharavi, who 
composed his work towards the beginning of the 1 1 th 
century A. D. It is the first poem of Java, which can be 
dated with some certainty. In the third terrace of the 
Candi Jago, which is variously ’known as Candi Tumpang 
and Jajagu, we find representations from the Arjunavivdha. 

The theme of the Arjunavivdha has been spun further 
in the Middle-Javanese Wangbang Astuti/'^ written in 

1 Ibid. 

2 For New-Javanese recensions, see J. P. C. Gericke’s 'ITiwoho 
of 2IintorQ{jo^ Een Javaansch gedkliV^ in Verhand^ But, Genoot., 
XX;. Dr. W. Balmer van den Broek, ^‘Wiwoho JDjanco^' (Batavia, 
1B6S); also Jnynholl, Suppl. Gat, Jav, en Mad, Hbs, dl. 11, pp. 9-10. 

a Juynboll, Suppl Gat. Jav. en Mad. Ess., dl. I, pp. 265 ff. 
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Macapat metre. In some respects, it agrees with the 
accounts of the Kuntiyajna.^ The former states that Kunti, 
Dharmmavainsa, Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva were very 
anxious over the long absence of Arjuna and accordingly, 
Bhima was sent to search for him on the Indrakila hill. 
As he returned without Arjuna, Kunti prepared to commit 
herself to the flames along with her sens. At this juncture, 
arrived Narada with the joyful news that Arjuna was married 
in heaven with the celestial nymph Suprabha. At last 
Arjuna alighted on the earth, but he had to settle accounts 
with the raksasa Purbaka of Karang Gumantung, whose 
fury was fanned by the death of Nivatakavaca. After 
killing this demon, Arjuna assumed the name of Wangbang 
Astuti and repaired to a place called Vanasaba* Its 
princess .Srigati was sought in marriage by the daitya-chief 
Madhusudana ( Madhusudana ). After a duel between th® 
two, the laurel was own by Wangbang Astuti, who married 
the princess. But as fate would have it, the hero died 
sometime later on and his corpse dropped in the pleasure- 
garden of Anantabhoga, the king of dragons. The latter had 
rthe goodness to revive him and get him married with his 
ihree daughters. Krsna then sent his cakxa or wheel to 
-bring Arjuna back from the Nether- world. After the death 
of Madhusudana, the Pandavas went to find out a white 
\idang to offer it as a sacrifice to their departed father. On 
their way, they met a raksasa, Kala Bhuvana by name, who, 
killed by Bhima, appeared in the form of Visnu. The 
latter informed them that Jagatkarana was in possession of 
the white kidang. As its owner would not yield the k^dang^ 
a fight ensued between Arjuna and Jagatkarana, in which 
both were killed. The Vidyadharis now appear on the 
scene to revive the fallen heroes and it comes to light 
that Jagatkarana is the son of Arjuna by Suprabha and 
the lieutenants of the third Paridava are no other than the 
issue of the three naga- daughters. The- poem ends in a 
scene of reconciliation. 


1 Ihid.^ p. 226. 

18 
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The story, as told here, is wholly foreign to Sanskrit 
literature. Though names and particular episodes can be 
traced to India, the main outline of the story has been 
manufactured by the author himself* Arjuna appears here 
in the lime-light and the powerful deities of heaven have 
been described, as if they were his sons. 

The temple of Candi Jago^ also depicts the story of 
the Pdrihayajna, P. V. van Stein Callenfels^ has sought 
to identify the reliefs with the help of this 
work. It runs into 44 cantos and the first one opens 
with an invocation to the Highest God. The poet also 
invokes the god of Love. The second song introduces 
us to the main theme of the book, which illustrates a 
moral aphorism, viz., how men become unhappy by 
playing dice. Yudhisthira, for example, possessed 
everything, but he^lost his whole kingdom to the Kauravas 
who played the game fraudulently. Kunti was upset by the 
upshot of the play, while the princess Draupadi was 
stripped of her last raiment by Sakuni, who, in the presence 
of many men, pulled her by the hair. Draupadi promised 
at that time that her dishevelled hair would be knotted only 
when it was drenchediin the blood of Duryodhana. Bhima, 
highly insulted, promised to break the thigh of Duryodhana 
in fight. In this manner, the Pandavas and the Kauravas,. 
though cousins, never more lived in peace and amity. 
Yudhisthira, in consequence, prepared to go to the forest 
and remain there for twelve years. The next three cantos 
(HI — V) describe how the Pandavas thenceforth became 
ready for the unavoidable war. In the sixth canto we find 
Arjuna preparing to perform hard austerities. It was mid- 


1 Tn it Rangavuni, king ViBnnvardhana (1250-1272 A.D.) was 
entombed. It dates, therefore, from the middle of the 13tli century. 
Vide Brandes, Tjandi Djago, p. 1. 

2 Tijdschrift F. J. T. L. 1919, dl. LVIIT, pp. 361-379. 

3 Ibid., pp. 380-387; Juynboll. BuppJ, Cat. Jav. en Mad. Bss.^ dl.. 
I, p. 140. 
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night and the third Pan^ava must depart in the following 
morning- At that moment Vidura came to them, and 
shortly afterwards rsi Domya (Dhaumya) announced his 
arrival. As Yudhisthira broke his sorrows to them, the sage 
consoled him by saying ( canto VII) that the Pandavas being 
virtuous must get the better of their enemies. His long 
lectures are continued through the following sarga. In which 
the sage advised Arjuna to please the Highest God with 
his austerities. Yudhisthira offered his thanks to the holy 
sage, who left instructions with Arjuna, asking him to follow 
the course to the Indrakila hill, where he would find the rsi 
Dvaipayana. Morning broke in unclouded splendour and 
Arjuna, after receiving the blessings of his mother and the 
loving farewell of Draupadi, proceeded on his " journey 
(canto IX). All wept over the departure of Arjuna, who 
set out with his weapons to perform i^enances (canto X). 
The poet then offers a description of the surrounding 
landscape and of the women who remained behind. A whole 
canto — the twelfth — has been devoted to the description of 
the fields, hills, ravines, trees and plants? which Arjuna had 
to pass. The theme is continued in the following song, 
which describes cottages ornamented with scenes from the 
Rdmdyana, and the ‘flowers of those cottages’ — those lovely 
women who formerly graced the kratons with their very 
presence. In the fourteenth canto we find these maidens 
enquiring about the destination of Arjuna and the latter 
replying to them with proper courtesy. He came to learn that 
the place was called Vanavati and the name of the hermit, 
who lived there, was Mahayani.^ A lady who fell in love 
with Arjuna at first sight concealed herself behind the pillars. 
The young ascetic, accompanied by the bevy of girls, went 
to Mahayani who greeted him in warm terms. After Arjuna 
had received fruits and sirih, he was questioned about the 
aims he had in view- The following two cantos (XV — XVI), 
describe the conversation of the two hermits. 

In the seventeenth sarga, the poet introduces a romantic 


1 Tile name bears Buddliistic trace. 
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touch. The lady who in the preceding canto had concealed 
.herself behind the columns and was known as Gula-Wuluh 
stole out under cover of darkness to meet the sleepless 
Arjuna, who was thinking of his past and future. He stood 
.above all temptations (canto XVIID* The lady turned back 
weeping after making a sembah to the third Pandava (canto 
XIX). Arjuna, after taking directions from the Vanavati 
hermit, proceeded again on his journey. He saw many 
domestic animals and a sea, whose shore was belted by 
plants and trees (canto XX). The description of water- 
falls and ravines continues in the following song. 
We are told how sleets shot like arrows and rain 
poured down in torrents ; Arjuna, holding a sente-leaf 
overhead as an umbrella, began to move on. It rained 
still harder and the whole atmosphere was surcharged 
with heavy clouds. The scene continues in canto XXII 
when we find Arjuna resting under a Waringin tree. 
It was cold and dark, sulphurous stones ran against 
each other with tremendous velocity and fire flashed from 
them. The weather, however, soon changed and light 
flooded the scene. The poet finds another opportunity to 
describe the landscape just after it was purified by the 
torrents of rain. 

We are then introduced to canto XXIIl. Evening drew 
ifi and a * ‘darkness invisible**, to quote a phrase of Milton, 
Wrapped the world. When the Moon shot forth its silver 
rays, the outline of the dark hills became more distinct. 
With trees and a clear heaven behind, they appeared like 
Wayang-figme's on the canvas. The poet then describes the 
beauty of the wood now bathed in Moon-shine. The 
monotonous description of night-animals and the wood 
proceeds (canto XXIV). The poet compares a great Raiidu 
tree swaying in the wind with a dancing giant. In canto 
XXV, the poet describes a lively conversation between 
Arjuna and 5ri, the goddess of the proton. The latter 
informed Arjuna that she had left the palace for the sins of 
the Kauravas. She promised, however, to return when the 
penances of Arjuna would obtain fruition. She asked him 
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to receive astrardja (lit. *chief of weapons’) from god Kirdta, 
Her advice continues through the following canto where she 
asked Arjuna to be careful, because, Duryodhana had • 
engaged spies after him. Arjuna proceeded again with the 
dawn. 

The poet opens the twenty-eighth canto with a descrip-- 
tion of the sea. Arjuna saw Kama and Rati from a 
distance and he hid himself behind a great tree. The 
following canto narrates the love-affairs of these celestial 
beings. The thirtieth sarga again opens with a description 
of the sea. Arjuna thought that his objects could not be 
obtained if he had no interview with the god of Love. 
And accordingly, he related to the deity that he was going' 
to perform austerities. Asked if he would enjoy the beauty 
of Nature, Arjuna replied that his primary duty was to carry‘ 
out faithfully the injunctions of his elder iorother and obtain 
a boon from the Great God on the Himalayas, Thus he 
wanted to retrieve the fallen fortunes of the Pandavas. In 
the following canto we find Kama sympathising with the 
aims of Arjuna, whom he asked to take lessons in &wdgama 
from Dvaipayana. He said that the cloister of the rsi stood 
on the North-eastern side of the Indraklla hill, which would 
be found in the Eastern region. After cautioning Arjuna 
against Nalamala, who originated from the tongue of the 
goddess Durga, the deities vanished (cantos XXXII-XXXIII). 
The thirty-third song describes the form of the demon, who 
had three heads, the right one resembling that of a Garuda, 
the left one that of an elephant and the middle one that of 
an angry lion. After the disappearance of Kama and Rati, 
Arjuna found there little songs of nymphs inscribed on 
Pu4cik flowers,^ Nalamala came at. the head of a pisaca- 
army and challenged Arjuna, Their fight forms the kernel 
of three songs (XXXIV-XXXVI). As Arjuna fell into 
Samddhif the giant turned back with a promise to wrock 
vengeance on the Pandavas (canto XXX VI). The following 

1 Of, Victor Hugo, Toilers of the Seet. The girl inscribes her 
name on sea-sands with the help of a sea-shell. 
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song gives a description of the wood. Arjuna found a river, 
where he took his bath. He sat under a tree and began to 
weep for his mother, brother and others. In canto XXXVIII 
we find Arjuna thoroughly spent up with thirst and hunger. 
He refreshed himself with some fruits and his journey began 
afresh. The meeting of Arjuna and Sri Dvaipayana is 
described in sarga XXXIX. The holy sage, who lived in 
Ingitamrtapada, was glad to see Arjuna and enquired about 
the goal he had in view. Arjuna related the past history 
and the advice of Vidura and Domya. The advice of the 
holy sage runs from the fortieth to the forty-third canto* He 
said that the Kauravas were descended from evil demons and 
they must be worsted in course of the war. In sarga XLII, 
the sage enunciated that the highest goal was to be obtained 
through Negativism, and he directed Arjuna^ to go to the 
Indrakila hill and jJVopitiate the Great God by changing his 
vrata every month. The last canto describes Arjuna ’s 
reaching the hill and his penance for one long year. The 
God then appeared in the disguise of a k^rdta and, after 
giving the celestial weapon, vanished in his proper form. 

The book betrays clear traces of Tantric ^aivism. It is 
mainly based upon the Mahdbhdrata, but there are episodes 
in the book which are unmistakably of pure Javanese origin. 
The girl who fell in love with Arjuna at the hermitage of 
Mahayani cannot be discovered in the range of Sanskrit 
Literature. Arjuna s character has been degraded in com- 
parison with the Sanskrit Mahdbhdrata. Though these 
features may be attributed to the originality of the Old- 
Javanese author, the main story has been inspired, like the 
previous one, by the Great Epic of India. The poet's descrip- 
tion of natural scenery sometimes reminds us of the 
writings of Bhavabhuti, but this has occupied an undue 
space in the work under review. 

One Pdrihayajna stands in the name of Mpu Vidyatmaka. 
Winter^ mentions another i^atoi-work of the same name 

1 Canto XLllL 

2 Vreedoj Cat. van de Jav, en Mad. Hss.^ <11. I, 1892, p. 227. 
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■describing the marriage of Arjuna and Sumbadra ( Subha- 
■dra). He says that it was composed by Mpu Kanva 
during the reign of Jayabhaya^ of Kediri. The work we 
have described above is probably mentioned in the Middle- 
Javanese Pararaion. As the subject has been depicted on 
the temple of Candi Jago, we provisionally accept 1250 
A. D. as the date of this work. The possible margin of 
•error may not exceed a hundred years on both sides. 

The Indr avij ay a kakawin,^ which we propose to discuss 
now, has been borrowed from the Udyogaparvan of the 
Mahdbhdrata, In the Sanskrit text, the story, also known by 
this name, is told in verses CCXXVIITDLXV. The 
work opens with an account of the Suravadhus, f. e., 
nymphs, who were despatched by Indra to spoil the 
penances of the austere penitent, Trisirah, the son of 
Tvastar. The god was thrice baffled in his attempt and at 
Jast he ordered Viivakarman to strike him below the 
belt. In the Old- Javanese M ahdbhdrata,'^ the name of 
Taksa appears in place of the divine architect. After the 
assassination of Trisirah, his father created Vrtra and order- 
ed him to kill Indra, who now sought refuse with Visnu. 
The demon was ultimately killed in a treacherous way. 
For this sin, Indra had to leave heaven, where the celestial 
throne fell vacant. At length, Nahusa was persuaded to rule 
over heaven. Now this up-start divine mortal, no longer 
satisfied with the sceptre of heaven, wanted to possess .Sasi, 
the wife of Indra. The panicky queen fled to Brhaspati, 
who refused to yield her to the new sovereign of heaven. 
Sasi was escorted to Indra’s sleeping chamber by a female- 

1 Airlangga ? 

2 Jiiynboll, Suppl Cat. Jai\ en Mad. dl. 1, p. 137; cf. also 

-Juynboli, iJrie Boehen van, het Oiidjavaansche Mahahharata in Kami- 
tehsf m Nederlanchche verfaling vergelekcn met den Sanscrit teUt, 
pp. 19-20; Actes du Qc concfrhs des Oriental Section arijenne pp 
81-121. 

3 JitynboII, Brie Boehen van hct OudjavaanscJie Mahahliaraiaf 
^etc., p. 19. 
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attendant called Ratri. India suggested that if Nahusa* 
could relegate ascetics to the position of vdhanaS) then the 
newly-created king of heaven would incur the displeasure of 
the holy sages and this would bring about his downfall. 
Matters turned out exactly as Indr a foresaw. The curse of 
Agastya turned him out of heaven and Indra again became 
the ruler. 

The Kidung Bhlmasvarga^ is a curious combination of 
episodes taken from the Adi and the Pr asthanikaparva of the 
Old- Javanese Mahdbhdrata. The work is very popular in 
the island of Bali. It has also a prose-recension in Malay ^ 
and, according to Dr. Juynboll, Cod. 4132 of this work has 
been, written in mixed Javanese and Balinese languages. 
The contents, of this book may be described in the following 
manner. The poem opens with — 

*^Bagatoan Kidgma mangle muwah ameng-amengan 
maring wanantarat sira ngelor, tandwa \atmu punang kfinas 
istri listw ayu rupane — ” 

The name Kidama, given above, is a corruption of the 
welbknown Sanskrit name Kindama who, while having 
carnal commerce in the shape of a deer, was shot to death 
by Pandu. The sage Kindama died cursing Pandu to go to 
hell. This Pandu-Kindama episode occurs both in the 
Sanskrit^ as well as the Old-Javanese^ versions of the 
Mahdbhdrata. According to Dr. Juynboll, ® the manner in. 
which the death of Paijdu has been described here agrees in 
all essential points with relevant portions of the Adiparva, 
which may, therefore, be the source. PajnL<Ju*s widow Kunti 
spurred her five sons to fetch their father from hell or k,awah. 
Bhima carried his mother and brothers ; the clowns Delem, 
Tuwalen and Sangut, who are Balinese prototypes of the 
Javanese Semar and his two sons, accompanied them. 

1 Juynboll, Suppl. Cat. Jav. en Mad. Ess.,, dl. I, pp. 267 ; also,. 

d. B. A. S.^ New Series^ XIII, p. 01 Alhnm — Kenij pp. 73 ff. 

2 Juynbon, Oat. Mai. en Bund. Ess., 1899, pp. 06-58, Cod. 3377.. 

3 Mhh., Adi^ 118/4685. 

4 Juynbod, Adityarma, p. 116. 5 Alhum-^Kem, p. 73... 
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Bhima fought with Cikarabala,^ Gora Vikrama, Utpata, 
Jogor Manik, Suratma, Dorakalas and the hell-dog Asu 
gaplong. At last, Bhima was able to rescue the soul, of 
Paodu from hell. 

The second canto begins with the story of Yang Pra- 
mesti, who extended invitation to the Pandavas to come to 
heaven. They were thereupon killed by the gods. Arjuna, 
for example, was killed by Visnu, Nakula and Sahadeva 
by Mahasno (read, Mahasvinau). Dr. JuynbolP thinks that 
this portion of the Bhtmasvarga has been borrowed from 
the Prasthanikaparva, particularly from the corrupt portions 
of that work. On the other hand, some passages from the^ 
first canto of the Bhtmasvarga have been interpolated in some 
Mss. of the Old- Javanese Prasthanikaparva.'" The third 
sarga describes how Dharmmavarnsa entered the regions of 
hell and how he was ultimately rescued by his younger 
brother Bhima. The last canto narrates the fight of Bhima 
with butapatih Bandayuta, who had swallowed up his 
panakawan Tuwalen. According to Dr. Van der Tuuk, 
all figures from this work have been put in H^at/ang-fbrm. 

The idea that the soul can be recalled from the region 
into which it departed is present in many places of Indo- 
Javanese literature. We have already discussed the story 
of Kuhjarakarna with its ethical bearings. The Balinese 
Megantaka , also describes how the soul of the dead princess 
Hambarasari was brought back from heaven by two celestial 
nymphs, Suprabha and Tilottama.^ Like the famous Epic 
of Gilgames in ancient Babylonia, we have stories of Savitri 
and Satyavan, Vehula and Laksmlndara, etc. It is difficult 
to say, however, if these traits were borrowed from India 


1 According to Van der Tuiik, this is equivalent to Kinlatnivdla. 
Vide JJtA.S.y New Series^ XIII, p. 51ff. 

2 Juynboll, HuppL Cat. Jav. en Mad. Ess,, dl I, p. 268;. 
Albxinh — Keniy p. 74. 

3 Alburn — Keriiy p. 74. 

4 Verhand, Tiai, Genooi., dl. XXXVIII, p. 392fE. 
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or they owed their origin to some exotic conceptions of 
the Spirit world. 

The Koravasrama} is a prose-work, which draws its main 
inspiration from the latter portions of the Mahdbhdrata, It 
opens with the glorification of Bhagavan Vyasa, who related 
the Svarasaiipurana, It describes how Drtarastra was 
deeply mortified with the death of the hundred Kauravas. 
Vyasa^, therefore, went to the field of battle with his disciples, 
viz-r Sumantu, Pelava, Jemili and Wwesampayana. There 
they met Bhagavan Narada, who had received orders from 
Bhagavan Brhaspati to re-animate the Koravas. The group 
viewed the corpse of Bhisma, Drona, ,$alya, Duryodhana, 
Karna, Sakuni, Jayadratha, Bhagadata and Dusasana. To 
revive them, iirtha ko-maridalu was sprinkled over their 
mangled bodies. The gods, to whom they respectively 
owed their origin, ^.ppeared at the time of their re-animation. 
The revival of the whole army was due to the besprinkling 
of the tirtha amrttha. On hearing a celestial voice, Bhisma 
advised the Koravas to take to asceticism for wrecking ven- 
geance bn the Pandavas. They therefore proceeded to 
Indragiri, where they came across Bhagavan Visvakarma, 
who was cutting wood for the audience-hall of Bhatara 
Caturbhuja. Meanwhile, Bhagavan Vyasa, asking the 
Pandavas to instruct Dhrtarastra, retired with his four dis- 
ciples to perform austerities. Dhrtarastra and Gandari 
were highly honoured by the Pandavas, though Bhima 
demurred in showing respects to them. Dhrtarastra, how- 
ever, took instructions from Dharmmavarnsa or Yudhisthira, 
his nephew, who stated that his knowledge was derived 
from Pramesvara, Visnu, Brahma, Mahadeva, Dharmmaraja 
and others. Dhrtarastra wanted to be enlightened about 
the philosophy of Tripuru§a and the three numbers and 

1 T. G, T. Pigeaiid, De Tantu Fanggelaran^ 1924, pp. 330-337; 
Jnynball, .8%ppL Cat, JaiK en Mad, Ess.^ dl II, p. 175, Cod. 4255; 
mjdrngen T.EVK,, dl. 72, pp. 401ff. 

2 If the transcription of Br. Pigeaiid is correct, the same name 
has been differently spelb in varions parts of the work. 
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desired a solution of the mysteries of the world. After 
that, he asked about the causes of flood and the origin of 
Mahameru— the mountain that was so much honoured by 
„gods and men* Dharmmavarnsa stated that the Mahametu 
was the Manik Astagina, in its source was to be found 
.amrta and it rested on the Kurmaraja. It was also mam- 
.tained by Nantaboga, whose body was inlaid with gold 
and the upper part was decked with jewels. Dharmma- 
vamsa described how this Mahameru or Sampora was 
brought over to Java. The author then narrates how 
murder originated with the assassination of Arjunarsabahu 
and Bhagavan Bhrgu. Dhrtarastra wanted to be enlight- 
ened about the systems of asceticism and his nephew offered 
instructions on yoga, and the various asanas. Astaga, Dana 
and Yajna were also succinctly summed up with the re- 
mark that the last included devayajf)^, rsi," bhuta^ 
manusa®, pitr“, asvaveda° and the isvajit . Dhrtarastra 
.then asked why the heads of Brahma have been described 
as four by some and five by others. Dharmmavarnsa 
answered that he had originally five heads but later on 
they shrank into four. Dhrtarastra asked again why Brahma 
was called Caturmukha, though he had really five heads. 
The author proceeds to narrate the story of Huma (Uma), 
who, on being embraced by a cow-herd, was transformed 
into Durga. 

After the period of coaching was over, Dhrtarastra and 
Devi Gandari wanted to set out for ^atasrhga. Led by 
Krpa, they came to Bhagavan Ramaparasu and his pupil 
Katravan. There they were entertained with food procured 
from Menakagiri. After relating to Ramaparasu his in- 
tention to emulate the example of Pandu, Dhrtarastra dis- 
tributed his ornaments among the r^is and, putting on 
bark, took shelter in the tiger-hole of the Satasrnga. 

Meanwhile, Devavrata and the Koravas came to 
Mahendragiri. After being entertained by Ramaparasu, 
they enquired about the best places for performing penances 
.and sought instruction on dharma. Bhisma, Drona and 
.Salya meanwhile distributed their ornaments, put on bark 
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and repaired to Gandamadana. Among other heroes of 
the' Bharata war, Driyodana, Sakuni, Karna, Dursasana 
and Bhagadato took instructions from Ramaparasu, who 
described how Indra was compelled to take the help of 
Visnu against some demons, viz-, Mali, Hemali and Sumali. 
Visnu killed the first two with his cakta or wheel, but the 
last fled to Bharuna. The author then propounds the view 
that gods became beautiful by catching a reflex from the 
beaming forms of Visnu and ^ri. Bhatara Guru became 
envious of the beauty of Sri and assumed the form of Kala. 
;^ri thereupon fled to the earth and sought shelter with 
merchants, Durypdhana then asked about the best place 
for conducting iapas ; for Bhatara Brahma had asked him 
to wreck vengeance on the Pandavas. Karna also wanted 
to be enlightened about the hongkaras* In reply Ramaparasu 
referred to the pg.nca, sapta and astakahangkara-mantra. 
After putting some more questions as to why men honour 
animals, the number of islands and the depth of the sea 

Karna, Duryodhana, Bhagadata, ,^akuni and Dursana 

went to perform tapas. At last Brahma appeared and 
Duryodhana asked the. boon of killing the Pandavas. 
Brahma replied that they could not be killed. But they 
would be humbled by the candalas. Dusasana also 
received the same answer from 5iva, who appeared with; 
three eyes and four arms. Asked about the different lokas, 
Aditya* who came later on, replied that they were the 
Janaloka, Narakaloka, Dabyaloka, Bhuhloka, Sasvargaloka, 
Visnuloka and ^unyaloka. Among the Netherworlds,. 
Aditya referred to Ra§atala, Mahitala and Sutala. 

It will appear from the above review that the work is 
a hybrid composition consisting of different elements. It 
draws some materials from the Epics and the cosmogonical 
sections of Old- Javanese literature. The Adiptirar:ia , and 
the Tantu Panggelaran furnish the episodes of ttrtha 
kamandalu and amrfc, which find place in this work, The^ 
heroes of the Kuru-Pandava war, however, have beeri 
portrayed here in an .original light. Similarly, the beauty of 
&i, of which we hear so much, not only enchanted Rahvana^ 
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of the Serai Kafida but also some figures of the Manik. 
Maya. The story of the Harisraya has also been suggested 
here, though some of the names have been corrupted. The 
problems regarding the number of heads of Brahma are 
discussed in the pages of this work as well as in the Tantu 
Panggelaran. Some new gods also appear in this work- 
The book further furnishes a list of the parvans of the 
Mahdbhdrata, but it serves no useful purpose, because in 
the list we not only find the name cf the Agastyaparva 
but also the Uttarakhdnda. Some Krama-forms and 
interjections have been used in the Koravdsrama and the 
.Kunjarak.arna, and It is possible that these works were 
composed in the fourteenth century A. D. The Koravdhama 
has also a liidung recension A 

Let us next consider the Krsndntaka, an Old-Javanese 
poem based on some of the last books o£ the Mahdbhdrata. 
fDr. Van der Tuuk^ says that the work is based on the last 
four parvans of the Mahdbhdrata, Dr. Juynboll'' rightly 
objects to the view on the ground that the author has not 
handled the Svargarohanaparvan in his work. The first 
four cantos^ of this book are based on the Asramavasa- 
parvan, while the following twenty draw their main 
inspiration from the Mosalaparvan. The Prasthanika- 
parvan has been utilised in cantos XXV-XXXIV. The 
> author has mentioned his source in the tenth strophe of the 
thirty-fourth song, which also gives the name of the work. 
It has also a prose-recension. As is to be expected, descrip- 
tions of natural scenery in the poetical recension are 
more elaborate than in the Old-Javanese prose-works of 
the Mahdbhdrata, Cod. 4258 of this work ends with some 
. Sanskrit formulas in honour of Ganesa and SarasvatL 


1 Jiiynboll, Suppl, Cat. Jav. en Mad. Hss. cll. I, p. 235. 

2 Kaim-Batin. Wdh., VoL 11, p. 90; New Series, XIII, 

p. 49. 

3 Tide, Sup%il. Cat. Jav, en Mad. Hss., dl. I, p. 155. 

4 liijdragen T. L. VK., 6th Series VI, 1899, pp. 214-227. 
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Properly speaking, this book brings us to the close of 
our studies on the Mahdbhdrata-cycle of stories in Java 
and Bali. From the tenth century of the Christian era tO' 
the fall of Majapahit c. 1478 A. D., the Mahdbhdraia. 
exerted a pronounced influence on the minds of the Kawi 
writers. The wealth of materials in the Mahdbhdrata 
. is as varied as it is interesting and this has been greatly 
responsible for its popularity. Indeed, the Mahdbhdrata, 
the Rdmdyana, the Bharat ay uddha and the Bhomakdvya 
were so popular that some of the prominent figures in the 
above works were allegorically interpreted in the composi-^ 
tions called Prastuti ning and Wayangan.^ 

From the fall of Majapahit to the present time, there has. 
not been any similar activity in the domain of literature*. 
Artificiality in literature deepens during this period and an 
epoch of translation from the Kntof-works lengthens the 
shadows of the coming decline. Though some activities 
are noticeable under the Jasa di Puras in the beginning of 
the last century, they are not on a par with the works o£ 
their classical forefathers. Indeed, the five centuries,, 
viz,, c, 900-1400 .Saka, form an epoch by ifself,. 
which is in refreshing contrast to the preceding 
and following periods of Indo- Javanese history. This classical 
period of Indo-Javanese literature has been what the 
Augustan Age has been in the Roman and the Periclean Age 
in the Greek history. Of these two, the Augustan Age forms 
a closer parallel. For just as the Roman literature of this 
period was overwhelmed by Greek thought and philosophy, 
so the literature of Java and Bali bears the permanent 
stamp of the Indian genius that made a cultural conquest of 
the lands that *Vind and twine about the equator like a, 
chaplet of emeralds’’. 


1 Juynboll, Suppl. Cat, Jav, en Mad. ell. p. 286. 

2 lbid,f p, 265. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE EPIC LITERATURE AND WAYANG STORIES 


The term Wayang literally means ‘shadow/ It is. 
derived from the root Yangy to which the prefix iva has 
been added. In modern Javanese, the prefix wa has no 
function and, therefore. Dr. Hazeu postulates that the 
word is very old and partains to a time when the e*bove 
prefix had some significance.^ The term corresponds to 
the Sanskrit Chdydndtakciy a literary genre that has found 
no welcome place in Sanskrit Dramaturgy. Though there 
are at least seven Indian works belonging to this category, 
the earliest of them, viz.y the Dutangada of Subhata,^ has 
to be placed, according to its prastdvanid or prologue, in 
the reign of Tribhuvanapaladeva, a Calukya king of Anhi- 
Ivad (1242-1243 A. D). PischeP has succeeded in oflFering 
the true interpretation of the Chdydndtak,a. It appears that 
the Sanskrit Chdydndtakf^ is the analogue of the Javanese 
Wayang Purva. In the present chapter we shall try to 
determine their mutual connexion. It will also be our 
endeavour to discuss the influence of Sanskrit Epics on the 
Wayang literature of Java and Bali. It is noteworthy, 
however, that we do not find anything in Indonesia corres- 
ponding to the modern conceptions of the ‘drama/ 

The Javanese shows may be classified under seven 
categories: (1) The Wayang Purvay in which leather- 
puppets project their shadows on a canvas, which is techni- 
cally called Kelir ; (2) The Wayang Gedog, which is diffe- 
rentiated from the rest by the repertoire ; (3) the Wayang^ 


1 G. A. J. Hazeu, ^Bijdrage iot de Ke7}nis van Jiet JavaanHche 
toon eel d 1897, pp. 20-21. 

2 A. 0. S,, Vol. XXXII, pp. 58-63. 

3 Pischel, Das altincliseJie 8chatte7ispieJ, in Sitzungsher. Koning^ 
PQ^evss. AJead, d. TFm.^ 1906, pp. 482-502. 
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Kelitik or Karncil, in which flat woodei? puppets are repre- 
sented ; (4) The Wayang Golek> in which clothed round 
puppets are shwon ; (5) The T openg, which is demonstra- 
ted by masked persons ; (6) The Wayang Wong, in which 
actors are not masked and they themselves speak ; (7) The 
Wayang Beber, in which plates portraying various scenes 
are unfolded. 

Let us take up the Wayang Pnrva, which is probably 
the oldest of the seven groups described above. The term 
Parva is generally believed to be derived from the Parvan 
of the Mahdbhdrata, which lent its enormous resources to 
the Wayang literature of the Archipelago. Shadows of 
fantastic and monstrous figures^ are projected on a canvas 
usually with a red border and this is stretched out on a 
wooden frame called Pang gang. Behind the canvas hangs 
a brass-lamp, whijph is technically called Blencong. Under 
it sits the dalang, whose functions are wider than those 
of the Sutradhara of Sanskrit dramas. Close to him stands 
an oblong four-sided chest called Kotak) which contains 
accessories of shadow-plays, such as, weapons, horses, 
etc. When the dalang raises mimic battle-cries, he strikes 
two or three metal plates (i^epra)^, J^epyak or kecrel^), 
attached to the chest. In his left hand, he holds a hammer 
of wood or a horn {tabuh k^prak or cempala) to guide 
the musician sitting behind him. When the shadows are 
projected on the canvas, the dalang speaks in the rSle 
of persons, whom the shadows and puppets represent. He 
also recites some descriptions and suluk,s ; the latter is ap- 
parently a corruption of the Sanskrit ‘sloka.’ Dr. Stutter- 
heim^ supposes that the Old-Javanese Rdmdyaria was the 
fountain-head of these so-called suJu^s. As people became 
less accustomed to the fCatoz-speech, these salaks were 

1 Reproductions of them may bo seen in J. Kats, Eef JavaanscJie 
tooneel; also Ilanddingen van het eerste congres voor de Taal^, 
iMnd^^^en Volkenhunde van Java, 1919;, Abrecht & Co., Weltevreden, 
1921, etc. 

2 Mama-legenden und Bdma-feliefs in Indonesien^ p. 66. 
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probably misapplied to heroes and heroines appearing 
in various roles. When giants appeared on the scene^ 
suluks from the Rdmdyana were readily cited whether 
they were appropriate to the occasion on not.^ The dalang, 
in such cases, modulated his voice according to various 
characters of the drama. ^ At present the arrangement of 
seats is that men sit by the side of the dalang^ They are, 
therefore, in a position to see both the puppets as well as 
the shadows they throw. Women, on the other hand, sit 
opposite the canvas, and accordingly they see nothing 
but shadows. Even now in Bali, Lombok and W. Java, 
men and women sit together before the canvas.^ 

Let us now trace the antiquity of the institution frotn 
early times. In an inscription of 762 3aka (840 A. D.), we 
find the words Juru banjol, Laringgit and Abanjol and they 
may doubtfully be connected with shadow-plays. Accor- 
ding to Dr. Kern, the word Juru barata occurring in an 
inscription of 782 3aka (860 A. D.), may signify Wayang- 
player or dalang. Prof. Vreede says that the beginning 
of the Balinese Brahmdndapurdna shows the influence of 
Wayang-shows. The first definite reference, which can 
be dated with some certainty, occurs in the Arjunavivdha- 
kakawin, a work composed in the reign of Airlangga in 
the beginning of the eleventh century A. D. Doubts may 
be entertained regarding references in earlier inscriptions, 
but the work under review explicitly states : — 

*'Handnonton ringgit manangis asek^l muda hidepan^^, 
A,e,, It is like some one who sees the Wayang and ere 
.long begins to weep. 

Similarly, the Rdmdyarja of Yogisvara (24/112), the 
Sumanasdnta\a (27), the Vrttasancaya (Str- 93), the Bharatu^- 

1 H. H. Jiiynboll, JBet Javadnsche toonecl^ X>p. 29-30. 

2 Sernirier, Be IVajang Poenou, eene cthnolouische studies 1896, 
pp. 95-96, 106-112; Hsizexi, op. cit.j pp. 7-9. 

3 V'ide^ Encyclopaedie Nederlandsch Oostdndie, Vol. IV, 
2nd ed., pp. 395-396. 

4 Vide, Bijdragen T. L. VK.^ dL 82, 1926, p. 200; Arjunavivdha, 

5/9. 
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yuddha (Sti\ 664) and the Tantu Panggelar an {34)^ suggest 
the prevalence of shadow-plays. The Old-Javanese Rama- 
vijaya (7/12) also betrays traces of the same. A copper 
plate of 1058 A. D., discovered in the island of Bali, also 
speaks of Aringgit or Wayang. 

It would appear from the above references that shadow- 
plays were current in Java in the first half of the eleventh 
century A. D. Indeed, these became so popular* in the 
following century that poets began to borrow comparisons 
from shadow-plays. Thus, Mpu Tanakung wrote in the 
Vritasancaya^ : — 

“Mountains produced the impression as if their trees 
were puppet-figures ; the fine transparent mist was, as it 
were, the canvas ; the hollow bamboos through which the 
wind passed were, as it were, the soft murmuring tudun- 
gans ; the warbling of quails, which was harmoniously 
relieved by the soft echo of stags, was, as it were, the 
Sarons ; the tunes of lovely peacocks yielded the Madraka- 
song” 

Shadow-plays were so old at the time of the present 
Tantu Panggelaran" that people eager to offer an 
explanation of their origin connected them with the visit of 
gods. From the survey we have made above, it would 
appear that shadow-plays existed in the beginning of the 
1 1th century A. D. and that orchestra was used in Wayang- 
plays of the mid- twelfth century. According to Dr. Hazeu, 
the musical instruments of this time consisted of tndnng^ 
saron, k^manak* etc. In the Wayang Purva, musicians 
play with Gamelan Salendro. while Gamelan Pelog is 
customarily used in the Wayang Gedog. Some scholars 
think that the Salendro-scale is derived from Bengal, but the 
point is contested by others.^ 

1 Cod, 2212 Warn. Leg. 

2 Kern, Verspreide Geschriften^ YoL IX, pp. 12, 174, 

3 Pigeand, De Tantu FanggeJaran, 1924, p. 170. 

4 J. Kunst and 0. J. A. Knnsi van Wely, De toon-kmst van 
Bah, 1925, pp. 170-175; Bijdmgen T. L. VK., dl. 89, 1932, pp. 110-116. 
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Dr. Hazeu^ thought that these shadow-plays were 
indigenous in Java long before 950 ^Saka (1028 A. D.) and 
they were even possibly known c. 800 ^aka, if not earlier-; 
Dr. Brandes similarly surmised that Wayang-plays could be 
placed at about 778 A. D. The main arguments for their 
view are that the termini technici of shadow-plays are very 
old and unless we push back the date of these shows to 
c. 800 A. D., we cannot satisfactorily explain the technical 
terms. These remarks are partially corroborated by the 
original character of Wayang-shows and by the significance 
attached to the problems of Semar and his two sons. It has 
been suggested^ that the dalang was originally a priest, who 
offered worship to spirits represented by puppet-shadows 
cast on the curtain. Indeed, before the scene opens, the 
dalang presents offerings to the spirits and this is technically 
known as Sajen, The burning of frankincense is also of 
primary importance in the beginning of the play. It has to 
be noted again that these shows are demonstrated at night, 
preferably a dark night, when spirits move about the earth 
in a care-free fashion.*' These plays serve as a means of 
contact between the living and the dead. With the evolu- 
tion of finer thoughts and art, these moving shadows of spirits 
were transformed into fantastic Wayang-figures, which 
matched the uncouthness and un-manliness of hovering 
spirits. Even now they have no similarity with men. 
Peoples of the Archipelago believe that these spirits can do 
much benefit to human beings if they will and therefore the 
shows are frequently arranged for curing various diseases. 
Dr. Hazeu says^ that shadow-plays were originally displayed 
by the head of the family ; but in course of time 
the duty devolved on a class of people, who became 
known as dalang. The details furnished above would 
become meaningless if we do not assume the origin of 


1 Op. cif.^ pp. 16-18. 

2 Hazeu, op. ciL, pp. 23-24, 39-57. 

3 Day-representations of tlie T^'oyanrj are few and far between. 

4 Op. cif.j p. 45. 
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shadow-plays from the worship of the dead. ^ These two 
stages in the evolution of Wayang-play must have required 
at least 200 years, if not more. As the Arjunavivdha was 
composed in the beginning of the 11th century A. D., its 
early history has to be referred to c. 800 A. D. According 
to Dr. Hosein Djajadiningrat,^ the Wayang Purva developed 
when 3aivism was the predominant religion in Java. This 
time would naturally fall after 732 A. D. It has been 
suggested again that Semar and his two sons Petruk and 
Nalagareng were the heroes of the Javanese stage before they 
were relegated to the present degraded position of adherents 
of the Indian Epic heroes. In assuming such a state of 
things, we have to presuppose the conflict of Indo-Javanese 
art- techniques and the wide prevalence of knowledge of the 
main Epic characters of India. As the Rdmdyana was 
well-known in tjie ninth century A. D., Semar and his 
two sons are supposed to have ruled the stage before that 
time. It is difficult now to explain their position in regard 
to the spirit- worship. If shadow-plays originated form 
the above cult, Semar and his sons must have been 
essential factors in the conduct of the service. Otherwise 
they could have been easily pushed off from the history of 
the Javanese stage. A conjecture has been put forward 
that they represent Old-Javanese forefathers in the spirit- 
worship and the case of Narada has been taken to illustrate 
how a god could be transformed into a clown. 

Now the problem is, from which country was this shadow 
play obtained ? Is it of indigenous growth, or does it 
point to exotic influence ? Shadow-plays or similar shows 
were known in India, China, Cambodia, Siam, Malay penin- 
sula, Java, Bali and even in the far-flung Turkey.^ If they 

1 According to the communication of Baden Mas Utaja to Dr« 
Hazeu, some rlalanr/Sj before the begiiniing of the show, crawl into a 
covered enclosure, where the.y are supposed to receive inspiration from 
the spirits. 

2 Hosein Diajadiningrat, Oritische l^eschouxcing mn de Badjarah 
Banten^ p, 374, instelling no. 28. 

3 Of. The Turkish garagdz. 
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are not the invention of the Javanese peoplesj we shall have 
to trace their origin to those countries which had cultural 
contact with Java before the 1 1th century A, D. Excepting 
Turkey, all the above-mentioned countries can claim that 
honour. It will be our endeavour to consider this question 
on its intrinsic merit. Let us take the case of India* 
Nilakantha in his commentary on Rupopajtvanam of the 
Mahdbhdrata^ Writes : ''Rupopajivanarn jalamaridapik^ii 
daksiridtyesu prasiddharn, yatra sul^smavastram vyavadhdya 
carmamayairdJiarai rajamatyddmarn caryd pradarsyate.** 
Though details are lacking, it seems to be a prototype of the 
Javanese tTat/ang-play, because, we find here both the 
canvas as well as the leathern puppets- It is noteworthy, 
however, that shadow-plays are called Wayang in Java ; in 
India, they were known as J alamandapik^ and Rupopa’‘ 
jivana. Though this reference is earlier than the earliest 
reference in Javanese literature and instriptions, it is not 
possible to draw the conclusion that Java obtained her 
shadow-plays from India- Because, the peoples of that 
island, who Indianised everything in the classical period of 
their history, in this instance only have shunned the termini 
iechnici of Indian dramaturgy for their stage- It is also a 
noticeable fact that while shadow-plays are not popular in 
India, they have kept alive the culture of classical Java. For 
the above reasons, again, we think that India did not borrow 
from Java ; the termini technici of her shadow-plays are 
purely Sanskritic and not Javanese.^ With extant materials, 
it is premature to theorise on their common origin. 

Let us now consider if these shadow-plays were 
transmitted by the Chinese peoples to Indonesia, According 
to Prof. Schlegel,^ they were prevalent in China during the 
reign of Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty (140-86 Bl C.). But 
in the present state of our knowledge there is no single 

1 Xll, QUXCY, 5. 

2 0/. Encyclopaedic van Nederlandsch Oost-Indie^ Yol. IV, 2nd 
ed., p. 396. The writer thinks without any adequate reason that India 
borrowed this show from Java. 

3 Quoted by Hazeu, op. cii., p. 27. 
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evidence to connect the two institutions. As a matter of 
fact, the important technical terms deviate surprisingly. 
Besides, these shadow-plays, known as Po-fee-hf in China, 
were not even popular there. When Fa-hian visited Java- 
Sumatra in 414 A. D., he did not find any Chinese there. 
As a matter of fact, Chinese influence does not appear to be 
of sufficient importance before the 13th century A. D., 
particularly before the time of Kublai Khan,^ It is not 
probable, therefore, that Javanese Wayang-plays should owe 
their origin to Chinese sources. Far stronger are the reasons 
to doubt the indebtedness of Java to Siam and Cambodia. 
Some scholars are of opinion that Javanese influence is 
greater on the dramaturgy of Siam and Cambodia than the 
reverse proposition. The word la^on, for example, is 
specifically Javanese and not Siamese, though it has made 
its way into the language of Siam. Similarly, Panji, known 
as Inao in Siamese stages, is one of the most important 
figures in Wayang-shows of Java. According to Brandes, ® 
these Panji-stories travelled to Siam and Cambodia from 
the island of Java* Because, proper names and geogra- 
phical names in the Panji-romances of Siam and Cambodia^ 
find their explanation from Java. The names of Koripan, 
Daha, Cindara or Cindaravati, amongst others, are illustrations 
of the above. Dr. Hazeu concludes therefore that the shadow- 
plays are * ‘wholly Javanese and nothing but Javanese.” 

The Javanese term Za^on, which is derived from the 
root lakti, roughly corresponds to the Greek word ‘‘drama”. 
All lakons are treated according to fixed rules, enunciated 
in the U gerpedalangan or Fundamental rules for the guidance 
of dalangs.^ All sub-divisions have particular technical 

1 Vide Groen veldt, Notes on the' Malay Archipelago and Malacca, 
p. 20 ff. 

2 Tijdschriff V. L T. L. VK., cll. NXXIT, p. 425. 

3 Of. Moura, Le Iloyaume du Camhodge^ t. 11, pp. 444-4585 ef. 
also P. W. K. Muller, NCing^ Siamesische S chaff c7iS'piel-figure% Supple^ 
menf to Jnternafionahs AreMv .filr Ethnograpliie, VII. 

4 For details vide^ Bncydopaedie Van Nederlandsch Oost-IndUf 
Vol. IV, 2nd ed., pp. 396 f. 
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names, viz., suluJ^ (recitation), pocapan (conversation), 
penaniang (challenge), prenesan (language of love), banolan 
(jesting) and so forth. Banolan is also referred to in inscrip- 
tions. It is here that we find Semar and his two sons with 
their stock of wits at full play. In the island of Bali, which 
borrowed the Wayang from Java, the role of these three 
clowns have been assumed by Bungut Swah, Mredah, 
Sengut, Cede Bahag, Twalen, Togok, Breta Abang-disin 
Setra, Pengakan-noman and Babadudan or Babangudan. 

In the evolution of Javanese Wayang literature, six 
different factors are noticeable : — 

(1) The worship of forefathers or spirits, 

(2) The dramatisation of original Epic heroes, 

(3) The confusion of Mal-Polynesian myths with 

Indian ones, 

(4) The loss of knowledge in'* the old language 

of Java and in the Epic lore of India, 
synchronizing with Muslim influence which 
brought about a certain amount of confu- 
sion, 

(5) The influence of oral {wayang) and written 

(lajang) tradition on each other, ^ 

(6) The influence of the people and the time-spirit. 

Now, when this Wayang literature of Java is considered 

in respect of its subject matter, it divides itself into several 
well-defined groups, viz. 

(1) The Indian Epic cycle ; (2) the Damar Wulan cycle ; 
(3) the Panji-cycle and (4) the Amir Hamza cycle. For our 
purpose, it is necessary to review this Wayang-literature 
in its relation to the Indian Epic cycle. When analysed, this 
is distributed over four well-defined groups^ : — 

1 lijdschrift V , I. T. L. 1 K., dl, XXXIl, pp. Ed. Braudes, 

Fanimion in Terhand. Bat, Genoot., dl. XLIX, 1897, pp. 209..211; 
Hosein Djajadiiiingrat, op. tii.^ p. 301; Haneu, Oud en Nieuio uU 
fie JavaanscJie Letterhvnde, 1921, i^p. 5-6. 

2 J. I\ats, Het JnvaanscJie iooncel^ p. 55. 
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(1 ) Early History and Mythology : 

Stories of gods and demons. A substantial 
portion of them is based upon the Adipar- 
van of the Mahabhdrata. 

(2) The Kdma-cycle of stories : 

The ultimate source of these stories is the 
Rdmdyana, though they are primarily 
based upon the Serat Karxda and the Rama 
Keling — the counterparts of the Malay 
Hikaiats. 

(3) The Arjuna-sahasra-vdhu cycle of stories : 

These stories are based upon some persona- 
lities from the Rama-saga. 

(4) The Pandava'i cycle of stories : 

These stories are based upon the Mahd- 
bhdrata. Some figures of the Rdmdyana have 
also been mixed up with this Pandava-cycle, 
For example, Hanuman figures as a brother 
of Vrkodara in a Panc^ava lakon, viz.y 
Ghatotkaca, daup \alijan Devi Pregiva. 

The Wayang Purva deals with the stories relating 
to the earliest times of Javanese history. These consist 
not only of Old- Javanese or pure Mai- Polynesian 
myths but also of Indian myths which have been worked 
up into the lakons. We may refer the lakons Watu 
ganung^ and Jamur dipa^ to the first category. The 
latter lakon has been borrowed from the Manik Maya, 
tp which also belongs the lakon Mengukuhan. Under the 
same category possibly comes the lakon Murvakcila or 
PuTVakalay since this show was intended to ward off harm 
and redeem the sorrows of afflicted persons.® The Tantu 
Panggelaran has also exercised its influence on some 
sketches. The lakon Mintaraga, on the other hand, is based 

1 No. I, Ood., 1979 Leg. Warn. 

2 No. 146, God,, 1979 Leg. Warn. 

3 Encyajopaedie van N ederiandsch Oosf’^Jndie, 'YoL lY, 
ed., p. 397. 
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the Mahdbhdraia, and it describes the subject of Arjuna s 
marriage with Subadra (Subhadra), which is the theme of the 
Pdrthayajna mentioned by Winter* Nearly related to it is 
the Lahire Ghatoikaca) which narrates the birth of that 
epiq-hero* Indeed, a large number of lakons has been 
borrowed from various sections of the Mahdbhdrata. Kern^ 
has shown that the lakon Obong-obongan bale si galagala 
is based upon the Jatugrhaparva of the Adiparvan, though 
the latter portion of the lakon, according to Dr. Juynboll,^ 
reminds one of the Virataparvan. Dr* Hazeu has also 
referred the lakon Palasara (Parasara) to relevant por- 
tions of the Adiparvan. Similarly, the lakon Arimba draws 
its main inspiration from the Hidimbavadhaparvan of the 
Mahdbhdrata (Adi) and from the Harivamsam.'^ The lakon 
Pdndu is known to us through the edition of Roorda^ and 
the translation of Van der Vliet.'' We should like to offer 
a short summary of this lakon to illustrate the general 
characteristics of Javanese Wayang stories. The dramatis 
personae of this lakon are : — 


Kunti-boja 
Basudeva ') 

... King of Mandura. 

Arya-prabu r 
Ugrasena ) 

His sons. 

Kunti Nalavrata 

... His daughter, married 
Pandu. 

Patah 

... Her younger sister, married 
to Yamavidufa. 

Mandrapati 

... King of Mandaraka. 

Narasoma 

His son, married to Satyavati. 

Madrin 

... Her daughter. 

Abiasa 

... King of Hastina. 

Ambiliki 

His wife. 


1 Kei’n^ Verspreide ikaohriften^ dl* X, p. 169. 

2 Bijdnwen T, L, VK., 1895, p-. 95. 

3 Bijdragen T. L, VK,, 6tli Series VI, pp* 333-388. 

4 Balasardf Fandxi e% Baden Fanji, pp. 111-201. 

5 Bijdragen T, L. VK,, 4tli> Series III, 1879, pp. 273-329. 
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Destarata ^ 

Pandu >• ... Then* sons. 

Yamavidura ) 


Raden Angendara ... 
Devi Angendari 
Gangaspati 

Narada 

Togog 


Prince of Gendaridesa. 

His sister, married to Destarata. 
Younger brother of Mandra- 
pati, father of Satyavati. 
Messenger of gods. 

Panak.awan of Narasoma. 


Semar 

Petruk 

Nalagareng 


] his sons 


1 


Attendants of Pandu. 


The legend belongs to the Pandava-cycle of stories 
from the Mahdhharata. The main interest of the story 
centres round three persons, viz,) Palasara (Parasara), 
Abiasa (Vyasa) and Pandu — grandfather, son and grand- 
son — whose activities form the nucleus of the Wayang story. 
Of these three characters, Pandu is the title-hero and his 
chivalrous career has lent an additional charm to the main 
course of the story, which, for the sake of convenience 
may be divided into four sections. 

The first section begins with an account of Devi Kunti 
(Devi Kunti), daughter of Kunti Boja, king of Mandura. 
Abducted by two monsters, Awah Muka and Ari Muka, 
she was saved by the intervention of the Sun-god, who, 
enchanted by the loveliness of the princess, had amours 
with her. As the monsters had made the grim determina- 
tion of forcibly taking her away, the Sun-god challenged 
them to fight out the issue. Laurels graced the Sun-god, 
whose victory relieved the anxiety of Devi Kunti. The 
first section of this story, therefore, contains the germs of 
medieval romance — an enchanting princess, a tournament, 
gallery of fighters, etc. The monsters, who temporarily 
•disappeared from the scene, re-appeared at the Svayamvara 
of Devi Kunti. 

The second section presents to us the younger brother 
of Kunti boja named Gangaspati, who had a demoniac 
figure. He passed the gloomy hours of his life in a secluded 
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monastery with his beautiful daughter, named Satyavati. 
Like many a heroine of Bengali folk-tales, Satyavati saw 
in her dream a stalwart knight-errant, with whom she fell 
in love. Gangaspati, her father, went out to discover this 
unknown hero and returned with Narasoma, who was 
banished by his father, king of Mandaraka, ^ for refusing to 
marry. Narasoma was utterly amazed to see the loveliness 
of this maiden. He said, however, that he could not marry 
the daughter of a person who was more of a monster than 
a man. So willingly, Gangaspati allowed himself to be 
killed in cold blood ; after this the hero and the heroine 
,began to live together. At this stage, Narasoma was re- 
called to the court of his father, but he was again exiled 
on account of the murder he had committed previously. 
He then proceeded towards Mandura in order to present 
himself at the Svayarnvara of Kunti mentioned above. He 
was followed by his sister. 

The scene of the third section opens in the kingdom 
of Astina (Hastina), where Abiasa was the ruling chief. 
He had three sons, viz., Destarata, Pandu and Yamavidura, 

‘of whom the first was blind and the last was a cripple. 
Their father Abiasa was anxious to see them married and, 
as Pandu had the best chance of getting a wife, he was sent 
to the Svayarnvara of Mandura. His father also proceeded 
-thither in an aerial car. After their arrival in Mandura, 
they found that the Svayarnvara was over and Narasoma, 
with the help of some charms, had overcome the two giants, 
Awah Muka and Ari Muka^ Being pressed by Abiasa, the 
king of Mandura arranged a combat between Pandu and 
-Narasoma. Narasoma used some charms. The young 
Pandu, on the other hand, used his Mrtasanjivani arrow and 
came off victorious. Narasoma’s sister was now given over 
.to the victor. He came with Kunti to his own capital, As- 
tina, where she became the mother of the Pandavas. Kun- 
ti s sister Patah was also in the train, of the ladies, who 
were proceeding to the capital of Paijdu. 

The last episode that closes this Wayang story is the 
meeting of Pan^u with the famous knight-errant Afigendara, ' 
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prince of Gendaridesa, who was travelling along with. 
his sister Angendari. As our hero got the better of the 
prince of Gendaridesa, the latter was constrained to give 
his sister to Pandu» who thus came home with four prin- 
cesses, viz*f Kunti, Patah, Madrin (sister of Narasoma) 
and Angendari. He gave his blind eldest brother the liberty 
of selecting one of these girls and his choice fell on the last.. 
Yamavidura selected Patah, and the remaining fell to the 
share of Pandu. The Wayang-story says that Destarata had 
150 sons by Angendari, the princess of Gendaridesa, 

There are also some lakons based on the Rdmayana. Dr. 
JuynbolP has discussed a few of them with some valuable 
results. A comparison of the Rama saweg wonten ing 
Mantildireja, for example, with Javanese and Malay texts 
has enabled him to state that the source of this lakon is the 
Rama Keling, Thje story of this work begins after the mar- 
riage of Rama. The Story of Legntama similarly gives an 
account of the earlier history of Sugriva and Suvali, while the 
Lemba sara ing negara guva k^skenda describes the episode 
of the buffalo. The Rama Tambakf Hanuman Data, Rama 
Candrung and the Bmho^ also belong to Wayang-stories of 
the Rama-cycle. Among other lakons, we find the Lahir^ 
Dasamuka, which describes earlier history and the birth of 
Dasamuka,^ f.e., Ravana. Nearly related to it is the 
Lahire Indrajit, which narrates how Dasamuka forcibly 
abducted a vidadari from Indra and how she bore him a son 
named Indrajit. Similarly, the lakon Dasamuka iapatmu 
describes how the pseudo-Mandudari was surrendered to 
Dasamuka. Here she is known as Devi Rago. The story 
of Lokapaluf on the other hand, handles the story of the 
defeat of king Visravana by Dasamuka. The fight of 
Sasrabahu with Dasamuka also forms the kernel of a lakon. 
fn the Babang Sumantri^ we come across a description of the 
battle between Dasamuka and the brothers of Sasrabahu,^ 

, 1 Biidragen T, L, VK,, dl. 54, pp. 501-565. 

2 This is equivalent to JDaiantuhha, 

3 Eor some of these lakons, vide Stnttei'heini, Mdma-legendem 
VLud Barm-reUefs in IndoneHen, 1924, p. 252. 
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There are some other lakons belonging to the Arjuna-saha'^ 
sravahu-cycle. 

It would appear from the above description that these 
lakons are of comparatively modern times and that they 
draw their main Inspiration from the later versions of the 
Ramayana, such as the Serat Ka^da, the Rama Keling, etc. 
Many lakons are now staged on the occasion of some feasts, 
e. g., the tm^J^efc-feast and the Pupak-pttsar feast T Such 
plays are known as Serat toawacan (^rivacan) or waosan. 
Those of comparatively earlier times are known as Serat 
kanda ringgit. The Bandung, which falls into this category, 
has been described by Prof. Vreede.^ 

With this review we bring our discussion on the main ' 
Wayang stories of the Indian Epic-cycle to a close. The 
Panji, Damar Wulan and the Amir Hamza cycles do 
not, strictly speaking, come within our '•purview, because, 
their sources have been traced elsewhere. To make the 
picture complete, however, we shall give a brief resume 
of other forms of Javanese Wayang shows, which are only 
partially related to Indian Epic-cycles. 

After the Wayang Purva developed a different type of 
show, called the Cedog, which, according to Serrurier, 
has to be placed during the palmy days of Majapahit. 
The meaning of the term is not clear. According to some 
scholars, Gedog means Torse’, because, Pahji, the hero 
of this show, bears titles which signify ‘horse’, e.g., Kuda 
Wanengpati, Undakan Wasengsari, Inu Jaran, etc. Some 
other explanations have been offered, but they are less 
satisfactory. Both the Wayang Purva and the Wayang 
Gedog use leather-puppets, whose shadows are projected 
on the canvas or screen. The hero of the latter is Raden 
Panji, the prince of Janggala, who is an embodiment of 
beauty and strength. He is particularly beloved of gods 
and women. The love-adventures of this prince with 

1 Bncijclopaedie van Nederland sell Oostrlndie^ Vo-1. IV^ 2nd ed., 
p. 397, 

2 Cat. van de Jav. en Mad. Mss., 1892^ p. 20 ff. 
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Devi Angreni, Candra Kirana ( Sekar Taji ) and other 
princesses, his fight with all sorts of kings, particularly the 
kings of the overseas, form the subiect of dramas staged 
at the Wayang Gedog, Here also we find the clowns?. 
Semar and his two sons. The dressing of the puppets 
in the Wayang Gedog, particularly the adornment, is. 
different from that of the Wayang Purva^^ The kxis is 
also used here for the first time. The main difference 
between these two shows is that while the Wayang Purva: 
draws its materials mainly from the Indian epics? the Wayang 
Gedog is primarily based upon the Panji-romances. 

The Wayang Kelitik or Karncil is not a shadow-play, but 
a puppet-show. The words are derived from the primary 
roots tik and cfl, which signify “little or trifling/’ And the 
title is appropriate, because, in the place of fantastic 
shadows cast on the screen, peoples see in these shows only 
little puppets. Thus the name of the show is derived from, 
the puppets and not, as in the first two cases, from the 
repertoire or the subject-matter staged. By making a four- 
sided opening in the middle of the canvas, these puppets are 
shown. Later on, the use of this canvas (l^elir dadal^an) 
was given up altogether. Some scholars are inclined to 
believe that this show originated in the Majapahit period. 
Be that as it may, the Wayang Kelitik has no religious back- 
ground and, sometimes it continues not only through nights 
but also through days. It has been mentioned in the Panji. 
poem Malaf, which cannot be later than c. 1500 A. D.’-^ 
The Wayang Kelitik deals with the Dqmar Wulan cycle. 
Damar Wulan is descended from the groom of the king of 
Majapahit and he is an . exact prototype of the other Don. 
Juan, viz,, Panji, The role of Semar and his sons is here 
performed by Sabda Palon and Naya Gengong, two servants 
of Damar Wulan." In this show, we have the music of 
Gamelan laras miring. 


1 Encyclopaedie van Nederlamisch Oost-Indies YoL lY 
p. 398. 

3 Tiidschrifi V, 1. T, dL 38, pp, 457-436. 


2ad ed., 
3 Ihid. 
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The same music is played in the Wayang Golek,* in 
which round and thick wooden puppets are used. Though 
the lower part of these puppets is covered with linen, the 
upper part generally remains bare* It has been conjectured 
that this show might be an imitation of the Po-tee-hz of the 
Chinese of South Fuh-kjen.^ It is popular in West Java and 
is based upon the stories of the Indian Epic cycle and the 
Damar Wulan cycle. ^ 

In the Wayang Topcng, masked persons appear in the 
role of puppets. It is accompanied by song, dance and 
music. The show appears to be as old as the shadow-play, 
because, it has not only been explicitly mentioned in the 
Middle-Javanese Panji-romance Malat (2/15), but also its 
existence in early times seems to be testified by the 
Adiparva, the prose-recension of the Brahmaj^dapurana, an 
inscription of 980 Saka, and the Ndgaral^rtdgama (66/5).^ 
Though Serrurier^ has sought to derive the origin of this 
show from India, there is no adequate ground for that 
conjecture. As a matter of fact, such shows were current 
among various primitive tribes, who had no contact with one 
another. This show is partly connected with religion, 
particularly with the performance of funeral rites. In this 
show, it is customary to play with Gamelan Salendro, 
When the number of masks was increased to 27, actors 
introduced in the show the Story of J aka SemaWung,^ A 
second story, viz. y J aka Bluwo^^ was introduced at the time 
of the foundation of Mataram, when the number of masks 
was increased to 40. Two other stories called Jaka Penjaring 


1 EncycloiMcdic van Ncdedandsch Oohf-lndie, YoL lY, 2ncl eel.,. 
P 400. 

2 Juynboll, CafuUnjus van liilha efhnagraphlsch museum- , dl. 
XTII (1918), pp. 177-203. 

3 Encyvlrrpaedie ran l^ederlandHcJi Oosi^Indie^ Yol. IV, 2ncl ed., 
p. 401. 

4 rijdsclmff F. I. T. L. VK., 1873, 11, p. 5. 

5 Internafioiudrs archiv filr Eihnogrardiie, Yol. XIY, pp. 50-03.. 

6 Ihid,^ pp. 63-65. 
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and Kuda Naravahsa were introduced in 1680 A. D. 
and 1749 A. D. respectively.^ Panji is the hero of this 
show. 

The Wayang Wong nearly corresponds to the drama of 
our own times. It developed in the middle of the 18th 
century A. D. under the auspices of Mangku Negara I. The 
appearance of men in the place of puppets was looked upon 
with some apprehension. It never became popular in Java» 
though it began to find some favour in royal quarters 
from 1881 A. D. onwards. The repertoire is principally 
borrowed from the Wayang Puroa.^ The Wayang Beber, 
however? is in sharp contrast to those described above. 
According to Serrurier and some other scholars, it betrays 
the original form of the Wayang. About it? we read in 
the Yrng-yai-sheng-Ian (1416), ‘‘There is a sort of men who 
paint on paper men, birds, animals? insects and so on ; the 
paper is like a scroll and is fixed between two wooden rollers 
three feet high at one side these rollers are level with the 
paper, whilst they protrude at the otherside. The man 
squats down on the ground and places the picture before 
him, unrolling oiie part after the other and turning it 
towards the spectators, whilst in the native language and in 
a loud voice he gives an explanation of every part ; the 
spectators sit around him and listen, laughing or crying 
according to what he tells them.**^ It is conducted without 
any musical Instrument. Before the show begins, the 
dalang burns frankincense, mutters a prayer and strikes 
cempala against a box. It presents scenes from all the 
cycles excepting probably the Amir Hamza cycle. The 
Wayang Beber had its parallel in the ancient Indian picture 
show-man. It appears, however, from the Mahdbhdqya of 
Patanjali (140 B.C.), the Mtidrarak^asa of Visakhadatta (Act I) 
and Sana’s Harsacariia that these two institutions are not 


1 pp. 67 

2 EnC'Udopaedie ' rdri Nederlundseh Ood-lndie^ Vol. IV, 2nd 

' eti., p. 402. ■ ^ 


Groenvdiclt, Votes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca, p. 53. 
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identical. Apart from the question of nomenclature, which 
differs widely in these two cases, ^ the Javanese show begins 
with some compulsory ceremonies, which are not suggested . 
in Indian works. It might be that the show went from India 
to Java, but in the present state of our knowledge it is not 
possible to be sure on this point. This show is seldom 
noticed in modern Java. 

Wayang shows went from Java to Bali. Dr. Van der 
Tuuk^ says, “The Balinese call Parva every prose composi- 
tion which has been worked up into a poetical form. Their 
Wayang or puppet-show is called Wayang Parva (or, 

. according to Balinese pronunciation : praou)... The Balinese 
ITayang is pagan and its heroes are those of the Arjuna^ 
vivaha, the Rdmayana^ the Bharaiayuddha, the Bhomak^vya^ 
in fact all the poems in which Indian heroes are the chief 
actors. “ The Balinese dalang borrowed his subjects 
directly from the poems and not from a paJzem or prose- 
extract. Mask plays also exist in Bali, though the subjects 
they handle are derived from the Middle-Javanese Rangga 
La toe and not, as in Java, from the Pahji-stories.^ According 
to some Scholars, the shadow-plays of Sumatra, Malacca 
and Riouv are derived from Java. The dalang is here 
called PaWangy which has been supposed to be a corruption 
of Pahyang. It corresponds to the Javanese term. The 
subjects of these shows are borrowed from the Malay 
Seri Rama and other writings like the Ken T ambnham 
Bidasariy etc. 

We thus come to the end of our studies on the Wayang 
literature of Java and Bali. The spirit of classical times has 
doubtless been preserved by these shadow-plays, but they 
have also been responsible for the re-orientation of many 
Indian epic stories. The greatest harm they have done is 

1 Cf. tlie terms, viz,, Yamiapatalca and Marlhha with the Javanese 
Be her, 

2 J. I?. A. S,^ New Series^ XIII, p. 49. 

S Encyclopaeclie van Nederlandsch Oont-Indie^ Vol. lY, 2nd ed., 
.p. 403. 
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that the suggestive symbolical character of many Indian' 
stories has been greatly lost in W at/ang-forms. But these 
are inevitable in a country which is situated far-off from 
India. The time-spirit and the temperament of peoples 
are also great factors in the curious presentation of Indian 
Epic heroes on the stages of Indonesia. These shows, at 
any rate, were very popular in Java. The Ramdt/ana-reliefs 
of the Panataran temple permanently bear the fantastic 
styles of W ay ang- figures and they stand in sharp contrast 
to the more hunmn and natural scenes of the Prambanan. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF JAVA AND BALI 


In this chapter we shall consider some works which 
stand either outside the Epic-cycle or whose themes are 
found in a large number of writings in Ancient India. In 
any case, it is not easy to determine the exact source of 
these works. And^ therefore, they can conveniently form a 
group by themselves. We shall begin our studies with 
the Smaradahanaf^ which, as we have seen before, has 
assumed enormous importance in connexion with the 
chronology of Old-javanese literature. It is further believed 
that the work throws some light on the problems of Panji- 
romances and on the personality of a king^ of ancient Java. 
The main contents of the story may be described as 
follows : — 

The first canto opens with an invocation to the Love- 
god Kama, which is also a glorification to the reigning 
king Kamesvara ( 1-6 ).^ The name of Mpu Dharmaja, 
author of this work, is mentioned in the seventh strophe. 
The main story of the Smaradahana, however, begins with 
the following strophe. It describes that in early times 
3iva went to perform Yoga-penances on Mount Meru 
under the shadows of a darsana-tree ( 8-10 ). The gods of 
heaven with 5akra at their head, the siddhas, rsis, gan- 
dharvas and apsaras, were much concerned at the 
depredations of the demon-king Nilarudraka, whose capital 
Senapura stood on the Southern foot of the Himalayas (11-14). 

1 Frieclerieli, Toodooplg versing van hot eiland Bali^ p. 19. 
Jiiynboll, Sirppl. Cat. Jav. en Mad. Mss., 61. I, pp. 137 fi:; Ibid., Vok 
n, p. 492; Vreede, Cat. van. de Jav. en Mad. IIss., p. 390; Tljdschnft 
T' . I. T, L. F7\., 61. 58j pip. 461 ff; dmaradaliana, ed. ■ R. ng. Dr. 
PoGibatjaraka, Bibliotheca Javaiiica, no. 3; Rassers, JDe Bandji 

pp. 136 ff. 

2 The numerajs indicate the number of Strophes. 
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The gods, on the advice of Brhaspati, sought the help of 
Kama, who was asked to awaken the love of ^iva for 
Parvati. The elephant-headed son, born of their union, they 
thought, would alone be able to bring about the fall of the 
demon-king (15-16). The poet then praises Brhaspati, 
who was versed in the Vedas and in the lore of Kutara- 
mantra, Canakya and Kamandaka (17). The gods 
accordingly repaired to the residence of Kama, which was 
a veritable palace of flowers. Its description continues up 
to the end of this canto ( 18-23 ). 

The second canto describes the arrival of the gods and 
the welcome accorded to them by Kama, the god of 
Love (I). Indra and Brhaspati impressed upon him the 
necessity of killing Nilarudraka. As Kama feared the 
wrath of Siva, the gods said that if the worst happens 
inspite of the mild^nature of jSiva, he could be revived by 
amrta (2-6). Kama, thus assured, went into the pavilion 
stretched out under an ^soi^a-tree, where Ratih, his wife 
was staying. The gods meanwhile left the palace of 
Kama (7-19). 

The following two cantos describe the separation of 
Kama and Ratih. The latter would not allow him to 
go inspite of the necessity of the gods. She feared 
that her beloved husband would not return to her 
anymore. The fifth song describes the departure of Kama 
to the accompaniment of gods and rsfs. In the next canto 
we find them on Mount Meru (I). With their arrival, a 
heavy thunderstorm broke out in unabated fury (3-4). 
They saw Nandisvara and Mahakala, two door- war dens 
of iSiva, who had distinct orders not to allow anybody in. 
After expressing good intentions for his arrival, Kama went 
in and saw (15) 3iva under a darsana-txee. 

The seventh canto describes the efforts of Kama to 
spoil the penances of &va. He discharged all his flower- 
arrows on him, but they became ornaments on the 
body of 3iva. His form now assumed double beauty 
(1-7). At last, he shot the most powerful oi^at/a-arrow, 
which struck him in the heart (1 1-12). The following canto 
continues the thfeme of the previous sarga. &va hit by 
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the arrow, immediately thought of Uma, the daughter of 
the mountain (I). He also observed that Kama with out- 
stretched bow was aiming at him for the second time (3). 
He expressed himself in his Rudra-form with five heads and 
thousand arms (8-10), Kama, who noticed the danger, called 
the gods for help ; but they left him in the lurch (11-12). 
Siva now focussed the fire of his third eye on Kama, who 
was gradually scorched to ashes (13-15). The soul of Kama 
went to heaven (23). 

The opening of the ninth canto breathes a melancholy 
tone (1-6). For fear of his own life, Indra wanted to turn 
back inspite of the remonstrances of Brhaspati, who asked 
him to lead a deputation to Siva (7-17). Their invocation 
to Siva forms the subject of the next two cantos. Being 
asked about the object of their arrival, Brhaspati craved 
forgiveness for Kama (1-4)^ and described the necessity 
which compelled the gods to take to that course (5-lOT 
Siva said that Kama would no longer move about in human 
form ; his body would be transformed into the finest 
elements (11-13). 

Indra then saw the body of Kama, which was not yet 
wholly burnt to ashes (3)^. The dying Love-god asked 
Indra to maintain the friendship that subsisted between them 
and requested him further to take charge of Ratih? his 
beloved wife (4-8). The seven rsis and Indra then turned 
back to their respective quarters (9-11). The next three 
cantos (XIV-XVI) are indecent. 

The seventeenth sarga, which contains only one strophe, 
describes the anguishes of Ratih, The next canto, however, 
opens (1-6) with a description of natural scenery, which is 
brought in sharp contrast with the sorrows of Ratih, A 
messenger of Indra arrived with the news of Kama’s death. 
She became senseless and thrice threw herself upon the 
floor (7-1 1), At last she addressed Brhaspati in piteous terms 
and held the gods responsible for the untimely death of her 
husband (1-9).^ Brhaspati then related the whole affair 


1 Canto XII. 

3 Canto XIX. 


2 Canto XIII. 
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leading to the burning of Kama and consoled her by pointing 
to the transitoriness of life, which was just like the wind- 
driven clouds (10-17). 

In the twentieth canto we find Ratih taking leave of gods 
to seek her husband through death. The deities lauded the 
proposal and blessed her (T8). The \raton was deserted 
now. Accompanied by Nanda and Sunanda, she traversed 
the beautiful landscape of Ilavrta, which lay at the Western 
foot of the Mahameru (9-13). The following sarga describes 
the morning when Ratih arrived there. She discerned the 
place where Kama was burnt and began to weep (1-13). Her 
sorrows found expression in words and these are described 
in canto XXII (1-17). The flickering embers had not 
yet died out and Ratih discovered the last mortal remains of 
Kama, which proclaimed eternal love for Ratih. She was 
invited to follow# him in death (18-21). In the first strophe 
df the twenty-third canto we find Siva, who was observing 
all these with eager affection. He allowed the fire to burn 
once more quickly and Ratih, with her maid-servants, 
plunged therein to die ( ( -8) . ^ The two spirits were thus 
united. But as they did not possess any material form, they 
sought contentment through Siva and Uma. The poet then 
describes the amours of the two, who were longing for each 
other in passionate love (cantos XXIV-XXVII). Uma became 
pregnant. 

The following canto opens with the story of the gods who 
were spinning out a trick to misshape the head of the un- 
born child (1-4). All gods went to Siva along with the great 
Airavapa elephant of Indra. When Uma saw the huge beast 
coming like a moving hill, she screamed in fear (5-8). The 
gods fearing the curse of Uma immediately fled. The 
consort of Siva bore thereafter an elephant-headed son, 

1 Similar scenes are described in maiij’- works of Java. A 
corresponding rite, viz., Hatia and Bela existed in Indonesia. Vide 
Asiatic liesearches VoL XIII, p. 185; also Crawfurd, Historn of the 
Indian Archipelago, Vol. 11 , p. 244ff; Essays relating to IndO’-Gliina^ 
2nd Series, Vol. II, pp. 146-151. 
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named Gana. As Uma was very crest-fallen over the birth 
of such a son, 3iva consoled her (9-15). The uneasiness of 
the demon-king of Senapura is described in the opening 
section of canto XXIX. He sent two spies to see if really 
a son was born to 5iva. When the news was confirmed, he 
ordered a general mobilisation of the demon-army {1~8). The 
invasion of the demons Is described in songs XXX-XXXL 
Everything was destroyed and the gods sought the help of 
Gana, who, though young, was transformed into a grown-up 
hero (canto XXXI). The vicissitudes of the war are descri- 
bed up to the thirty-sixth canto which describes the death 
of the demon-king. After the victory , the gods returned to 
heaven and held festivities to commemorate their triumph. 
After a short reference to these celebrations, the poet again 
touches the story of Kama and his wife in songs XXXVIII- 
XXXIX. Now it happened that while Uma and 3iva were 
wandering about Mount Meru, they saw the glowing ashes of 
Kama. Being asked about the incident, 3iva related the whole 
history to Uma and she realised that Kama was at the root 
of their mutual love. She, therefore, requested her husband 
to transform the ashes of Kama into the deity that he was. 
&va replied that the time was passed ; since Kama had 
already re-incarnated himself in Namusti (1-7). So also Ratih, 
who was re-born in princess Ratnavati, daughter of Vikrama- 
(ditya) of Ujjayim in Malwa. Her ashes still remain in the 
cloister of Taladhvaja (8). The second incarnation of Kama 
was king Satanisthana, famous under the name of Udayana, 
belonging to the race of the Pandavas (9). Ratih also split 
Up herself into two : one part became Basavada, daughter 
of C^ndrasena ; the other part became Ratnavali, daughter 
of Aryasuta Vikramabahu of Ceylon.^ As Ratnavali was 
found in the sea, she became known as Sagarika or 
Daughter of the Sea (10-11). Both of them were married to 
Udayana. In the thirteenth strophe, the poet shifts the 
scene to Java’s Middle-land in the south V*dak§ir2apaihe 

1 A similar anecdote is described in the Tantu Fanggelamn, p. 
141, Pigeand’js edition. ^ 
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Java madhyadeia'*) and incidentally mentions the “famous, 
book of Kumara” of Kasmir (14). As Kama re-incarnated . 
himself in Java, Ratih did not lag behind. Indeed, in 
Janggala she was “a flower among women” (15)» She was 
like the rays of the Moon and people called her Queen 
Kirana (f. e. rays). 

The next canto'^ describes king Kamesvara as an 
incarnation of Kama. The second strophe of this song 
speaks of Dahana as the wonder of the world (“Dahanamyt/a- 
parva dening jagat*'). The river which flowed by the town 
has been described as originating from “tears of the wives 
of killed enemies “(3). The fourth strophe describes Queen 
Kirana as the daughter of Vajadrava. The following few 
strophes narrate the pleasures and enjoyments of the royal 
pair. The fortieth or the last canto speaks of the poet and 
his work. The wqrk was also very popular in Bali.^ 

Before we take up the historical aspect of the present 
worki we shall try to determine the source from which it 
has borrowed its materials. In the Pamancangah kidungy 
it has been stated that the poet Dharmaja obtained his 
materials from the Candapurdna, which has been supposed 
to be a corruption of the Skctndapurdna/'^ Though the kernel 
of the story occurs in the Kumdrasambhava and some other 
works of Ancient India, the reference to the Sk.andapnrdna is 
rather interesting. But on comparison, we find that the texts 
of the Smaradahana and the Sl^andapurdna differ from each 
other in important detail. In the latter work, the story has 
been told in two places*^ Both in the Visiiukhanda as well 
as in the Mahesvarafchanda, the name of the demon appears 

1 Canto XXXIK. 

2 C. C. Berg, l)e Bliddeljtwaansche Flisforische Traditiej 1927^. 
p. 172. 

3 p. 173, footnote; SmamdahatiUt ed. R. ng. Dr. Poerbat- 
jaraka, Introd., p. IX; Y. d, Tmik, Kann-Balin. \¥dh. dl. II, pp. 

m-m. 

4 SkandapurdT^^nif Visnukhapde Vai^akhainasamahatmyam, 
Chaps. YIII-IX; also IVtahe^varakhande Kedarakhandata, chaps. XX- 
XXII. 
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as Tarakasura and not Nilarudraka. The author relates 
here the birth of Kumara and not Ganesa. The various 
incarnations of Kama, as described here, are not similar to 
those of the Smaradahana. Besides, Rati of the Shanda- 
purdna was dissuaded by a celestial voice from burn- 
ing herself along with her husand. ^ As a matter of fact, 
she was abducted by the demon ^amvara while she was 
performing penances.^ The name of the arrow which struck 
Siva is here Mohanakhya and not Visaya-^ These are 
sufficient arguments to prove the worthlessness of the 
information supplied by the k^dung regarding the source of 
the Smaradahana. 

As regards the historical aspects of the poem, we 
have already tried to prove that king Kamesvara of the 
poem is no other than king Kamesvara I. If the ex- 
pression ''SrUdnadharma maka puny a Jiuripnirdsih* ' is 
construed to mean that he is a lineal descendant of king 
Isanadharma, then this is a correct statement. If, on the 
other hand, it was the intention of the poet to describe 
him as the father of king Kamesvara, then he must be 
different from Sindok. Any way, this point does not 
help us in solving the knotty chronological problem of 
the Smaradahana. R. ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka^ has further 
tried to show that this Kamesvara and his wife Kirana 
ratu are the main players of the Panji-romances on the 
following grounds : — 

(1) In the sixth strophe of the first canto, we read, 
**Yan ring prang hita singha Vira tarandrjdpanji sureng 
mna”, t.e.. In war, you are the young alert lion-hero 
Apanji sureng rana. 

When the Panji-romances say that the husband of 

1 Jhid., ViRiiukhattcjam, chap. IX, verses 1-6. 

2 Ibid,, Mahe.4vara,khandam, chap. XXI, verses cf. also 

Visnujmranam^ 5/27; Khiln-'Rarivamsmn, chap. 166. 

3 In some inscriptions of Campa the name of the arrow appears 
as Sammohana. Vide R. C. Majnmdar, Champa, p. 174. 

4 Smaradahana, 38/15. 

5 Tijdschrift V, I. T. L. VK., dh LVITI, pp. 461-489. 
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Candrakirana is Raden Pafiji, and when we know that 
ratu Kirana is the wife of king Kamesvara I who is also 
known as Panji or better Apahji, it appears probable that 
Kamesvara I is the Raden Pahji of Javanese traditions. 

(2) Pahji is a veritable Don Juan such as the name 
of Kamesvara also signifies. 

(3) It is also noteworthy that Moon-symbols are used 
in the inscriptions of Kamesvara I . 

Let us see how far these points are tenable. We 
are inclined to believe that the first argument by itself 
does not support the hypothesis of Dr. Poerbatjaraka. 
If the statement was intended for comparison, it fails to 
establish the identity of the two. Dr. Poerbatjaraka ’s point, 
however, gains some support from elsewhere and on differ- 
ent grounds. In a Malay story/ the epithet of king 
Kamesvara, viz,, Apahji sareng rana, also appears as 

f' 

the epithet of Ino, who is described there as Snrengrana 
Panji Kusuma Indra. When taken together, these points 
seem to carry some weight. But the Panji-romances 
furnish some difficulties. In them we find that Raden 
Pahji is the crown-prince of Janggala (Koripan) and his be- 
loved Candrakirana is the princess of Daha. As we have 
seen before, a different account is given by the Sma- 
radahana. Dr. Poerbatjaraka has sought to explain this 
anomaly by doubting the veracity of traditions. But why 
should we question them when we find that Pahji is 
systematically presented as the crown-prince of Janggala 
and Candrakirana as the princess of Daha? So the gulf 
between Smaradahana and the Pahji-romances can not 
be bridged on these grounds. 

Let us now take up the second argument. It is quite 
true that Pahji is a veritable Don Juan — a great lover of 
women. But it would not be a good argument to 
connect him with king Kamesvara merely on the strength 
of the name. Besides, the adventures of both the Ka- 
mesvaras are wholly unknown to history. And Pahji^ 

1 0/. Bassers, De Fandji Boman^ p. 140^ 
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: without them, is a miserable figure in the romantic literature 

i of Indonesia. Dr. Rassers^ remarks further that, according to 

^ the poem, Kamesvara’s wife is known among the people as 

j Kirana only. This implies that Kirana was not her usual 

; name. Moon symbols, however, may be of some help in 

f establishing the identity of king Kamesvara with Panji^ 

: ‘'about whose Moon-character there can not be any doubt- 

It is equally significant that these same inscriptions mention 
neither Kamesvara I nor Kamesvara 11 as incarnation of 
t the Love-god Kama. As a matter of fact, a record 

1107 ^aka describes Kamesvara as an incarnation of 
Trivikrama, i.e-, Visnu. Thus, while the constructive 
effort of R. ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka is laudable enough, 
it does not remove our difficulties. It may be possible 
that Kamesvara I is the hero of Panji-romances, but with the 
materials at our disposal, we cannot be definite about it. 

There are some other names in the Smaradahana which - 
find explanation from Indian history and literature. Dr. 
Poerbatjaraka*^ has already pointed out that by Udayana 
.the poet probably meant the well-known king of Vatsa, who 
was imprisoned by Candasena,* king of Ujjayim. He was 
ultimately freed by Yaugandharayana. The adventures of 
king Udayana are vividly narrated in the Svapnavasavadatta, 
.attributed to Bhasa^ and in the Kathdsaritsdgarah of Soma- 
deva. He is also the hero of the Ratndvali. In the present 
worki king Udayana has been described as the king of 
Hastina- We also read in the Kathdsaritsdgarah, "This lord 
of Vatsa is sprung from the Pandava race and the whole 
earth is his by hereditary descent, as also the city named of 
the elephant; i, e., Hastina. The name of Candamaha- 

1 Rassers, Ue Funclji Homan, p. 302. 2 p. 200. 

3 Tijcischrift F. I. T. L. TTiL, dl. LVIll, i:,p. 48off. 

4 It should be V(in(}amal\fiMuia, 

5 Dr, Poerbatjaraka has committed a mistake liere. Because, the 
adventures of Kandarpaketii are described in the VasamdafM. of 
Bubaudhn, and not the adventui'es of king Udayana. 

6 KaHuisanUagamh, Tr. Tawiiey, YoL I, p. 101 j cf. Ihid. pp 
268, 269, 270, etc. 
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sena has been transformed here into Candrasena and the 
name of Vasavadatta appears as Vasavada. It is true that 
Vasavadatta is the wife of Udayana and the account of their 
roma.ntic elopement has formed the theme of many poets* 
Kalidasa/ for example, refers to ^^Udayanakcithd-kovid- 
grdmavrddhan,^* i. e., old men of villages expert in the tales 
of Udayana. Ratnavali, too, is a princess of Ceylon and 
she is the second wife of king Udayana. After her ship- 
wreck, she became famous under the name of Sagarika. 
Her father, according to the joint-testimony of the Smara'* 
dahana and the Sanskrit Raindvalty ^ is Vikramavahu. 

From the tenth and the eleventh canto of this work, it 
appears that the writer, like Yogisvara, was thoroughly 
conversant with Saiva doctrines. It is possible that both of 
them subscribed to this faith. The theme of the present 
work was very p9pular in Greater India. It has not only 
been described in the inscriptions of Campa, ^ but has also 
been vividly represented in the reliefs of Angkor Vat and 
Bayon in Cambodia/ The scenes depicted in the last two 
structures are almost identical* In the lower part of the 
relief, we find Kama discharging his arrow of sugar-cane to 
Siva, who has been represented in the upper part of the 
panel with rosary and knotted locks. We find Uma in the 
neighbourhood of ^iva and also notice a servant bearing 
irisula or trident. The next scene depicts the burnt deity 
in the lap of Rati. It appears, however, that the tradition 
of the Khmer artists and of Dharmaja, the writer of the 
Smaradahana, was not identical. 

The kakawin Luhdfha^a,® which we propose to discuss 
now, has been written in pure Old-Javanese. The hero of 
the poem is Lubdhaka, who is a nisada or hunter by profes- 

1 Meghadutem j purvameghah, 31* 2 Act IV. 

3 E. C. Majuiiidar, Olmnpci^ pp. 174-175. 

4 B. C. A, I., 19U-’12, p. 197, pi. XXVI, B. 232. 

5 Juynboll, Buppl, Cat, Jav, en Mad, Ess,, dl. I, p. 157,* Van 
der Tuuk, Kawi-BaUn. Wdh,, VoL III, p. 807; Brandes, Beschrijmng 
dev Jav, Bal. en Sas, Ess. 'd. dr. Van der Tuuh, Vol II, pp. 126-129, 
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sion. In Sanskrit, the name of the title^hero itself signifies 
a hunter and, therefore, the selection of the name by the 
poet probably implies the poor equipment of the author in 
Sanskrit. The story runs as follows. In a pitch-dark night, 
hunter Lubdhaka had seated himself on the branch of a 
Kz7t)a-tree out of extreme fear. Under the shade of the tree, 
there was a holy 3ivalinga. The weight of his body coupled 
with his convulsions of fear brought down some leaves on 
the holy lihga below. Though this happened without his 
knowledge, the act sufficed to secure him a passport to 
heaven. After his death, there was a tussel over his soul 
between the followers of Yama and ^iva and this is 
described in cantos XX-XXIX. At last the followers of 
^iva succeeded in releasing his soul from the clutches of 
their opponents. The name of the poet, Mpu Tanakung, 
appears from the thirty-eighth canto. ^ 

It is difficult to trace the source of the present work. 
It cannot be expected that we shall find the name of the 
hunter as Lubdhaka in parallel Indian stories. As a matter 
of fact, in the SivapurdTiam,^ Rurudraha is the name of the 
hunter. In the Bengali recension of the Mahdbhdraia by 
Kasirama Dasa,^ the name of the hunter appears as Susvara. 
In the former version of the story, Fi7oa-leaves fell on the 
^ivalinga not out of convulsions of the hunter, but on 
account of his attempt to kill a roe. The story also occurs 
in some other Pauranic works, but the outline makes a wide 
departure from that of the above three works. 

The work has its problem of dates. In the begining of 
the poem, we read, “Sang hyang ning hyang amurti nzs^aZa,*’ 
and this may refer to the Love-god Kama,^ One may even 
conjecture that the phrase refers to king Kamesvara^ This 
hypothesis seems to receive some support on two grounds. 
According to the Balinese tradition, a certain Mpu Tanakung 
is the brother of Dharmaja, the writer of the Smaradahana^ 

1 J fldnasamhita^ Chap. 74. 

2 Ed. D. 0. Sen, Maliablidrata^ Santiparva, p, 909, 5th edition. 

3 Tijdschnjt V, I. T, L. TK., dl. LVII, p. 518. 
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We have tried to prove before that the latter kakawin was 
composed in the reign of Kamesvara L Now, if the writer 
of the Luhdhaka is identical with the writer of the Vrtta-^ 
sancaya^ he must have flourished in the second quarter of 
the twelfth century A. D., when the kakawin of Dharmaja 
was composed. According to the W aioatelian reference, 
again? the Lubdhak^^ was composed in 1128 A. D. So, two 
independent testimonies and the Balinese tradition lend 
their support for placing it in the reign of Kamesvara I. 
More explicit internal evidence, on the other hand, goes to> 
show that the work could not have been composed before 
1222 A. D. Unless these latter references are proved to be 
spurious, we shall regard this Tanakung to be a different 
person from the author of the Vrttasancayaf as we have 
already suggested. ^ 

Let us now t^e up the story of Sutasoma, which is also- 
known as Purasadasanta,^ Purusada, a demon, who had 
imprisoned all kings of Baratavarsa (Bharatavarsa) and 
had conquered the ratu Darma was ultimately overcome by 
Sutasoma and his relative Prabu Maketu. Sutasoma is an 
incarnation of Bodhisattva and his adventures have been 
described in the work. This story is widely distributed in 
the lands of Eastern Asia. We find the story not only in 
India, but also in Tibet, China, Japan, Java and some other 
places of the Indian Archipelago, This curious legend of the 
cannibal king Saudasa has been worked out to preach the 
gospel of the Mahay anist school, though its doctrines have 
also been tinctured with traces of Saivism. On foL 120a,. 
we find, ^‘The god Buddha differs not from Siva, the king of 
gods.'* Again, **The nature of Jina and the nature of 5iva 
are one ; they are distinguished and yet the same being.”^ 
Such passages betray the compromising spirit of the tenets, 
of Buddhism and ^aivism, which led to the development of 

1 tTuynbolI, Suj^pL Cat. Jai\ en- Mad. Ehs.^ dl. I, pp. 140 ff; 

Friedericli, Voorloopig versjag van> liet eiland BaU, p. 20. 

2 VideiN. J, Krom, Borobtiiur, Vol. II, p. 299; ci, also Kern^ 

Versp7'eide Geschriften^ IV, pp. 149-177. 
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the ^iva-Buddha cult. They have been further worked out 
into a peculiar synthesis of Hinduistic Trinity and the 
Dhyanibuddhahood of the Northern church. Thus we find 
Aksobhya as Isvara, Ratnasambhava as Brahma or the 
creator, Amitabha as Mahamara (Mahadeva) and Amogha- 
siddhi as Visnu. Dr. Krom^ observes quite correctly that the 
peculiarity of the arrangement lies in the fact that Siva has 
been represented twice, evidently to fit a set of four into a 
set of three. When the cannibal Saudasa was converted 
into a monk, Sutasoma recommended to him the worship of 
Vajrapani, “the lord of the air.” The author also refers to 
‘Japa-yoga-siddhi,’ which may belong either to the Buddhist 
or Brahmanical school of Tantrism. We see thus that the 
story of Sutasoma in the Old- Javanese literature is a curious 
synthesis of Mahayana and Brahmanical philosophy of the 
fourteenth century A. D. ^ 

Dr. Watanabe^ writes^ “It is an important and interest- 
ing fact that we can trace this story so far back as the Vedic 
age. Vestiges are found not only in many commentaries, 

but even in the Rgveda itself The story, commencing 

with the Vedic age, reaches to the later time of the Puranas, 
with various tendencies and features representing the litera- 
ture of different periods. It was a common property to the 

poets of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism.” The 

story is not only preserved in the Ramdyana, the Maha- 
bhdrata, the Visnupurdna, etc., but also in at least twenty- 
one texts of the Buddhist literature of India, China and 
Tibet. As the evolution of the story has been consummate- 
ly traced and the frame- work thoroughly analysed by Dr. 
Watanabe and Prof. Kern,^ we do not think it necessary to 
dwell upon these points any longer. For our present pur- 
pose, it is necessary to bear in mind that ‘ ‘in the later form 
of the Kalmasapada legend, the Buddhists received a consi- 
derable influence from the Mahdbhdrata.'* ^ 

1 Op. n't., p. 300. 2 J, P. T. S., 1909, p. 238.. 

3 IhkJ,, p. 240. 

4 Of. Versiireide Gescltriffeii^ VoL III, pp. 123 ff. 

5 J. 1\ T. S,, 1909, p. 290. 
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Dr. Kern^ thinks that the story of Sutasoma was origina- 
lly a nature-myth, which gradually developed into an 
edifying story with a moral. According to the same 
scholar, again, the legend is not based on the myth of a 
Sun-eclipse but on a Moon- eclipse. His reason for that 
conjecture is that the main interest of the story is created by 
Kalmasapada holding Sutasoma, who is released soon 
afterwards. Now, Kalmdsa is verily a synonym for tamas, 
r.e., darkness ; the term pada may signify either ‘feet’ or 
‘rays.’ Similarly, the name ‘Sutasoma’ may mean the soma 
pressed or the begotten Moon. In many texts, the name of 
Kalmasapada is not explained at all. Dr. Kern says that 
when men could no more comprehend the idea of the myth, 
some, narrator took up the name and explained it as 
‘spotted feet,’ and in illustration thereof discovered a little 
story such as we find in the Rdmdyaiya and the V isnupurdna. 
The traces of the '‘myth, however, persisted in many places 
of the legend. In the Jdiakamdld, for example, the child 
has been described as lovely as the Moon. The Jayaddisa- 
Jdtakci (no. 513) and the Mahdbhdrata ^re supposed to be 
more explicit on this point. In the former text, the king 
of Kampilla, released from the man-eater, has been 
described as Moon released from the clutches of Rahu. On 
these grounds, Dr. Kern supposed that the story of Sutasoma 
.originated from a nature-myth. 

We are sorry to strike a dissentient note on this point. 
It is clear that while the Brahmanical authors re-oriented the 
story to prove the supremacy of the first Varna y the 
Buddhists and the Jains adopted it for the propagation of 
their respective creeds. But in the earliest form of the 
legend, it had, we think, not only a historical or semi- 
historical background, but might even have some connexion 
with the story of the rape of Soma, as given in the Rgoeda,^ 
Many names of the Sufusoma-legend find explanation in 
Vedic thought. Further, the internal evidence of different 
texts furnishes some details which run counter to the nature- 

1 X'erspreide GtsclmjUn^ Vol. pp. 123, 146, 147, 

2 4/26/27. 
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myth theory of Dr. Kern. In Indian mythology, Rahu is 
doubtless described as a demon, but he does not possess 
two wings. In a large number of texts, a demon of such 
description captured Sutasoma.^ Dr. Watanabe says^ that 
this special form of the demon is rare in old Buddhist writings. 
Besides, it is well-known to students of Sanskrit literature 
that a man coming out of danger is generally described by 
writers as Moon free from the clutches of Rahu. So the 
.Rahu-myth theory of Dr. Kern does not stand on a sure 
ground and different interpretations are possible. As regards 
Kalmasapada, our difficulties rather multiply than decrease. 

. It is noteworthy that in some of the oldest versions of the 
Sutasoma legend, the Older Sarny nktdvaddna for example, 

. the name of Kalmasapada does not occur and his place has 
been occupied by other persons. Apparently his name was 
introduced at a later period to explain the curse-motif or 
cannibalism of Saudasa. In the Nirtikta and the Sarvdnu- 
Jernmam, the name signifies the followers of Sudasa. In the 
older Chinese Avadanas and in the Pali Jatakas, the name 
is conspicuously absent. Dr. Watanabe suggests that 
they were compiled at a time when the name of 
Saudasa was not yet taken as an individual name of 
Kalmasapada.'^ The latter name is, therefore, a late inven- 
tion and as such, its etymological explanation cannot afford 
us any help in support of the above theory. As a matter of 
fact, we can add another etymological explanation to the 
two of Dr. Kern. The name of Kalmasapada may as well 
mean ‘one partaining to the locality of Kalmasa.’ When 
such different interpretations are possible, is it possible to 
be sure on the nature-myth origin of the story ? Dr, Kern 
has apparently relied too much on metaphors and etymo- 
logical explanations of names, which are not a sure guide 
in such cases. 

1 Of. MahapmjniVmmmiffisastra, SamyulddvadCina^ Shnhasau^ 
’^ddsamd Asa b ho k s<i n i vri f } , Do m a muk dvaddna, 

2 J. T. 1909, p. 290. 

3 Ibid, 
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According to Dr. Friederich,'*' the legend is based upon: 
the Kefak^parva. The author himself admits that the 
theme of his kakawin has been borrowed from a Bandha- 
kavya. As the story of Sutasoma is scattered in various texts 
of Eastern Asia, it is not easy to identify the work men- 
tioned by the poet. Evidently, the source of the Old- 
Javanese recension cannot be derived from the Tibetan, 
Chinese or Japanese versions of the story, as the names of 
the Javanese text do not betray the influence of these 
places. The writer of this work was Mpu Tantular, who also 
may be credited with the authorship of the Arjunavijaya^ Both 
these works mention Ranamangala (called Bhre Pandan Salas 
in the Pararaton), son of Sotor, who appears to be a great 
patron of the poet.^ It is clear, therefore, that these books 
were composed in the reign of Hayam Wuruk, also known 
as Bhatara Prabhu, Rajasanagara and Sang Hyang wekasing 
Sukha. The poem was popular in the island of Bali. Cod. 
4526 of this work has been written in Balinese character 
with interlinear Balinese translation. Several cantos of the 
legend have been rendered into Balinese in the fragmentary 

Cod. 4527. 

Let us now take up the kakawin Krsndyana. This work 
was composed in the reign of Varsajaya, whom we have 
identified with the well-known Javanese king Jayavarsa. An 
inscription of 1104 A. D. stands against the name of the 
latter. As a record of Kamesvara I has probably to be re- 
ferred to 1116 A. D.^, the date furnished by the Wavoatelian^ 
viz., 1119 A. D,, does not appear to be acceptable for this 
work. In the sixty-third canto of the Kr^ndyana, 
we read that its author, Mpu Triguna, stood in the same 


1 VooTloopig venlag van liet eilancl Bali^ p. 20. 

2 K. J. Krom, Kindoe-Javaanschc Gefichiecloii^ pp, 381, 420 j 
Brandes-Krom, Fararaton, p. 160; TijdscJivifi F. I, T. L, TK.^ dl. 
LVII, p. 520. 

3 N. J. Krom, op, cit.^ pp. 285‘-286; Tijdsclmft V. I. T. L, VK., 
di, LYIII, pp. 479-483. 
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relation to king Var§ajaya as the court-poet Kanva to 
Airlangga.^ 

The contents of this kakawin^ relate to the love-affairs 
of Krsiia and Rukmini. The latter was the princess of 
Kundina and daughter of Bhismaka and Prthukirtti, who had 
betrothed her to Jarasandha, the king of Cedi. According 
to the joint-testimony of the Visnupurdnam^ and the Haru 
vamsam,^ of which the latter offers a detailed account of the 
story the princess Rukmini was sought by Jarasandha not for 
himself but for ^isupala. The princess passionately loved 
Krsna, who foiled the proposed marriage by carrying 
off Rukmini. Her brother Rukma and the mighty 
Cedi king could ill brook the triumph of Krsna, whom they 
challenged to a fight. In the end both of them were worsted 
and» were it not for the timely intervention of Rukmini, her 
brother would have paid the penalty with his life for backing 
the Cedi king. Thus the longing couple ^ were united in 
wedlock. The work also furnishes a list of the ten foremost 
wives of Krsna, — wives, whose number according to Indian 
and Javanese tradition is 16000 . Towards the close of the 
book, the author bursts into a rapture over the gorgeous 
scenery of Dvaravati and narrates some erotic scenes which 
are hardly absent in any Kawhw orh.. 

Four scenes from the Ktsr^dyana have been represented 
at the temple of Ca^di Jago.^’ Similarly, the temple at 
Panataran not only preserves Rdmdyana reliefs, but also 
scenes from the above-mentioned kakawin, which we find 
portrayed in the second terrace, 


1 Tiidschrift F. I. T. L. VK., dl. LYII, pp. 515 ff. ; N, J. Krom, 
0T>. cit.j p. 285. 

2 Juynboll, S'tippJ. Cat, lav. en Mad. Bss,, dl. I, p. 156. 

3 Part V, Cliap. 26. 

4 KhiJa Earimm^iam (VipiiQ'^arvan)^ Chaps. 116-117, 

5 Brandes, Tjandi Bjacjo^ p. 77. 

6 Cf. N. J. Krom, Inleiding Eindoe-Iavaansche Kunsf^ cll. II, 
pp. 250-269; also, Tijdschrift F. I. T. L. VK., di. 64, pp. 196-206; Eat, 
Bat. Gen.^ dl. 39, p. 135. 
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Let us now turn from this work to the kakawin Kdlayava- 
ndntaka, the main theme of which was known to Mpu 
Kanva in the beginning of the eleventh century A. D. Thus, 
we read in the Arjunavivaha : — 

^‘In the battle-field was fallen the demon-king. 
Destroyed by the Fire-arrow^ with all his followers 

and vehicles, 

Just as Kalayavana was once reduced to ashes. 

At the moment sage Mucakunda cursed (him)^,” 

Dr. Brandes says^ that the legend reminds one of the 
beginning of the kakawin Harma/nsa. We propose to study 
this Katoi-work now. Cod. 5095 of this poem runs into 34 
cantos and they may be described^ in the following 
manner : — 

It opens with the story of Visnu and the king of dragons 
(Uragendra)t who incarnated themselves respectively in 
Krsna and Valadeva. Their object was to punish the 
demons who were vitiating the Prabhasatirtha. After descri- 
bing the fight between Krsna and Kansa, in which the latter 
was killed, the poet takes us to the five following songs (ITVl) 
which describe the grandeur of Dvaravati and Madhura 
(Mathura). The seventh canto introduces to us the demon 
Kalayavana, who resorted to hard austerities at Gokarna with 
the object of avenging the death of Kansa. His penances 
extorted the admiration of Bhairavi, who was pleased to make 
him invincible in war. Armed with this boon, he invaded 
Dvaravati and carried all before him. This mighty clash 
has been narrated in the following six cantos (VIII-XIII), 
Krsna was aware of the boon of Bhairavi and, therefore, he 
had recourse to a stratagem to bring about the downfall of 
the monster. Pursued by Kalayavana, he entered into the 
hermitage of Mucakunda. The ascetic, who felt disturbed, 
scorched the hideous' monster with the fire of his eyes. Thus 
the mission of Kr§na and Valadeva was satisfactorily 
fulfilled. Towards the closing portion of the work, the 

1 28/1. 2 Op, cht^j p. 78. 

3 Juyjibo-lJ, SuppL Cat, Jav, en Mad, dL I, PP* lo4-15o. 
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author describes how Subhadra eloped with Arjuna while 
the Andhakas and the Vrsnis were making festivities on the 
Raivata-hilL Though Valadeva first objected to this marriage, 
he gave his consent later on and the nuptial ceremony was 
duly performed with a display of Topeng, expressed here by 
the term Raket, The work ends with, *Iti kcik<^toin Kalaya- 
vandntak.a Krsnavijaya samdpta/ 

In the Koravdsrama,^ the theme of the above poem has 
been succinctly summed up. It represents Kalayavana as 
Brahma’s son, who used to devastate Dvaravati by eating up 
its inmates. The episode of Mucakunda also occurs here, 
but his name has been corrupted into Mrtyukunda. Among 
Sanskrit works, the story occurs in the Visnupurdnam,^ the 
Harioamsam/'^ etc. Dr. Juynboll^ held that the work was 
extant in Java in the thirteenth century A. D. just because 
the episode has been depicted in the reliefs of Candi Turn- 
pang and Panataran. As popular traditions have an 
alternative claim, there is no reason why artists must follow 
the kakawin for the execution of their work. Provisionally, 
however, we accept the thirteenth century A. D. as the date 
of this kakawin. 

Let us now take up the kakawin Rdmavijaya,^ an Old- 
javanese work of sixty- three cantos. The poem offers an 
account of the disappointed lover Angaraparna (spelt as 
Angaparna), whose unreturned love flowed for Indra Renuka, 
the girl of his dream. In course of time she was married to 
Jamadagni, to whom she bore a son of the name of Parasu- 
rama.^‘ Angaraparna, now blind with anger, devised means 
to wreck vengeance on Jamadagni with the help of Arjuna 
Sahasravahu. Parasurama sought the help of Indra. In the 

1 T.G.T, Pigeand, IJe Tantxi ranggelamn, 1924, p. 337. 

2 Part V, chap. 23, 

3 liliila HaHvamiam, chap. 114. 

4 Suppl. Cat, Jav, en Mad, dl. I, p. 155. 

5 Ibid.j pp. 169-160; Dr. Van der Tmik, Kaivi-Balin. Wdh,^ dl. 
I, pp. oOO, 782. 

6 cf, VisTtupuTdriam.^ part IV, chap. 7. 
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ensuing fight, the party of the former was destroyed* ^ Among 
the allies? who came to render succour to Arjuna Sahasra- 
vahu, we find such interesting names as : Methila (Mithila), 
Sindapati ^Sindhupati), Angaraja, Kasindra, Kasmira 
(Kasmira), Kamboja, Kalin ganatha, Darssananatha, Cedi- 
raja, Bahlikadhipa (Vahlikadhipa), etc. 

The story of the Churning of the Milk-sea is suggested in 
the sixth, thirty-second and thirty “third cantos of the present 
work, thus betraying the influence of the Mahdbharata.^ 

Tentatively, we accept this kakawin as a work of the 
thirteenth century A. D. 

A poem of the name of Prtuvijaya (Prthuvijaya ?) 
stands against the name of a certain Astaguija. The name 
of the poet reminds one of the name of Triguna and 
Monaguna. The work handles the subject of the Brahma^da- 
ptiratia. Dr. Krc^m^ thinks provisionally that the work may 
be assigned to the Kediri period. Similarly, the work 
Narakamjayaf which agrees with the earlier stories of the 
BhomakflOya, has to be referred to the reign of one 
Kamesvara. It is not clear if he should be identified 
with the first or the second king of that name.^ Let us now 
take up the Bhomalidvya'' — a kakawin that has exerted 
a pronounced influence on the history of Old- Javanese 
literature and supplied materials to the stages of Indonesia* 
According to Dr. Juynboll? the work Colon Arango composed 
in 1462 Saka, has put the dialogue of Krsina and Narada 
of the Bhomakavya into the mouths of Airlangga and 
Bharadha. . * 

The name of the book has been derived from Bhoma or 

1 (‘f, Ihid.j part IV, chap. 11. 

2 r/. duynholl, op. ciL, p. 160. 

3 Uindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis, p. 

4 Ibid, 

6 Verhand. Bat. Genooi.^ din. XXIX, XXIV; Raffles, Risiory 
of Java^ Vol. I, p. 388; Vreede, Cat. van de Jav. en Mad. Rss.^ 
pp. 391-392; Juynboll, op. pp. 128ff; cf. also Tijdschrift V. I. T. 
1. VK., dl. XXI, pp. 91ff. 
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Bhauma, also known as Narakasura* His father was Visnu 
and his mother was Prthivi or Earth. Through his mother’s 
name, he also became famous as Mahisuta, Ksitisuta, Mahija, 
Ksitija, etc. His demoniac figure inspired the awe of all 
peoples and kings felt the weight of his arms. Indra, the 
king of gods, could not prevail against him and was 
compelled to seek shelter with Visnu. The latter gladly 
consented to kill the mighty demon, his son, in his incarna- 
tion of Krsna. Because, as he says himself in the Bhagavad- 
gitd'^, “Whenever religion is in danger and sins are trium- 
phant, I lose no time in re-incarnating myself.” So Bhoma 
was killed by being lifted up from the earth, which could 
constantly re-invigorate him. 

The work was written by Mpu Bradah, a Buddhist 
author. It is interesting to note that the subject handled 
by him has been borrowed from the Brahmanical, and not 
the Buddhist, literature of India. Raffles^ mentions a Javanese 
recension of the work under the name of Buma Kalatana^a 
or Embaiali. It appears that the former name is a corrup- 
tion of the Bomantakciy which, when restored to its Sanskrit 
form, should correspond to Bhumdntak.a, The work has a 
Malay recension under the name of Hiko.iat Sang Samba, 
which, however, differs on many points from the Katoi^ 
recension of Java’L If the testimony of the Prastuti ning 
has to be believed, the Bomdntalia was composed 
by Mpu Riserangan. If he is not the same writer as Mpu 
Bradah, Borndnia^a should be a different work handling the 
same subject. Dr. JuynbolT has adduced no reason for 
identifying these works. Winter^ mentions two works, viz-, 
Bomaniara and Bomantalia, of which the first describes the 
birth, and the second the death, of Boma (z. e., Bhauma). 

14/7. 6 op. cit, 

3 Tijclschrift V. J, T, L. VK., dl. XXI, pp. 91ff; aLo E^isays 
relailticj to Indo-Chma, Second Series, Vol. II, pp. 13-14. 

4 JuyiiboJ], Supid. Cat. Jav. cn Mad. dl. IT, p. 286. 

, 5 Op. cit- 

6 Jnjaiboii quoting dav. Zammspraken 1, 354; Vreede, Cat* 

de Jav. en Mad, JJs.s., p. 392. 
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Accoraing to him, the author of the first work is Mpu: 
Kalangon and that of the second is Mpu Bodaguna. The 
Bhomakavya was doubtless very popular in the island of Bali, 
as appears from many Balinese translations of the poem. 

The main subject of this poem occurs in different Sans- 
krit texts of India^, though the details are not identical in 
many cases. According to Dr. Kern, the Bhomakaoya has to 
be dated after the Old- Javanese Ramdtjajia, which he assigns 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. And 
accordingly, this work is placed by him in the fourteenth 
century A.D. Dr. Van der Tuuk^, however, assigns it to 
the reign of KdmesVara on the ground that the first verse of 
the Bhomak^vya runs as Murtt Sang Hyang Manobhu, which, 
we think, may not necessarily refer to Kamesvara. As a 
working hypothesis, we may accept the date of Dr. Kern. 

The work hitherto transcribed as Anggasiyaparva^ , should, 
according to Dr. Gonda,^ be read as Agastyaparva^ It 
betrays the influence of the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, 
the Niti and the cosmogonical literature of Ancient India. 
There are some corrupt Sanskrit verses in the work, but 
their number, according to Dr. Pigeaud, is less than that 
of the Brahmdndapnrdria. The work opens in characteristic 
Pantdnic way with a dialogue between Drddasyu (Drdha- 
syu) and his father Angghastya (Agastya). The former 
queried about the origin of the world and the latter narrated 
the incidents connected with the Mahdpralaya (Great 
Destruction) when all beings perish excepting Bhatara 
Sadasiva, ® who creates again. The origin of Brahma and 

1 J\I(ih<V)fiarata^ I, 65; 11 , 9; III, 12; III, 142; Yimiipuranam, . 
part V, cliap. 9; Khila-Harivamhm, chap. 121. 

2 c/. Tijchchrift V. L T, L, VK., dl. LVII, pp. 517-513. 

3 T.G/r. Pigeaud, I)e Tmfu BanggeUmm, 1924, pp. 319-326; 
Juyniboll, op, cH,^ pp. 170if; Bijdragen T, L, FK., 1933, dl. 90, pp. 
329ff. 

4 Bijdraoen T, L, FK., 1933, dl. 90, p. 340. 

5 In Indonesia, according to one writer, this is also a name of 

Brahma. Vide^ Bsmys to Indo-Ohina, Second Series^ Vol.. 

II, p. 137. 
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Visnu has been traced to Caturbhuta {viz*, akdsa, vdyu, 
prthivl and tejas) and the egg. Brahma has been 
described as responsible for the creation of the Prajapatis, 
Sanaka, Nandana, Sanatkumara, Bhyasa (Vyasa), Brah- 
marsis, Manus and the Pitaraf^h). Drddasyu then questioned 
about the ten Brahmarsis, viz,, Daksya (Daksa), Marici 
(Marici), Ruci, Nilalohita {Nila°), Bhrgu, Atri, Angira, 
Pulaha, Kratu and Vasista (Vasistha). This list appears 
to have been confused both in Java as well as India, 
because, neither the names nor their arrangements are iden- 
tical in all works/ The creation of Marici from Brahma’s 
eye naturally reminds one of a similar description in the 
Manusamhiid,^ The author then traces the origin of the 
fourteen Manus to theBrahmarsis. Each of these Manus, as the 
writer tells us, remained for seventy-one yugas/'^ Drddasyu 
then sought information regarding th^e descendants of 
Daksya and was informed that the latter begot fifty- 
one daughters through his wife Prasuti, and thirteen 
of them were married to Prajapati. The author then 
gives some details regarding the issue of these 
thirteen daughters. Others, as the author tells us, were 
married to the brothers of Daksya. Thus, Nilalohita was 
married to Sati (Sati), Bhrgu to Kyati (Khyati), Angira 
to Smuti (Smrti), Pulastya to Priti (Priti), Pulaha to 
to Ksyama (Ksama), Kratu to Sanati (Sannati), Atri to 
Anasuya (Anasuya), Vasista to Urjja (Orjja), Agni to 
Svaha (Svaha) and Pitr to Svada (Svadha). We can thus 
correct^ the names given above with the help of the 


1 cf. MCiTkamleijaxmranam, chap. 50, slokas off.; AgnivuTanain^, 
chap. 20, slokas 9ff.; BmhwamJcipurdnanij chap. 10, etc. 

2 Manusamliifaj 1/35; Jiiynboll, SuppL Cat. Jav. en Mad Hsu., 
dl. II, p. 171. 

3 The Bmhmdfidapurdncm says, ^‘Tasmaikasaidatiiiugam 
Manvantaramiho^cyate,'^ in chap, 10, sloka 12; cf. also 

purdnam, chap. 53, sloka 3. 

4 cf. Agnipuranam, chap. 20, Slokas 9ff; Visnu imranam^ part I, 
chap. 7; Saurapurdnam^ chap. 26, etc. 
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Sanskrit Pauranic works. In some Sanskrit works, however, 
:the name of Kratu’s wife appears as SantatiP The name 
of Urjja has similarly been spelt as Urjja. In the MarJ^ari- 
deyapurdnam,^ again, Urjja is Atri^s wife and Anasuya is 
Vasistha's. It is noteworthy that the Javanese author has 
not given above the name of the wife of Marici, though he 
has already mentioned him as one of the brothers of Daksya. 
From Indian literature, we can supply her name as Sambhuti. 
It is also noteworthy that some new names appear in the 
second list, while some others drop out from the first. 

Daksya also married Asiktiki and had by her ten 
daughters, who were married to Dharma.'^ Their children 
were, Dasavisva and Astabhasu (Vasu)P The 27 Anaksa- 
tras (naksatras) who were married with the Moon were 
.also the issue of Daksya and Asiktiki P Drddasyu then 
turned to a different topic and requested his father to 

f' 

describe how men came to hell and heaven. He was told 
that this was due to Vlah, &abda and AmbekcL, of which 
Ulah is the lowest and Ambeka is the highest virtue. It is 
stated further that for manasik (manasik) sins, men 
become plants ; for vaciha (vacika) sins, animals ; for 
Jiayika (kayika) sins, Mleca (Mleccha). The Mann- 
sarnhiid gives a slightly different version of it.^' The author 
remarks that redemption from the last is very difficult. 

The author then proceeds with his story and describes 
that the blindness of men is due to their making sins 
with their eyes and also to their deriving pleasure from 


1 ^Sdui'upurunam) chap. 26, 

2 Oliap. 50, .slokas 19ff. 

3 f'/, Brnkmamjaimramm^ chap. 69, sloka 41. The Murlcaiuleija- 
piimnam, chap. 50, and the Hauvapu) Cniam ^ chap. 26 describe that 13 
daughters were married to Dharma. 

4 Agnipui dnam^ chap, 18, jJ'oka 35; Haurapiivanam, chai^. 28. 

5 r/. BrahmaMiapumnam^ chap. 69, 41oka 41. 

6 r/. ^^^arlrajaili Kmnmdosoirydti Sthdvamtdip narahj 

mcikaih paksimrgaidip mdnasatranti/a/diitdm/ /” 12/9 

Manasa, Vaca, Kayena occur in Ihid.^ 12/8-9. 
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bad things. Similarly, the dumb spoke black things about the 
good; the deaf heard disgraceful speeches; and the diseased 
committed sins by agamy dgamana, viz,) impurity, theft, 
falsehood, etc. The theme is spun further and the author 
tells us that the atma (atman) is carried to heaven or hell 
by the ativahiia’-hody. In the heaven, this receives 
divyasanra ; in the hell, this is punished by Dharma accord- 
ing to the sin committed in earlier life. The god of Death 
also decides where he is to be born again. The writer 
informs us further that three works enable one to reach 
heaven, viz., tapas, yajna and kirti (kirtti). These three 
have been described as pravrttidharma, while yoga has been 
called nivrttidharma. Five kinds of yajhas, viz.) deva-, rsL, 
pitr-5 bhuta and manusa (manusya) yajhas, have also been 
enumerated.^ The author says that after the term of the 
deceased in heaven is over he is again J^orn on the earth. 
All these show belief in the transmigration of souls and 
conviction that the conduct of the present . life determine 
the status of the future. One is certainly allured by the 
statement that the celebration of many tapas releases men 
-from re-birth and the performance of many more enables one 
to become like Sagara, Dilipa (Dilipa), Raghu, Rama, 
Dasaratha and the Pandavas (Pandavas). 

The work also furnishes some details regarding religion 
and connected topics. It is said that if anyone conducts 
worship without frankincense, he becomes happy only for 
a moment but then remains unhappy ever afterwards. Simi- 
la.xly , if anyone despises or turns back from the poor and 
the helpless, he may become rich and eminent in life, but 
he is never loved by anybody. If the worship is conducted 
faultily, the author tells us, the worshipper may be rich, 
but he must be born among the low. Similarly, if anyone 
follows the injunctions of religion in a bad spirit, he be- 

1 111 the Mmiusamkitdj Chaii. Ill, slokas 69fi:., we find the 
Fancamahdyajna^ Brahma-, Pitr-, Daiva-, hhtita- and manusya- 

yajiias. Some other yajhas were also known in Bali. Cf. Essays relat-^ 
ing to Indo-Cliina^ Second Series, Vol. II, p. 129, footnote. 
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comes a beautiful Can<^ala ! If anyone has mania for 
purifying himself always, ^ he is born ugly in a high family. 

Genealogical details again take their due course. It is 
stated that thirteen daughters of Daksya were married to 
Kasyapa (Kasyapa) and of them, Aditi became the mother 
of twelve children. Drddasyu asked why Aditi conceived 
gods as her children and was answered that this was due 
to her mild temper and her absence of upeksa (upeksa). 
The writer then passes on to the story of Kasyapa and Diti, 
who became the parents of Hiraiiyakasipu, Hiranyaksa and 
Singhika, the mother of Rahu. Some space is also devoted 
to the description of the four sons of Hiranyakasipu and 
their descendants. The genealogy of Vairocana, the son 
of Prahlada, has also been narrated.^ 

The author then tells us that Indra, after killing Maruta 
or the Wind-god, went to heaven to remove his sins of 
Brahmahatya (°hatya) or Bhrunaha(tya).^ The writer then 
explains what is meant by Bhrunaha. After furnishing some 
details of the genealogy of Prahlada, Hiranyakasipu, Niva- 
takavaca and others, the work narrates some incidents, 
which we find in the Rdmayana and the Mahdbhdrata. In 
the reference to Manimantaka, Arjuna, Nivatakavaca, 
Muka who became the boar Damalung, we apparently 
notice the influence of the Arjunavivaha or the 
Similarly, through the mention of Tataka (Tadaka), who 
was killed by Rama, and Marica (Marica), who captivated 
Sita (Sita), we infer the influence of the Ramat/a^ia. The 
Mahdbhdraia^stoxy of Sunda and Upasunda has also been 
noted here. Even the story of Nahusa, who is stated to 
have been carried by the Devarsis and cursed by Anggastya 

1 This corresponds to Bengali S%icivdi or its Sanskrit ecpiL 

valent, Sueivdyugrasiha. 

2 These details concur with those of the Agnipwanam'^ chap. 
19, ^lokas 4-9; also VipiupurCinamf part I, chap. 15. 

3 Vide, Vi^^ujmrdri^am, part I, chap. 21; Agnip^irfmam , chap. 19, 
j^lokas 19ff. The Shandapmmam describes (Mahe^varakhande I^edS^ra- 
khaiidam, chap. 15) how Brahmahatya followed Indra everywhere- 
and how he immersed himself in the waters. 
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(Agastya) has not been omitted. The author once more 
reverts to the Rdmdyana and refers to the crow Jayanta 
when Ramasita (Rama-Sita) concealed themselves in the 
Pahcavadi (°vati). 

The Danavas have been described as the children of 
Kasyapa and Danu. Yama, the father of Mandondari 
(Mandodari) and the father-indaw of Ravana, was one 
of them. The author then narrates the story of Kesi (Kesi), 
who was killed by Krsna and Valadeva at Madura 
(Mathura.)^. War-scenes continue and we find Hayagriva 
(°griva) fighting against Krsna. The demon Dundu 
followed suit and he was killed by Maharaja Kulavasva 
' (Kuvalayasva }), Drddasyu then asked why Prava, the 
wife of Kasyapa, got Gandharva children. He was in- 
formed that this was due to her artistic temperament. Simi- 
larly, one thousand ndga-sons of Kadry and Kasyapa have 
been attributed to the nature of the former. The reference 
to Vinatha (Vinata), Arjuna and Garuda, which occurs 
in this connexion^ undoubtedly suggests the influence of 
the Mahdbhdrata. The story of Mali and Sumali, occurring 
in the Old-Javanese Harisraya^ has also been noted here* 
The author further recalls how Madu (Madhu) was killed 
by Visnu.'^ The story of Lavanasura, who held sway over 
Madura (Madhupura), was borrowed, as the author 
candidly says, from the Rdmdyana- car it a. The U tiara- 
kdnda of the Rdmayana"^ indeed narrates how the demon 
was killed by iSatrughna. The author, however, reverts to 
his favourite themes of the Mahdbhdrata and describes 
how the gods and the demons churned the Milk-sea with 
Mount Mandara. The author then indulges in philosophi- 
cal speculations and says that one who cannot overcome 
Sadvarga must exercise Trikdya paramdrfha, viz., \dyika, 

1 Of, Khila-Marivammm, chai), 80; Yisniiimraiiam^ part V, 
• chap. 16. 

2 Of. Mahdbharata^ Y, 130. 

3 KhUa-Earivainsam, cliapsv 214-215. 

4 Canto 75. 
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vdcik(i and rndnasik* 2 * recitation of mantras, purity in 
words and in thoughts. After a brief notice of Jatayu and 
Dasanana, Ira, Pulastya and their issue, the author intro- 
duces us to deeper philosophical speculations. Thus, 
asked about the aim of Parasurama, Angghastya replied 
that the object of the former was to attain the one-ness of 
Tripurusa, which has been described as the highest of the 
sixteen taitvas I Poor Sarnkhya philosophy I Of the names 
that next meet our eyes, the most interesting are those of 
Bheravamargga (Bhairavamarga), Sidanta-^eva-Pasupata 
(Siddhanta-Saiva-Pasupata), Yogadiparamaguhya, Vesna- 
vapaksa (Vaisnava®) and Niskalaparama-:5unya (Nis- 
kalaparamasunya). Some of these names evidently suggest 
the influence of Saiva Tantrism. The author adds further 
that If anyone cannot separate tnanah from sanra and is 
a slave to the Sadvarga, he cannot attain Kamoksana, Le., 
salvation. The writer thus recognises the existence of a 
spiritual life, which is in sharp contrast to the physical one. 
Angghastya stated further that the performance of three 
vratas, viz., akrodha, alobha and sokavarjita, enabled one 
to become a devata or god. But as these were not humanly 
possible, the speaker recommended that sembah should 
be conveyed to the Panditas, i. e., the Brahmanas and, at 
the same time, one should take initiation from Pratama 
C^thama), Madyama (“dhyama) and u(t)tamaguru. The 
gruru gives him mantras and instructs him in the philosophy 
of the Lord. And thus, redemption is attained. The 
author notes, however, that instruction before initiation is- 
equivalent to Brahmahatya on the part of the guru. 

Genealogical details again take their due course and 
we obtain some data regarding the families of Angira, 
Hanuman, Krpa, Drona, Kunti, Pulastya and Vasistha. 
Bhysa (Vyasa) has been described as the author of the 
Aqt^dasaparva. The author then narrates the little anec- 
dote of Aditya, who followed Ajna (Sajna) to U(t)tarakuru, 

1 Agnipufanamj chap. 19, ^loka 17; Visnnpuranam, part I,, 
chap. 21 
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which is tothe north of Sumeru, in the disguise of a horse. 
Sanskrit Puranas indeed narrate how Sajna, unable to bear 
the brilliance of the Sun, went to perform penances after 
sending a pseudo-Sajha, called Chaya, to her husband.^ 
Towards the end of the work, the author speaks of the 
four varnas and their dharma and he classifies the Candalas 
and Dombas under the ;^udras ; the Mlecas (Mlecchas) 
have been described as foreign to the caturvarna. The 
book also refers to varnasankara or mixture of castes, which 
was looked upon with particular aveirsion by the Javanese 
peoples. 

The work is evidently based on various traditions of 
Indian mythology, which filtered through the colonists from 
India or the Javanese visitors of the mainland in the Indo- 
Javanese period. Indigenous traces are not altogether 
absent in the work. Dr. Pigeaud^ thinks that the Agasiya- 
parva is older than the KoraVdsrama, which we have already 
placed in the fourteenth century A. D. 

The two Middle- Javanese poems, viz., Sadqmala and 
Sri T anjnng, of which the former may be regarded as an in- 
troduction to the latter, are also of some importance. Of the 
Sudamala, Dr. Van der Tuuk says,'" “The poem relates 
how Sahadeva delivered Durga of her Raksasa-form, the 
consequence of a curse by 5iva, who had convicted her of 
adultery with a young cowherd, and had assumed that form 
to put her to the test. Uma> being transformed into a 
monster, received the name of ‘ Durga, and was compelled 
to dwell in the cemetery Gandamayu. Sahadeva delivered 
her of the consequence of Siva’s curse, and went thence- 
forth by the name of Sudamala, — a corruption from Suddha 
(purified), and mala (a temporary monstrous form caused by 
the curse of a god).” On the advice of Durga, Sudamala- 
Sahadeva went to Tambapetra and, after curing him of his 
blindness, married his daughter. The two vidyadharas, viz., 
Citrasena and Citrangada, who were cursed to assume 

1 Of. Markandeyaimramm-j chap. 77. 

2 T. G. T. Pigeaud, Be Tautu Panggelaran, 1924, p. 326. 

3 J. B. A. S'., Neio Series, XIII, p. o5. 
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Raksasa-forms along with Uma, fought against the Pandavas 
and were killed by them. They then recovered their origi- 
nal beautiful form.^ 

This Sahadeva — continues the Sri Tanjung — ^had a 
beautiful daughter, who is the title-heroine. She was 
married to Sidapaksa, her cousin, the son of Nakula. “He 
stabs her under the impression that she had committed 
adultery during his absence in Indra’s heaven whither the 
king had sent him in order to seduce Sri Tanjung. From 
the circumstance of her blood ^emitting a delicious scent he 

concluded that the king had slandered her The wicked 

king, Sinduraja, is at last killed by Sidapaksa, who is assisted 
by the Pandavas.*'^ 

There are some other stories of this character, which, while 
borrowing the names of persons from the two great epics 
of India, have placed them against an original background. 

1^.. The Arjuna Pralabda,^ for example, presents Arjuna and 
his brothers in the main role. The names of Krsna, Hala- 
dhara and Siva are also met with. But we shall seek in vain 
for the parallel of this story in Sanskrit literature. Of a 
I , similar nature is the story of Darmajati,^ in which we come 
across the names of Duryodhana who wanted to poison 
Bhima, of Subhadra, Krsna, Arjuna, Suprabha and others. 
In this poem, Subhadra appears as Krsna *s daughter 1 The 
is a Middle- Javanese poem, written in 
Macapat metre. The wife of Satyavan (Satyavan) is 
Suvistri (Savitri), who has been described as the daughter 
of Yayatl and Devayani. From the names of the hero and 
the heroine, one may conjecture that the story is no other 
than the well-known story of Savitri and Satyavan, which 
we find scattered in many works of Ancient India, Compari- 
son between the two works, however, shows that the details 
} diflFer widely, indeed surprisingly. In the Pandava Lima 
I I ,and the Rama Nitis, the heroes of the two epics have been 

1 Vide JnynWl, Supph Vat. Jav. en Mad, dl. I, p. 269. 

2 ihid., 269; J. I?. A, fif., op. cit, 

3 Juynboll, up, cit.^ pp. 221-222. 4 lUd,, 

o Ibid., p. 270. 
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mixed up ; Javanese traces are not also lacking/ Similarly, 
in the work called Calon Arang,^ not only magicism and 
Indian deities are present, but also the well-known story of 
Supratika and Vibhavasu? who fought in the disguise of an 
elephant and a tortoise. The latter two were killed by 
Garuda by the orders of Kasyapa. This episode has 
clearly been borrowed from the Adiparvan of the 
Mahdbhdrata. 

We thus come to the end of our studies on this section of 
the Indo- Javanese literature. There are indeed few books 
in Java and Bali, which do not betray any Indian influence. 
Clear traces can be found even in the- so-called Muslim 
literature of Java. Indeed, the influence is sometimes so 
great that we have to consider seriously whether this is a 
Muslim influence on Hindu literature or vice-versa» It is the 
invocation of the writer that sometime^ guides us in our 
decision on this point. As the discussion of Muslim 
literature is beyond the scope of the present work, we may 
rest content with what we have said above. 


1 Jnynbollj op. cll. II, pp. 73-75. 

2 iMrf., pp. 229-300; JJijdragen T. L. VK., dl. 82, 1926, pp. 
110-180. 
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CHAPTER XV 


LEGENDS AND KOiMANOES OF JAVA AND J3ALI 

The peoples of Java and Bali are extremely fond of 
legends and romances, which illustrate the imaginative 
aspect of the Indonesian mind. The study of the subject 
has, therefore, not only an educative value for understanding 
the people, but is also instructive from the strict folklorists’ 
point of view. It is possible that the demands of popular 
temperament fashioned this literature, which had also some 
reciprocal influence on the former. The study of the subject, 
however, is fraught with some dljfficulties due to parallelism 
in ideas and folk-tales, as, in such cases, it is well-nigh 
impossible to disentangle the forces of mutual influence and 
trace the stories to their sources. Dr, Franz Boas has sought 
to explain this similarity in folk-tales by the theory of 
‘‘Parallelism of culture development”. It postulates that 
“diiferent groups of mankind started, at a very early period, 
from a general condition of lack of culture, and, owing to 
the unity of the human mind and the consequent similar 
response to outer and inner stimuli, they have developed 
everywhere approximately along the same lines, making 
similar inventions and developing similar customs and 
beliefs — The above statements do not require any 
qualification when applied to widely separated groups of 
peoples, but when cultural contacts are known to have 
existed, these legends and romances baffle all our attempts 
for the discovery of their sources. In the following pages 
we shall have occasion to discuss not only parallel but also 
Identical stories. The links that, in our opinion, connect the 
legends and romances of Indo-Mal-Polynesia are the 
following : — 

(a) Love-episodes at the bathing-ghat. 

1 Frartz Boas, The mind of primitive man^ 1922, p. 181. ■ ■ 
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(b) Dream of the hero and the heroine for each other 
before ‘‘the fancy” was actually “bred in the eye.” 

(c) Curse-motz/. 

(d) Talks of wise parrots, wily jackals, etc., who 
frequently guide the heroes and heroines. These are not 
uncommon features of Indo-Mal-Polynesian legends. 
Peacocks also play a prominent part in Malay folk- tales. 

(e) Raksasas, goblins and old hags expert in black arts. 
These occur in profusion in Indo-Mal-Polynesian folk-tales. 
Many Indian folk-tales, particularly those of Bengal, 
describe how the lives of Raksasas are kept in some magic 
boxes, trees or animals. We may recall in this connexion 
the stories of Dalimkumar,. of the Raksasas, of the boy whom 
seven mothers suckled, which have been described in the 
Folkrtales of Bengal, compiled by the late Rev. Lai Beliari 
De. The Arjnnavivdha also tells us hqw the demon-king 
could not be killed unless he was struck in the tongue. In 
the Kathasaritsdgarah,^ similarly, we find the demon saying* 
“In my left hand there is an unguarded place,” where lay 
the magic of his power. In romantic literature, however, 
fairies, gandharvas, apsaras, play a more prominent role. 

Let us illustrate these points from the literature of (ndia 
and Indonesia. In the Sanskrit Mahdbhdrata,^ for example, 
the poet describes how the Asvin-twins fell in love with the 
young girl Sukanya just as she was coming out from her 
bath. Numerous examples can be culled from the Kaihd'^ 
sariisdgarah of Somadeva, but we shall rest content with a 
few specific instances. The case of Kirtisena* is a typical 
one. He fell in love with &utartha as she was going to 
bathe and married her by the Gandharoa-xite, Similarly, the 
iYaksa Sata beheld the daughter of a sage bathing in the 
Ganges and both of them became enamoured of each other 

1 Tr. Tavaiey, 1880, Vol. I, pp. 70ff; c/. also Ibid,, p. 385. 

Tawney refers to a similar story in Ralston’s Bus^slan Folk-inlr^, p. 71 

2 Book nr, 122-125; cf. also ]>evlhJulj(iv(ifa in, 7/t. 

3 KaffidsaTifsCiijarali^ Tawney’s translation, 1880, ^ ol. I, p. 32. 

4 IhicL^ p, 37. 
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Somadeva^ also describes how the vidyadharas, viz,^ 
Vijayadatta and Asokadatta saw daughters of hermits 
bathing in the Ganges and how they fell in love with them 
and how the love was returned. In the story of Candrahasa 
and Visaya, which occurs in the Bengali Mahdbhdrata^ and 
which, according to Dr. D. C. Sen,‘^ is a distinct Bengali 
interpolation, the love of Visaya originated in seeing the 
■sleeping Candrahasa at the bathing-ghaf and it was fruitful 
in marriage. Love-episodes at the bathing-ghat have also 
played a prominent part in the writings of the Vaisijava 
poets of Bengal. One of them, for example, wrote the 
following beautiful verses : — 

“Sai, ki herilam Yamunar kule 
Vrajakula-nandana harila amar mana 

Tribhahga daraha tarumule.” 

I* ‘Ah, friend 1 What met my eyes on the banks of the 
(Yamuna ! The darling of the Vraja-people, standing cross- 
legged under a tree, captured my heart/’] The amours 
of Pauranic Krsna in the bathing-ghats are too well-known 
to need any re-capitulation. The courtesy, however, was not 
always paid back. In the Kathdsaritsdgarah,'^ for example, 
we read the story of four ganas, who fell in love with a 
bathing hermit’s daughter, but the love was not returned. 

Let us now trace these features in the romances of Java 
I and Bali. The Middle-Javanese poem Durma/' which luay 
be brought under this category, enjoys some popnlarjty ip. 
Indonesia. The occurrence of some Balinese words in 
the body of the book (Cod. 4225) betrays the influence of 
Bali, According to Dr. JuynbplJ,® the story begins with 
a Mal-Polynesian myth» It describes how the clothes of the 

1 Kathasarltsarjamh^ Tawiiey's Translation, 1880, Vol. I, pp. 218- 

219. 

2 Das, Mahablidfaicn, edition of Subodh Chandra 
Majnmdar, p. 1011. 

3 Folk4iierature of Bengal^ p. 21. 

4 Op. eit,, pp. 5064607. 

5 Jnynboll, Supiil. Gat, Jem, m Mad, dl. I, p. 273. 

6 Bfjdragen T, X. VK,, dl 71, p. 575, 
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bathing vidyadharl, Ken Sulasih, were concealed by Rajapala, 
who ultimately confessed his love to the nymph. It reminds 
us of the tricks of Pauranic Krsna, who used to pick up the 
dresses of bathing ladies and climb along with them on some 
neighbouring tree. The vidyadharz, however, yielded to her 
importunate lover and both were united in wed-lock. In 
course of time, Durma, the hero of the poem, was born to 
them and Ken Sulasih, like many other celestial nymphs, 
vanished to heaven, her original abode. We have already 
described the jFCaiof-work Sumanasanta\a, which bears this 
trait. More typical, however, is the story of Pururava and. 
Urvasi,^ of whom the latter vanished to heaven after the 
episode of a son was introduced. The reason is explicitly 
stated by Madanavega in the Kathdsariisdgarahy^ “Kalinga- 
sena? we heavenly beings are subject to this law, that, when 
a mortal child is conceived, we must abandon it, and go afar. 
Did not Menaka leave Sakuntala in the hermitage of Kanva?” 
This Durma, along with his father Rajapala, went to perform 
penances, and the latter instructed him in moral lessons. 
Dr, JuynbolP points out that these conversations are 
conducted in Balinese. Later on, Durma, intending to go 
to the king of Wanokling was abducted by the raksasi 
Durgadeni (Durgandhini ?) accompanied by her two 
brothers. At length, he succeeded in escaping from their 
clutches and killing them all. As a reward for his valour, 
he obtained the title of Raden Singa Pahjara. 

Though the earlier portion of the poem under review 
belongs to the MaLPolynesian group of legends (Juynboll), 
it is better to designate such stories as Indo-MaLPolynesian 
because these peculiar traits are common to the romantic 

1 yimviniTCmam, 4th part. Chap. VI; Kalidasa, Vlkrarnorvnsi, 

Act. III. The myth scattered through early Indian literature lias 
Been collected by Geldner, Vedlfivlic vol. I, pp. 243-29D. We 

are here concerned with the outline of the story and not with the 
significance of it. A similar story is described in KathuHirifmgarah^ 
Tawney, Vol. I, pp. 249-251. 

2 Op, cit., p. 304. 


3 Op. cii. 
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literature of all these lands. Similar is the tenor of the poem 
Raden Saputra or Ratna-Manik^, which has not only a 
Balinese recension but also East-Javanese and Madurese 
recensions. The Balinese recension, however, is in sharp 
contrast to the Madurese Radin Sapoira {Cod, 3153) 
described by Prof. Vreede. It also differs, and differs 
surprisingly, from Cod, 4962 (2), summarised by Dr. Juynboll 
in his Supplement, vol. 1. We take up the Balinese recen- 
sion, which is exceedingly suitable for our present purpose* 
The contents of this poem, written in Macapat metre, may 
be described in the following manner. 

The hero of the poem is Raden Saputra. He began his 
chivalrous career by fighting against tigers. On one 
occasion, he entered a yard, which, as the story says, was 
haunted by ghosts and wild spirits, and his entrance there 
was regarded by ^them as amounting to trespass. He 
unsheathed his sword and began to fight vehemently against 
the spirits of the air. There he fell asleep and the beautiful 
form of his beloved Devi Ratna Manik bloomed in his 
vision. The latter, in her turn, was also dreaming of our 
young hero. Ultimately, Raden Saputra saw her as she was 
bathing and the episode happily ended in a decent nuptial 
Ceremony. 

''S In the poem Ajar PHiatarx^ which belongs to the Panjr 
cycle, the same characteristic is brought into prominence* 
Ajar Pikatan, who is the hero of the poem and son of 
queen Pa^d^^^i Salas, while going out on a hunting excursion, 
was separated from his retinue. While moving about in 
the garden of Pandan Ukir, he saw the vidyadhari Suprabha 
bathing and, like Rajapala, he concealed her sisimping* 
At last she got it back and after giving a ring to the young 

1 Juynboll, Swppl- Jav. (m Mad. Ess., dL I, p. 70; lUd., 
<1L 11, p. Ill; Juynboll, Sirppl. Cat. Sund. IM. Hasak. Ess., 1912, 
pp. 180-131; Van der Tank, Kaici-Balin, Wdh., dL III, p. 296; cf, 
also- Vreede, Oat. mn de Jav. en Mad. Ess., 1892, p. 417; Bijdragen 
T. L. VK., dL 71, p. 576. 

2 Juynboll, Suppl. Cat. Jav. eti Mad. Ess., dL I, pp. 212-213. 
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hero the vidyadhari vanished from his sight. Ajar Pikatan, 
like other heroes of romances, travelled many lands in 
search of his beloved and married other damsels as well, but 
his heart was too captivated by Suprabha to bear the company 
of his newly-married brides. At length he was informed 
by the bird Gantayu (Skt. Jatayu) that Suprabha was in 
surdlaya or heaven. Though Cod- 4010 (1) of this woi*k, 
upon which we rely, is not complete, it appears from the 
drift of the poem that they were united in the long run. 

We shall close our survey of this subject with a brief 
review of the poem called Panji Margasmara.^ It begins 
with the story of Candrasari, princess of Singa Sekar, who 
once saw the patih of Majalangu, named Panji Margasmara, 
bathing and spontaneously she fell in love with him. The 
poet describes in the third canto how her love was returned 
by the young hero. After many difficulties, he succeeded 
in obtaining her and a daughter was born to them (cantos 

IX— XIX). 

A series of written and unwritten romances of this type 
are current in South-East Asia and a mistaken notion of 
what constitutes culture and science is throwing many such 
legends into eternal oblivion. 

Let us now take up the second point which we may 
conveniently designate ‘the dream-motf/‘ in romantic 
literature. In the stories of Indo-Mal-Polynesia, this 
trait has acquired more importance than the fore-going one. 
Among classical works of Ancient India, we find this 
characteristic marvellously portrayed in the Vasavadatta 
of Subandhu, in which we find Kandarpaketu, son of king 
Cintamani, dreaming towards dawn, when true dreams come, 
of a girl of eighteen of exquisite form. Like Panji he went in 
search of the maiden and, while passing a restless night on 
the Vindhya Mountain, he gathered from the talk of a maind^ 
bird that Vasavadatta was the only daughter of Srfigara- 
sekhara, king of Pataliputra. The princess also, like Ratna 

1 Juynlbolk Suppl, Cat, Jaii. en Mad. clL I, p. 227; cf, 

also the poem Fuspalcrma in IhUL^ dl. 11. p. 111. 
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Manik and other heroines of Indonesia, dreamt of a stalwart, 
knight of exceptional beauty and, though there was no 
Gangaspati, she had her confidant Tamalika, who united the 
two lovers at Pataliputra. Similarly, in the Svapnavdsava- 
daitdf^ attributed to Bhasa, we find the story of Vatsaraja, 
who dreamt of his beloved Vasavadatta, while asleep. In the 
Kdfhdsaritsdgarah of Somadeva, we find numerous stories of 
this type. We can describe only a typical case, in the lan- 
guage of Somadeva Then she (Osa) saw in a dream a 
certain man looking like a divine prince. She was 
married to him according to the Gandharva form of 
marriage, and after obtaining the joy of union with him, 
she woke up at the close of the night. When she did not 
see the husband she had seen in her dream, but beheld 
the traces of his presence, she remembered the book of 
Gauri, and was f;^ll of disquietude, fear and astonish- 
ment -she confessed all to her friend Citralekha** who 

asked 0?a to find out her lover from *‘the whole world, 
gods, asuras and men.” This story also occurs in the 
Vi^nupurdnamJ^ Similar dream-motr/s have controlled 
the movements of heroes and heroines in the first Act of 
the Viddhasalabhanjika and in the third Act of the 
Karpuramanjan, both of which have been written by 
Kajasekhara. Many such romances are current in the 
Deccan, the Panjab, Bengal and other places of India. 
Some are recorded in the Old Deccan Days of Frere, 
Legends of the Pan jab of Temple, Folkriales of Hindusthan 
of Crooke and in stories compiled by Mr. D. R- Mitra- 
Majumdar in his Thdliurmdr Jhuli and Thakurdadar Jhold, 
Thus we read of : 

“Kucavaran rajakanya, meghavaran cul 
Svapne dekhilam ami kon deser phul” 

[ “The princess has as beautiful a complexion as that 
of a Kuca-seed and her hair matches the colour of clouds { 

1 Act Y . 

2 Translated by Tawney, voi, I, pp. 276-277. 

3 Part Yj Chap. 32. 
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Oh, tell me, of which country the flower bloomed in 
my dream/’] 

Bengali heroes and heroines sometimes roam like Panji 
and Amahi-raras throughout the length and the breadth 
of the wide world for discovering the lovers of their dreams. 
Frequently, the desperate lovers, like those of the 
Arabian Nights, are united by some mischievous fairies onl;^ 
to be separated later on. This unaccountable separation 
breaks the heart of many and if they do not take to asceti- 
cism one of them frequently falls ill. The other or one of his 
friends occasionally comes in as a doctor to cure the disease, 
which is removed by his or her presence or the news of the 
other lover. ^ Sometimes we find that even the mere 
description of an exquisite princess makes a Bengali hero 
undertake the journey to unknown and untraversed regions. 
iWhen the hzmm on-bird,^ for example, ,said to the six 
queens of the king, * ‘The beauty of not one of you can be 
compared to the beauty of the little toe of the lady that lives 
beyond the seven oceans and thirteen rivers,” the king 
desirous of possessing this paragon of beauty harnessed his 
horse, which “shot through the air with the speed of light- 
ning, passed over many countries, kingdoms and empires, 
crossed the oceans and thirteen rivers and alighted in the 
evening at the gate of a beautiful palace.” No rein was put 
to the imagination of the poet which soared as high as the 
magic steed of the king. 

In the legends and romances of Indonesia, the dream- 
mo fz/ has also assumed considerable importance. Thus 
we read of a princess of Rum, who “dreams that she 
slept with Panji, and waking up is much distressed and 
dies.”'^ So far as we are aware, there are not many 

■ 1 6Y. The ^Sfon/ of Prince SuhuP in Follc-taleB of BemjaL 
Some others are recorded in Mr. D. R. Mitra-Majumclar’s compilations. 

2 Lai Beliari De, Folh-taJes of Bengal, pp. 209 

3 C. 0. Blagden, Cofajogve of Maintseripfa in Furoperni 
languages belonging to the Library of the JncHa office, Vol, T, pt. 
1916, p. 31. 
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stories in India with such pathetic conclusion. In the 
story called Panji Jay a Lengl^ara,^ we read of one Bambang 
SutirUi, who, in his dream, fell in love with Sekar Taji or 
Candra Kirana, princess of Mamenang (Kediri), beloved of 
Panji. Similarly, Devi Pandan Sari and Devi Manik Ara, 
in the romance of Angling Darma,^ saw their lovers in 
dream. Even demons have not escaped from the sweep of 
love, which took form in their sleep. Thus in the story 
called Lampahan Srikandi guguru manahj^ we find the 
demon-king of Parang Jong Lauttan, Mraja Ditya Kalamurka 
by name, being fascinated by the beauty of Srikandi even 
in dream 1 In the romance of jaka Prataka'^ and the Chinese 
princess Cuviri, the same factor has also controlled their 
love-adventures. In a Sundanese prose-work, called Carita 
Panggung Mantri, ' the king of Gunung Sungging, Prabu 
. Bengker Pakuvan Ijy name, sent his Mantri to find out the 
princess of Gunung Bubut, named Ratna Pakuvan, as she 
had ensnared him in dream 1 This moiif has also penetrated 
into the so-called Muslim literature of Java. In the poem 
called Kampar,^ written in Macapat metre, princess Retna 
Jinali of Bragedab (Bagdad) dreamt of a beautiful youth, who 
was no other than Ambya Katamsi. After converting her 
.to Islam, the latter married the girl in due course. Similarly* 
in the work called Anbya Jnsujd we read of one Kusuma 
Siti Jaleka, the beautiful daughter of the Sultan of Temas, 
who dreamt of her would-be husband living in Egypt. This 
dream-mofi/ has also exercised some influence on the 
literature of Madura, In the poem called Suksma /atz,® 
Devi Ruherat dreamt of a handsome knight, who later on 
appeared to be Suksma Jati, hailing from Jasmane. After 
.some romantic adventures, they were united in marriage. 

1 Vreede, (kif. van chi Jav^ en Mad. Mss., 1892, pp. 159-160. 

2 p. 156. 3 IbuLf p* 233, 4 Ihid,, p. 196. 

5 Juynboll, Suppl, Cat, Sund, But SasaJc, Ess., 1912, p. 54* 

6 J-uynbol, Suppl. Cat. Jav. en Mad. Ess.^ dl. II, p. 34 
.. 7 Vreede, op. cit.^ pp. 26-31. 

■ 8 Juyubol], Suppl. Cat. Jav. en Mad. Ess,^ dl. I, p. 35, 
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It is clear therefore that this dream-motif has exercised a 
great influence on the romantic literature of Indo-Mah 
Polynesia. Portraits have their toll also. In Sanskrit 
literature, we read of Agnimitra who fell in love with 
Malavika just after seeing her portrait-^ The courtesy 
was returned by a member of the opposite sex, ufz., 
princess Rupalata of Mukti, who was fascinated by €i 
sketch of Prthividhara.“ But this point, we believe, 
did not assume importance in the early romantic literature of 
South-East Asia* In the Panji romances again we face 
a different motif , with the heroine vanishing from her 
palace*'* Adventures of heroes are necessarily introduced 
to spin out the thread of the story. This trait is also 
present in the romances of Ancient India and of Medieval 
Europe. In spite of the closer contact of Asia and 
Europe in the days of the crusades, it would not be 
wise perhaps to accept this characteristic as a connecting 
link of the romances of the two continents. The unity 
of the human mind between and the obvious necessity 
of such traits in the romances of all lands are perhaps 
responsible for their evolution. As regards the curse- 
mo ft/, responsible authorities hold it to be a distinct 
contribution of the Epic and the Pauranic literature of 
India and there is no reason to strike a different note. 
Two sages of old, viz., Durvasa and Visvamitra have 
liberally cursed many persons, thus enabling Brahmana 
editors and writers to proclaim the supremacy of the priestly 
hierarchy. This has naturally led to the growth of some 
beautiful legends which we find scattered in many 
works of Ancient India. We have already described 
some i^auJf-works which betray this characteristic. This 
trait was probably borrowed in different romantic cycles 

1 Kaliditsay 2lalcivihd(}ni}tiltra))lj Act. I. 

2 Soniadeva, KaiJiasaritsagaralii Tr. T-awney, 1880, voL I, p. 385. 

3 C£. Hassers, J)e Fandji Botnan^ pp. 36, 37, 44, 99, 109, 

112, etc. ; Juynhollj Suppl, Cat. Jav. m. 2Iad, Mss., dl. II, p. 262, 
etc 5 Vreede, op. cit.^ pp. 161, 167, 170, etc. 
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of Indonesia through the earlier works of Java and Bali, 
which represented the influence of ancient Indian litera- 
ture. Taking disguises of various men, beasts, demons, 
etc., may be due to faith in magicism and superstitions, 
and as such, this peculiarity, though present in the literature 
of India and Indonesia, may not be taken as a connect- 
ii5'g link between the legends and romances of South-East 
Asia. Other traits, which we have mentioned befere, will be 
treated in the next chapter. 

Among the stories of Java and Bali none are more 
popular than the Panji-romances, which we may describe 
now. Panji is the hero of these poems, which deal with 
different phases of Panji’s life, such as, his love to the 
heroine, the loss of his consort, her transformation to a man 
and so forth^ Of the many Middle- Javanese Panji-poems in 
' Tengahan-metre, Malat appears to be the most important. 
It is the source of later Javanese and Malay Panji- 
poems. According to Dr. Van der Tuuk, “Of the three 
poems, viz,, Malat, Waseng, and Wangbong Wideha, and 
the heroes and heroines occurring in them, they resemble 
more the Malay tales belonging to the Panji-cycles than 
the modern Javanese poems treating of the same subject/** 
As these works are of the same character, we 
shall begin our review with an account of the Waseng,^ 
which has also been written in Tengahan metre- 

The prince of Kling, so the story relates, was Wirana- 
fnatami, who fell in love with Amahi-raras, the princess 
of Kediri. As she was the most accomplished beauty 
of all lands, her hand was asked in marriage by the 
king of Magadha. Perceiving that Wiranamatami lay in 
the way of his desires, the king of Magadha had re- 
course to a trick, by which he succeeded in kidnapping 
the sleeping prince of Kling and sending him to Magadha. 
As he was invulnerable, he was thrown into water , where 
he remained for ten days without dyings The surging 


1 New Sefies^ XIII, p. 52. 

2 Jaynboll, Sin)Vl. Cat. en Mad, Ess., dl. I, pp, 208 ff. 
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waves cast him ashore, and he was discovered there by 
the princess of Kediri. He now stayed on to Kediri 
under the assumed name of Hundakan Wasengsari and 
lived “in the vicinity of the beloved one, who was not aware 
of his being the prince of Koripan/’ In song II is stated 
how the kings of Magadha, Putrasena and Pawon-awon, 
marched against Daha (Kediri) to take away forcibly the 
princess of Kediri. Waseng thus found an opportunity to 
show his gratitude by killing these kings, who were his 
former enemies. After this, the poet introduces us to the 
two lovers again, Waseng and Amahi-raras, who passionately 
loved each other. We read in song III that their marriage 
proposal could not substantiate on account of the sudden 
invasion of the king of Wirabhumi, who fell on Daha. During 
the confusion of the war, Amahi-raras vanished. Waseng, 
who was away during the turmoils of^the war, fell into a 
swoon when he heard of the fate of his beloved. In the 
following song, however, we find Amahi-raras seeking shelter 
with a monk. In his hermitage she came across the king 
of Geglang, who gave protection to the unfortunate girl. She 
assumed the name of Amahilara to befit her present position - 
Meanwhile, Waseng had been out to discover the princess of 
Daha and overthrew kings and kingdoms in his progress 
from countrj^ to country under the pseudo-name of Panji 
Tamasah. He married the daughters of the overthrown 
kings. The hand of Amahilara was also promised to him 
by the king of Geglang as a reward for his unparalleled 
chivalry (cantos V and VI). On one occasion, whil^ 
Amahilara was singing favourite songs she used to sing in 
Daha, the notes seemed familiar to Panji Tamasah, who fell 
into a swoon. Panji became seriously ill and in remorse, 
Amahilara wanted to commit suicide. The tragedy was, 
however, averted by the timely arrival of the king of Daha, 
who discovered that Waseng and Panji Tamasah were one 
.and the same and that Amahilara is no other than his own 
lost daughter. The liveliness of reconciliation was further 
increased by the leakage of the information that Waseng, 
other than Wiranamatami, the prince of 


.again, was no 
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Koripan (Kling), who had disappeared long ago. The 
epilogue (Song VII) describes the marriage of the royal pair 
and the birth of a son. 

The Wangbong Wideha also belongs to the Panji-cycle 
of stories and is no less popular than the Waseng, It 
describes^ how Makaradhvaja went in search of the banished 
princess of Daha named Warastrasari, In his aimless travels 
throughout many lands he came across the lovely princess 
of Singhasari named Kesavati, whom he married. But he 
never forgot for a moment the beautiful lady of Daha whom 
he wanted to discover at any cost. Meanwhile, Warastrasari 
was roving in the woods of Kembang Kuning, where she 
was found by the prince of that kingdom, named Singa- 
matra. He kindly led her to Daha again and married her, 
though her heart was already sealed in love for Makara- 
dhvaja ! When Makaradhvaja was informed of all these 
affairs he assumed the name of Wangbong Wideha Panji 
Wh^svara and went to Daha, where he became a dalang^ 
and showed some shadow-plays, of which Ghatoi-^ 
J^acasraya was one- In these plays, the princess used to 
come and she was gradually attracted by the magnificent 
bearing of the dalang and his expert handling of the shadow- 
plays. They fell in love with each other- The last two 
Songs dl and III) state how the king of Daha was hard 
pressed by the kings of Lasem and others, and how he was 
relieved by Wangbong Wideha who slew four kings of the 
invading hosts. At length he escorted Warastrasari to 
Koripan where he married her in due course. The disappo- 
inted prince Singamatra who loved the princess of Daha now 
married the princess of Lasem. This is the subject-matter 
of the Wangbong Wideha- The poems belonging to the 
Pafiji-cycle of stories, though beautiful in their own way, do 
not represent an unflinching devotion of the one for the other. 

The Stnarawedana is also of some importance and it runs 
into eighteen cantos. The beginning of the story reminds 

1 Jiiyuboll, Buppl Oaf. Jav. en Mad Ess,^ dl. I, pp. 205 ff. 

2 On© who show's shadow'-plays. 
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one of the Bengali folk-tales of a certain ape-prince, who 
used to cast off his monkey-disguise by night. The wife of 
this ape was also a princess, who, discovering it on one 
occasion, availed the very first opportunity of destroying it 
by the fire. People were amazed to find next morning that 
the ape was the most beautiful prince on earth. This story, 
though materially differing from the remaining portion of the 
Smarawedana^ is very much popular in Bengal.^ It may be 
noted in this connexion that the kernel of this story also 
reminds one of the Sundanese Siyung Wanara, the Lutung 
Kasarung legends and the Sasak version of the Tutur 
Monjeh.~ If it is not of Austric origin, the story may have 
proceeded from Bengal. 

The Javanese story of the Smarawedana runs as 
follows : — 

The first canto of the book informs us that a white ape" 
was born to the king of Janggala (Koripan) and he was 
ultimately banished from the country. This incident almost 
synchronized with the disappearance of Suksmasari? the 
princess of Daha. On one occasion, while she was passing 
her time in a garden> she saw a glittering object and, as she 
pursued it, it faded further and further. No one knew 
whither she had gone. An array of knights began to search 
all possible and impossible quarters and Citradana, the 

1 Similar stories are narrated by C. H. Bonipas in Foll'-lorc. of the 
tSantal raryanas^ 1909, pp. 254-256; also Journal and rroeccdings of 
iJie Asiatic Society of Bengal^ New Series, voL XXI, pp. 3&0-332; 
Bonipas, op, cit.y pp 227-232. Similarly, Banjak Catra iDut on an ape- 
coskime and was i-iitroduecd to the princess of Pasir Luhnr, from 
%vhose hand only the ape would take meals. To her, he disclosed his 
identity. Vide, Vreede, op. cif., p. 185. 

2 BIjdragen T, L. VK,, dl. 71, p. 573; Ibid., 7tli Series Y, pp. 
17 if. 

3 Chinese annals write, ^ ^Curious animals are the white stag 
and the white monkey.’’ Vide Groenreldt, Notes on flic 3Ialay 
Archipelago and Malacca, p. 49. Hanurnan is also described as 
white ape in Indonesia; cf, also Juynholl, SuppL Cat. SinuL BaL 
Sasah, Bss,, pp. 48-49. 
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prince of Geglang, joined their ranks. Citradharma, the 
prince of Jagaraga, also went to find her out. At about the 
same time, Citrayuddha and Citraveda, princes of Mamenang 
and Pawon-awon, disappeared from their countries. 

The second canto opens with the arrival of the monkey- 
prince of Janggala at the court of Pandan Salas, who wanted 
to make him his son-in-law. Bereft of his ape-disguise at 
the time of bathing, he appeared as a full-fledged prince and 
married both the daughters of the king, viz,, Amrtamaya and 
Krtamaya, Songs III-VIII refer to the kings who were 
either killed or defeated by Wiratmaka, the name now 
assumed by the prince of Janggala. The daughters of these 
kings were married by him. He again assumed the name 
of Smarawedana and married Mrtaningrat, the princess of 
Geglang (canto IX). Fights and marriages of other knights 
are described in Songs X — XIII, while a vivid description of 
marriage-feasts is given in cantos XIV and XV. The 
following Song (XVI) informs us that the king of Janggala 
(Koripan) sent a message to Geglang stating his intention to 
take to asceticism for getting a son. The messenger learnt 
that Wiratmaka was the prince of Janggala and there was 
no reason why the king should resort to penances. Mean- 
while, Wiratmaka eloped from Geglang with Antasari (Song 
XVII), whereupon the king of that dominion sent Rudrakara 
and Sudanamrta to Pranaraga with instructions to kill 
Wiratmaka and bring back the princess. The king of 
Koripan appeared at the right moment and the melancholy 
tone pf the story is relieved by the description of marriage- 
ceremony (Song XVIII). 

The Mantri Wadal^^, Menur Wilis'^ and the Misa Gagang^ 
fall under the same category. The &st work is of very 
modern date and many Balinese words have penetrated into 
it. In recent years the researches of Dr. Poerbat- 
jaraka and Dr. Rassers have brought the problems of the 


1 Jaynl^olJ, Bupvl, Cat. Jav. cn Mad. Ess., di. I, 195. 

2 Ibid.^ p. 197. 3 Ihid., 198. 
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Panji-romances into the forefront and some of them we 
have sought to discuss above. The cycle is the product of 
many generations and much exotic element has been mixed 
up with it. From the various names and pseudo-names of 
±he hero and the heroine, such as Rawi-sarangga, Candra- 
Tirana, Candrasarl, INawang Wulan, one may conjecture 
that the ultimate source of the Pahji-romance is the Sun arfd 
the Moon-myth. It is possible that in its earliest form the 
.legend was purely a Moon-myth which was gradually mixed 
up with an exotic Sun-myth.^ A strong sexual drift was 
.introduced into the romance by the latter. Thus Pahji, 
seeking his beloved Candrakirana, is just like the Sun, which, 
according to Mythology, riding on his seven horses, 
ever pursues the vanishing Moon. One special feature is 
that both the main players of the romance were born just on 
the fourteenth, when the full-Moon graced the nocturnal sky. 
.When Indra Kamajaya and his sister Nila Kehcana, for 
example, were born, it thundered, mild wind blew, the rain- 
bow appeared in the sky, flowers scattered their odour, the 
Moon suffered an eclipse and, in the morning, the two babies 
•were born as beautiful as the Sun and the Moon." Such 
•descriptions recur in many places of the Panji-romances. 

If the above statements are accepted, we must admit’ 
.that the pure Indonesian form of many of these stories was 
mixed up with foreign elements in course of time. Not only 
over-sea kings, including those of Golconda, Tanjore, Gujrat, 
Bengal, etc.,^ are referred to in many places, but vivid 
descriptions of Svayarrivaras are given here and there. In 
.the CeJielwanengpaii occurs the Svayamvaras of Candra- 
kirana and this is conditioned by her obtaining a gold-horned 
deer, which betrays the influence of the Rdmdyana, The 
.names of Arend Jantaju and Kelana TFira Nonoman are 
clearly borrowed from the well-known Sanskrit names of the 
bird Jatayu and Hanuman. Sometimes we find parallels, 
•which do not revert to Sanskrit originals, but to their later 

.1 Cf. Rassers, De Fandji Foman^ ,pp. 187 ft. 

:2 Ibid., pp. 166-167, 3 Ibid., p, 110. 
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stream, which came from Southern India to Java via Malay 
peninsula in a noticeably changed form/ Influences of the 
Mahdbhdraia are not less prominent. In the same work, the 
king of Keling, who wanted to marry his son to Candra- 
kirana, is described as a scion of the Pandavas." The 
names of Astina (Hastina), Pamade (Arjuna), etc., are 
Inferred to in many romances and they are equally significant. 
Similarly, the princes and princesses of Koripan and Daha 
are described as incarnations of Arjuna and Januvatl 
(jambavati?),'" Samba (;^amba) and Subadra (SubhadraJ. 
The names of Kama, Rati, Indra, Narada and others are 
also scattered in many writings. 

It is noteworthy that these romances are also distantly 
connected with the history of Java. A better knowledge of 
Old- Javanese literature and history may possibly throw 
further light on the^ significance of the Panji-romances. The 
names of four or five kingdoms, which we come across in 
these writings, are hopelessly confusing in different versions. 

It is amusing to record that four kingdoms, viz., Koripanv 
Daha, Geglang and Singhasari are described as contempora- 
neous with Majapahit on the one hand and Medang 
Kamulan on the other. As Rassers observes, these names 
which are represented as separate units are known from, 
history to be as good as synonymous. In a sense they are 
indeed so* For we know from our study of Old- Javanese 
history that the supremacy of Kediri (Daha) passed on to- 
Singhasari, which in its turn made room for Majapahit. 
These kingdoms covered the Eastern regions of Java and 
sometimes extended beyond it. It is not impossible that the 
original PanjPmyth evolved through the times of supremacy 
of these various kingdoms and these references are but 
suggestions of the Jong history of its evolution. In course of 

1 Jivjdragem. T. L. VK., dl. MV, 1902, p. 546. 

2 Bassers, op. cit.j p. 108. 

3 III tke Sanskrit Mahahharaia^ (XIII, 14) she is the wife of 
Krsna and mother of ^amba. 

4 - Bassersy op. cif., pp. 130 ff. 
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time, when the memories of these kingdoms were faded 
enough, there began the confusion of geographical names. 

Dr. Rassers has started a novel theory that the oldest 
kernel of the Panji-romance goes back to the totemism 
of an exogamous society, which “must once have existed’” 
in Java. He asserts further that the Javanese stage has 
also evolved from a totemistic rite/ And accordingly, he 
has sought to interpret the old tribal organisations of 
primitive Java with their exogamous marriage relations 
in the light of the Panji-romances. It is here that we 
are compelled to part company with Dr. Rassers. We 
do so with much diffidence, but we are glad to see that 
we are not alone in our objection, for a writer under the 
initials of T. J. has lately raised some objections to his 
theory and has anticipated some of our arguments. Dr. 
Rassers has seen totems and sub-totems in batil^'^pairons, 
kris-forms and in pamor-motwes and has drawn an analogy 
between the Javanese Kris and the Australian Chu- 
ringaJ^ According to Dr, J.G. Fraser, “A totem is a class 
of material objects which a savage regards with supersti- 
tious respect believing that there exists between him and 
every member of the class an intimate, and altogether 
special relation. Dr. Rassers,*'^ on the other hand, regards 
essential identity of groups of persons with materials as a 
necessary factor in totemism. Mr. T. J. B.^ pertinently 
remarks that the definition of Dr. Rassers is not supported 
by the cases of New Guinea’^ and other parts of Indonesia. 
As a matter of fact Dr. Rassers has not explicitly des- 

1 Eassers, op. cit., p. 323. 

2 Encyclopaedia van 'Nederlandsch Oosf-lndie^ Y, Supplementj 
p. 397. 

3 Hassers, op. cif., pp. 341, 364, 365, etc. 

4 Totemism and E.coganuj^ Vol. I, 1910, p. 1. 

5 Op. p. 325. 6 Op. cit., p. 397. 

7 (-f. also Fraser, Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. 11, 1910, p. 25. 
For totemism in Melanesia, Samoa, Snmatra, etc., See Ihld.^ pp. 
96-217. 
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cribed the period when the so-called totemistic groups, for 
which the analogy has to be procured from a far-flung 
continent, held sway over Java. The complicated Panji- 
romances upon which he has relied first come to our 
view in the best days of Indo-Javanese culture ; they have 
then glided down to later period of Javanese history. 
Was not the period, in which we find them, one of ad- 
vanced civilisation ^ And how could the totemistic manner 
of thinking of a hoary past exert such a deciding influence 
on the later literature, which thereby assumed definite 
form? Besides, what is the guarantee that every later writer 
of a new Panji-story should comprehend the so-called tote- 
mistic motive of these stories and manipulate them in 
accordance with the requirements of totemism, which, if at 
all present, must have been forgotten or totally re-oriented 
during the long^ centuries of Indian contact? Under 
such circumstances we are inclined to believe that the 
kernel of the Panji-romances is a Nature-myth and has 
nothing to do with totemism and exogamy. 

Panji-stories are known for centuries in Java, Bali, 
Sumatra, Lombok, Borneo, Celebes, Cambodia, Siam 
and some other places of the Archipelago. But the 
true character of Panji remains as vague as ever. His 
real name (Panji being a surname) signifies a horse, 
and it is curious that he should accept a name which would 
identify him with a lower animal. In India, the term 
means, 'almanac’. If a conjecture can be hazarded, he 
is the Sun riding on horse, ever pursuing his beloved, the 
vanishing Moon. 
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THE TANTRI KaMANDAKA AND OTHER BEAST-FABLES. 

( A ) The Tantri Kamandakci. » 

Unlike the stories dealt with in the previous chapter,, 
the Tantri Kamandakp- has a distinct ethical background,, 
which marks it out from other legends and romances. 
It is closely connected with the well-known fable-books 
of ancient India, the Pancatantram and the H/to/DC- 

desah. According to the computation of Prof. Hertel,^ 
the Pancatantram has at least two hundred different 
versions in more than fifty languages and three-fourths 
of these languages are not Indian. Ii^deed the strongest 
obstacles, those of language, custom and religion, have 
hot been able to check its triumphal progress. The 
fable-book crossed the limits of India at least in the sixth 
century A.D., when it was translated into Pahlavi by 
the physician Burzuyeh in collaboration with the Indian 
scholar Vuzurjamehar during the reign of the celebrated 
Sassanide king Khusru Anusirwan ( 531-579 A.D. ).^ An 
Old-Syriac translation of this last work was made by Bud, 
apparently about 570 A.D. The Pahlavi version was again 
rendered into Arabic by Abdulla ibn al-Moqaffa by orders 
of the Caliph ah Mansur in the middle of the eighth century 
A.D. under the title of Kalila and Dimnah, of which a 
Malay recension exists. In the following century, Sultan 
Mahammad Ghazi commanded the preparation of a fresh 
Arabic version of the book. In the Far East too, we 
find Siamese and Laotian recensions in Cochin China, 
where Tantri is known as Tantrai, Tantai, Tantaiya ( and 


1 I)as Faficat antra ^ pp. 451 ff. 

2 ' Briggs^ Ferishta^ Vol. I, pp. 149-150; Hertel, op. cit., pp 
362 fF. 
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Kantray).^ In Indonesia the subject-matter of the 
Pancataniram is distributed over at least twelve different 
recensions* of which the oldest three are written in a 
sort of Old-Javanese^ several in the Balinesej two in the 
New- Javanese and two others in Madurese. “ The last- 
mentioned nine versions are very young and, for our 
purpose, it is not necessary to describe them in detail. 
Our attention will be mainly directed to the Tarz/rz-group, 
which is formed by the Tantri Kamandaka, Tantri Kediri (B) 
and the Tantri Demung (yi). 

In Java, the recension beginning with the Demung- 
metre is the most popular one. Cod. 4541 of this work 
has been written in Balinese character and it contains 
some Buddhist stories also,^ It is divided into five cantos 
containing 17 fables in 399 verses. The Tantri Kediri (B) 
appears to have ^been derived from a different source'^ 
and is not free from what we may call Balinism. This 
is less popular, but more modern than the rest- It 
contains some fables which do not come in the Demung-* 
recension. Dr. Van der Tuuk" doubts the genuineness 
of both these recensions. He says further, “The latter 
Tantri Kediri)..*..* contains even Portuguese words (m/nu, 
e.g., a kind of beverage, is evidently = uzn/ 2 o). This 
version has but few tales, such as that of the deer, 
the mouse, the crow and the pigeon king, in common 
with the Hitopadesah and the Pancatantram. But the pigeon 
king is here called Kandaguna, the crow Hugata, the 
deer Tungapa and the mouse? Hiranyakta, the tortoise 
has no special name. The hunter is called Hastakrama.’* 
Regarding the two versions, the Tantri Kediri {B) and 
Tantri Demung (A), he says again, “In the story of the 

1 Ed. -Dr. C. HooykaaSj Tantri Kaniaridahaj Bihliotheca Java-^ 
nica, no. 2, Introd., p, 6. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Jnynbollj Supply Caf^ Jav\ en Mad. Ess.^ dl. I, pp. 244 

4 Van der Tntik, Kaid-Balm. Wdh,^ dl. II, p. 578. 

5 Eew Series^ XIII, p, 45. 
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grateful animals the name of the ungrateful goldsmith 
is Wenuka in (B), whereas in {A) and the Kamandaka it is 
Suvarnankara/*^ The Tantri Kediri (B) runs into four 
cantos with 515 verses and is therefore more voluminous 
than the Demung -recension. As a matter of fact the 
former contains 1 1 fables more than the latter.^ The 
third recension is in prose and is known as the TanUi 
Kamandaka^ its language is older than that of the other 
two. Some of its stories end or are interspersed with 
Sanskrit verses which we find again in the Pancatantram. 
We shall discuss this recension particularly because besides 
being the oldest and the best preserved, it contains many 
fables from the Hitopadesah and the Pancatantram and 
like them, it is written in prose. 

Dr. Hooykaas has observed already that moral 
maxims in the Tantri Kamandako. are not written 
in Pali. There are doubtless some Sansk^dt verses, 
but generally speaking they have been more or less 
• corrupted The work betrays some Tan trie influences and 
the references to Tantra-^adliya, T antra-kathd and T antra-' 
carita in several places are significant. The heroine of 
the story is Tantri, who was so called * ‘since she knew 
the Tantras.” Dr. Hooykaas* remarks that the Sanskrit 
formation of the name should have been Tantrni and 
that in the present state of our knowledge there is no 
means to discover the source of this name. The name of 
Kamandaka also raises a problem. It has been well 
conjectured that this name was introduced at a later 
period, because, the colophon of the work runs 'Tti 
Caridapingala samapia, TantrP carita, T antra-vdliya and 
There is no reference to his name. Kamandaka was 
an ancient author on Sanskrit Rdjaniti and his name was 
well-known in Java as well as in India. In a Burmese 


1 Neiv Series, XIII, p. 45. 

2 Jiiynboll, suppL Oof, Jar. en Mud. jFIss,^ dl. I, p.239 fF. 

.‘3 (^p. cif., Iixtrod.^ p. 7, 4 Op. cif., Introd., p. 6. 
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inscription^ of 1442 A. D., we find a list of 230 works, iir 
which No. 202 is Kamandaki and apparently it is: 
identical with the Kamandaki Nitisdra. Dr. Bode writes, 
‘‘The wise fables of the Sanskrit Hiiopadesah have also- 
found favour with the Buddhists’" of Burma. “ Some of the 
Tanf rz-recensions, however, mention one Basubhaga’^' 
who appears as a moraliser at the end of many stories. 
A Canarese version also knows one Durgasimha Vasubhaga.- 
This seems to connect the Javanese work with some 
South Indian recensions of the Pancatantram. The* 
occurrence of Pali verses in the Laotian Pancatantra 
on the other hand, suggests that the source of the Tantri 
Kamandaka. cannot be derived from that work of further 
India, where Pali and Buddhism were still flourishing. 
This also takes us back to S. India. But the value of this 
supposition is wefikened by our not getting the work of; 
Vasubhaga and as such, the whole question should be held- 
to be an open one. The introduction, however, yields 
more promising data and we can probably enunciate on. 
their basis that there existed in ancient India another 
version of the Pancaiantram^ which was different from. 
Visnusarma’s. As this introduction of the Tantri mentions 

I j Samudragupta, the original of the Tantn Kamandaka 

I I in ail likelihood, composed after 400 A.D. 

The opening section of the work under review, 
reminds one of the Thousand and One nights. Both these 
books have not only emboxed stories as their ground plan, 
but they also have in common the story of a king who 
wanted a virgin every night to satisfy his lust. Like 
Shahrazad and Dunyazad, Tantri wove story after 
story and succeeded in putting off the fateful following, 
morning by the charm of her unfinished stories. In the 


1 M. H. Bode, The Pall TAternturc of Burma, 1909, Chap. 111,. 
App* p» 101 

2 Ihid,^ p. 51, 

3 Hooykaas, op. cH,, pp. 126, 130, 
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Tantri Kdmanda}ia, the place of king Shahriyar has been 
occupied by Aisvaryapala otherwise known as Prabu Si 
Dara Patra, who has been described as a descendant of 
Sanaudragupta. The name of Aisvaryapala is as symboli- 
cal of his character as that of Tantri, which may mean 
‘thread of stories'. The capital of this king, as the story 
tells us, was Pataliputramagara, in the land Jambudvipa, irf 
^ri Laratanda. The land lay to the south of the Himalayas 
and was pierced by the Ganga and the Yamuna. In the 
middle of these two rivers flourished the kingdom of Patali- 
putra.^ Now, the minister of this king, Niti Bandhesvarya, 
had the thankless task of procuring virgins of whom Tantri, 
his daughter, was the fortunate last victim. This section 
makes a notable departure from the parallel portion of the 
Sanskrit Pancatantram, which introduces the subject 
with Visnusarma and his dull pupils. Is it possible that the 
original recension had any such prologue, which was given 
up by Visnusarma or Vasubhaga at any time after the reign 
of Samudragupta, when he felt the necessity of adapting 
the work for teaching purposes? In India there is no 
doubt the Jain Legend of Kanayamanjan, “who retains, 
for six months the undivided love of the king by the 
device of beginning a tale each night but not finishing 
it'*," but it does not appear probable that such an 
obscure legend should exert a profound influence on the 
Tantri-literature of Indonesia. There are again no sufficient 
data for assuming that it borrowed the prologue from 
the Thousand and One nights, an Arabic Collection of which 
is stated to have been known in Egypt in the thirteenth 
century A.D/'^ According to Mr. Lane,'^ “Several nights- 
were extant about 850 years ago- It is even possible 

1 Hooykaas, cii^, p. 14. • 

2 Keitli, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 361. 

3 The Thousand and One nights, Vol. Ill, p- 676, translated by 
E. W. Lane from the original Arabic. 

4 Ihid., p, 682. Cf. also J,Il'.A..S,, 1924, pp. SBBEiIhid,, 1926,. 

pp. Iffi 
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that the T antri Kamandaka combined Sanskrit and Arabic 
materials, of which the former supplied the frame-work 
and the latter the prologue- The on-rush of Islam had 
already begun in Indonesia and there is no wonder if 
the outline of this portion were suggested by the Arabic 
work. At any rate, the materials at our disposal are 
flot sufficient for pronouncing a verdict on this point. The 
T antri Kamandaka is divided into six sargas and this 
one goes by the name of vivahasargad Then follows 
the second sarga called Nandakciprakdrana after the bull 
Nandaka. The line of demarcation between the third 
. and the fourth sarga is not very clear. The latter sarga 
is called Sambaddha-srgdla'sangsarga) Gajadrama>*carita, 
Atat^acarana, The fifth one goes by the name of iVan- 
< dakci-prakcLTaria, Samhaddha-’sergalasana. The sixth or 
the last sarga ends with, Iti Sambaddhq-cariiaf Hangsa- 
kHrma-sangsarga, nddkctrana, sesti sangsargad The story 
is spun further in Cod. 4534, which ends with, *lU 
Candapingala samdpta, T antri’- car ita, Tantra’-Vdkyci.* 

The first story told by Tantri was that of the bull 
Nandaka, who was so heavily laden by the Brahmana 
Dharmasvami that he escaped to Ujjayini in the land 
of Malwa. When the story, which was told in detail, 
proceeded a bit further, the night was far advanced 
and so the story had to be left unfinished.^ Early next 
morning the king informed Niti Bandhesvarya that he 
was eager to hear the full text of the T antri-carita 
which contained 390 stories. The following night the 
story was continued by Tantri who described the friend- 
ship of Candapingala and the bull Nandaka. The former 
was greatly frightened as he heard the bull roaring like 
thunder. When his Patih, the jackal Sambaddha, related 
to him the story of jackals who rent asunder a drum 
to find where the sound came from and naturally saw 
nothing,* the lion became less apprehensive and made 

1 . Hooykaas, op. clt.j pp. 12-61. 

2 Ihid.^ pp. 62-79. 


3 Cf. Faficatanira^ 1/2. 
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friendship with the bull.’ Tantri then related how the 
jackal succeeded at last in estranging both and hov/ 
they killed each other after a dreadful fight. The frame- 
work of the Tantri Kamandak^a, the Pancatantram and 
the Kalila and Dimnah is therefore the same. It is notewor- 
thy, however, that in the P ancatantra-v ersion of the 
story, we find Sanjivaka and Pifigalaka as the name cff 
the bull and the lion respectively. Evidently the name 
of Nandaka has been derived from a different source, 
while that of the lion is not phonetically much changed. 
The former name occurs in the Hiiopadesah.^ It 
suggests confusion of the Pahcatanira and the Hitopadesali 
materials. The names of the two jackals, dzz., Karataka 
.and Damanaka, have been changed into Kalila and Dimnah 
in the Malay and Arabic recensions. In the Tantri 
Kamandahci, their place has been occupied by the jackal 
Sambaddha. The frame-work of the Pancatantram (and 
hence, of some other recensions) has probably been 
• depicted on the reliefs at Candi Jago. In the first terrace, 
according to Dr. Brandes, ’ we find a lion, opposite which 
sit two jackals. To the south of this scene, we see a 
fight between the lion and a bull, behind each of which 
sits a jackal. The remaining portion has been badly 
damaged, but it suggests the feast they subsequently 
made. In the place of two jackals, the Tantri Kamandaha 
has only one. If the interpretation of Dr. Brandes were 
to be accepted it would follow that the tradition of the 
artist was derived from a source not identical with that 
of the Tantri Kamandaha, This will be clear as we proceed. 

Then follows the emboxed tale of Gajadruma, king of 
Kausambinagara and two peacocks. This was narrated by 
the jackal Sambaddha.'^ It describes how the king per- 
mitted his wife to kill four of his faithful ministers. He 
.however came across a peacock belonging to a Savara or 

1 Hooykaas, op. clf., 80-95. 2 Of. Ilitopadcsah 2/1. 

3 Tjandi Djago^ p. 67, pkoto nos. 70 and 69. 

4 Hooykaas, op. cit., x^p. 96-107. 
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hunter and another belonging to a hermit, whose speeches 
made a deep impression on his mind. This fable also 
occurs in the Demung-recension of the Tantri. The jackal 
Sambaddha is also the narrator of the following story which 
describes the fable of a tortoise and the two swans. ^ They 
lived in the lake of Kumudvati. The name of the swan 
Was Cakranga, while his wife was known by the name of 
Cakrangi. The tortoise had also a name — he was called 
Durbuddhi, while his wife bore the name of Kacchapa. 

In the Hitopadesah and the Pancaiantram, the name of the 
tortoise appears as Kambugriva. His wife’s name does 
not occur in these Sanskrit works. The name of the lake, 
however, appears in the Hitopadesah as Phullotpalay which 
tallies with the idea lying behind the Javanese name. 
Again, the place of Cakranga and Cakrangi of the Tantri 
Kamandako. is occupied by Sahkata and Vikata in the above- 
mentioned Sanskrit works. Now as the dry season appeared, 
the two pairs of swans and tortoises settled to fly off to 
Manasara and not, as in the Sanskrit works, to some un- 
named lakes. The two tortoises contrived to cling to a stick 
held by the swans in their beaks and thus by the power 
of their wings they shot aloft. When they came above the 
field of Vilangala, they saw two jackals below, Nohan and 
Babyan by name, who belonged to two opposite sexes. 
The manner of death of the tortoises is identical in these 
recensions. In the Sanskrit works, however, the captors are 
different. In the Pahcatantram, they are Paurdh or citizens,, 
in the Hitopadesah, they are herdsmen. 

This fable was very popular in Java and it has been, 
represented on reliefs in different temples. At Candi Jago^ 
we find one swan carrying two tortoises. Opposite them 
are two dogs or jackals, probably jackals, who are very 

1 Hooykaas, op. cit., pp. 113417; ef. also* H'ifopadehJb, 4/2>;: 
KatiiaBariUagaraJi^ tr. Tawney^ VoL 11, p. 37 ; Pnncataniraj ed. 
Ivieliiorn, 1/13. Vide also Bijdmgen T. L. VK., 1904, 292-293, Cf^ 
also Tijdschnft V.I.T,L,VK,, 1894, pp. 27 ff, 127 fP, etc. 

2 Of, Brandes, Tjandi PjcigOy p. 70. 
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busy in killing the fallen tortoises. This outline differs 
ifrom the Taniri Kamandakp. version of the story in respect 
of the number of swans. It also differs from both the above- 
noted Sanskrit works regarding the representation of the 
■ captors, who are other than citizens or herdsmen. The 
■outline of this fable has also been depicted at Panataran- 

Dr. Krom^ writes, “ At Mendut, Barabudur'^s 

contemporary, we find the well-known story of the tortoise 
and the geese so depicted that on the same relief we see 
the tortoise being carried through the air on a pole and just 
ibelow on the ground being killed by the captors/’ 

In the T anfrf-group, this fable also occurs in the Demung- 
recension. 

After the above story was finished, Sambaddha began 
the fable of fuma and the flea. ^ The name of the tuma or 
louse was Asada who lived on the blood^of a king. In the 
crevices of the wall, there was also a starving flea, Candila 
by name. In the Pahcatantram, the name of the latter 
appears as Agnimukha, while the Kathdsaritsagarah calls 
-him Tittibha. In course of time, the louse and the flea 
-came to know each other and the former asked his new 
.acquaintance to cautiously feed on the blood of the king. 
But he asked him not to be foolish like the heron who 
was killed by a crab. As the flea did not hear the advice 
cf the louse and bit the king before he fell asleep, he 
paid the penalty with his life. This fable occurs not only 
in the Taniri Kdmandak.a, but also in the Demung and 
the Kediri recensions. 

An emboxed story to this began with the query of the 
:flea who had asked the louse to relate the story of the 
heron and the crab.** The louse said that there was a lake 
called Malini, which was margined by rows of fruitful 

1 BarabudiiT, 1927, Vol. I, p'. 177. 

2 Cf. Kathdsaritmgarah^ tr. Tawiiey, Vol. p. 34; also 

Baiicafantra^ ed. Kielliorn, 1/9; Hooykaas, op. cit.^ pp. 119-121. 

3 Hooykaas, op. cit., pp. 121ff. ; Mitopadesah^ 4-/7; Tanca- 
fanirw^ ed. Kielhorn, 1/7; c/. also Kcdhasaritsagaralj tr. Taicney, 
Vol. II, p. 31. 
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trees. In the Hiiopadesah, the name of the lake appears-, 
as Padmagarbha. In that lake lived many fish. As in the 
Sanskrit versions they were deluded by the sweet words 
of the heron. Pretending that he would carry them to the 
lake of Andavahana, the heron smashed them on a flat 
stone and made a heavy feast every time. At last, a crab* 
§iscovered the trick. He ordered the heron to take him 
back to the lake Malini- On reaching the lake, the crab bit. 
the neck of the heron till it was severed. In the 
Pancatantram and the Hitopadesah, the name of the second 
lake does not occur. The return journey of the crab and 
the heron is not also told in the latter, though this occurs 
in the Pancatantram. This fable is also related in the 
Demung-recension.^ In place of it, the Tantri Kediri (B) 
has the story of water-birds and the cuckoo.^ 

Nandaka now;, enters the field as a story-teller. He 
relates the story of king Sewantara,'^ who once went, 
a-hunting. Being spent with thirst and hunger, he ordered 
Sewangara, whom he found near-by, to bring in water 
and fruits. The latter repaired to the sea-side and, to his. 
utter astonishment? found an ape dancing in the middle of 
the sea. Frightened, he ran pell-mell to the king to report 
what he saw. The king came along with the servant to* 
the sea-beach. He found nothing, because the ape was a 
Vidyadhara. Then he took the servant to task and killed 
him forthwith. This fable has also been incorporated in 
the Kedin’-recension.'^ 

Now follows the story of a she-ape, Vanari by name( 
the daughter of Subuddhi. As the hunter Papaka was 
hotly chased by a tiger, she helped him to get upon a tree 
at the right moment. The tiger who remained at the foot 
of the tree suggested that Papaka might be treacherous to 
her like the unfaithful goldsmith. Thus begins a fresh 

1 Juynboll, SuppL Oaf. Jav, en Mad, Ess,^ dl. p. 245. 

2 p. 241. 3 Hooykaas, op. ni.^ pp, 128-131. 

4 Vide &ho B.E.F.B.O., t. XYll, pp. 99-100 j YU, 

pp. 516 fi. 
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emboxed story with the query of the she-ape Yanari. In. 
the Kedin-recension’ the fable described above has been 
replaced by the story of the lion and the camel. The tale 
of the unfaithful goldsmith, related by the tiger, ^ also 
occurs in the Malay Hiliaiat Kalila and Dimnah* It may be 
summarized as follows : — 

There was once a Brahmana of the name of Sajnadharm^ 
who set out for tirthas in the dry season. Being thirsty, he 
went to a well, into which an ape, a tiger, a snake of 
the name of Vidyuta and a goldsmith had fallen. Though 
cautioned by the first three not to rescue the man, he 
dragged up all of them from the dry well. The tiger 
showed him his gratitude by offering him jewels and other 
ornaments that he had gathered after killing a prince. 
Similarly, the ape gave him some provisions and fruits 
to eat. As the Brahmana had no necessity for the ornaments, 
he thought of presenting them to the goldsmith, Suvarna- 
nkara by name, whom he had saved previously. So he 
repaired towards Madhura-Kling, where the goldsmith lived 
and gave him those valuable ornaments. When the whole 
affair was mischievously interpreted to the king, he brought 
the Brahmana from the bathing- place and threw him into 
a subterranean prison. Thus an opportunity appeared for 
the snake to show his gratitude. He bit the foot of prince 
Virasena. The imprisoned Brahmana came out and with 
the help of the snake cured the prince. As promised before, 
the Brahmana got half of the kingdom. The family of the 
goldsmith, on the other hand, was punished. This fable 
occurs not only in the T antri Kdmanda\a but also in the 
Kedirf and the Demung^ recensions. Such stories of the 
ungrateful man and the grateful beast belong to the 
treasures of world-literature. 

The above fable contains an emboxed story, which, as 
a measure’ of warning, was relatedfto the goldsmith by his 

1 Juyiiboll, op. cit.^ p. 241. 

2 HooykaaSj op. cit., pp. 132-145. 

3 Juynboll, op. p. 241. • ■ 4^ Ibid., p. 245. 
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wife and this may be described now. She related the tale 
of the ape Murdasa/ also known by the name of Anti, 
who resorted to hard penances for being as beautiful as the 
Tidyadhari Angaraprana (®parna?). A deity appeared 
and instructed Anti to take his bath seven times in a certain 
place. Wanting to surpass even Uma in beauty, he took more 
'^than seven baths and relapsed into the shape of the ape 
again. Similar stories are also current in India. Thus in the 
[Sanskrit Mahdbhdrata^ we read how the sage Cyavana, bent 

• double with age, came out in dazzling beauty of youth 

after taking bath from a lake. In the Dasakumdracariiam 
we find that Mantragupta? getting into the confidence of a 
foolish king, persuaded him to take bath in the sea so that 
he might acquire greater beauty. Similarly, in the popular 
Story of Sufehu and which is current in Bengal, we 

see how Dukhu became the most lovely maiden of all 
lands after taking a certain number of baths, while her 

• cousin Sukhu, desirous of outrivalling Dukhu, became 
the ugliest of girls for exceeding the limit. 

Let us now revert to the original story of the she- 
ape, the hunter Papaka and the tiger. The she-ape 
said that tigers were more thankless than others and in 
illustration thereof she narrated the story of a Brahmana,'^ 
who, after finishing his Veda studies with Brhaspati, was 
returning to his own country. On the way, he came 
-across a tiger who was bitten by a snake. Out of 
compassion for the noble creature, he uttered charms 
and thus removed the effects of poison. The ungrateful 
tiger however returned the service of the Brahmana by 
killing him. She incidentally remarked that in this respect 

• crabs were better than tigers. Being asked why the 


1 Hooykaas, op. ciL, pp. 136439. 

2 MafidhhciTctiiQ,^ 122-126' j XII, 342^ XIV, 9. This story is 
ialso Isolated in some Pirrapas. 

3 B. R. MitrarMajumdar, Thahirmar Jhuli^ 

4 HodykaaSj ,op. ciL, pp. 144447., 
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she-ape spun a fresh story. ^ She said that there was once 
a Brahmana of the name of Dvijesvara, who hailed 
from Patala. He saw on a certain mountain top a 
crab of the name of Astapada whom he picked up to 
Release in the water. When he fell asleep a snake and 
a crow, who were fast friends, laid their heads together 
to bring about the death of the Brahmana. The crab 
scenting their motives said that he could make their 
necks longer if they came near him and this, the crab 
contended, would enable them to feed on the Brahmana. 
As they lay to his left and right side, he speedily cut off 
their heads with his sharp bite. This fable occurs not only 
in the Taniri Kdmandak.a, but also in the Demung and the 
Kediri recensions. 

As a retort to the foregoing story, the tiger narrated 
the fable of apes and weaver-birds^*^ who lived as 
neighbours. The apes remained on branches of trees, 
while the birds lived in beautiful nests. Being jeered 
at for their incapacity to build dwelling places, the apes 
destroyed all vestiges of the nests of the weaver-birds. 
This story not only occurs in the above three recensions 
vof the Tantri-groixPi but also in the Hitopadesah'\ 
The tiger however did not stop here. He adduced 
further illustrations'*’ to prove the foolishness of apes. 
On one occasion, he said, a prince and a princess were 
loitering in a pleasure-garden which was studded with 
the most exquisite flowers. The ape Garubuh, whom 
they loved very muchj had accompanied them. As the 
royal couple went to sleep, they asked the monkey to 
keep watch over them. Now it happened that two 
green flies, male and female, coached themselves respec- 
tively on the neck of the princess and her royal 
.consort. Remembering the orders of the prince, the ape. 


1 Hooykaas, op. pp, 146-149. 2 JhUL^ pp. 148-151. 

3 Hiiopade^aJi^ 3/2. 

-4 Hooykaas, op. cH., pp, 150-153. 
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in trying to kill the flies, separated the necks of the 
sleeping lovers. A Similar story has been related in 
the Pancaiantram ^ . It differs from the T aniri Kamandoka 
on two important points. The scene is shifted to the 
royal palace and there is no suggestion of the sleeping 
partner. The name of the monkey again does not occur 
in the Sanskrit work. The fable has also been incor- 
porated in the Kediri recension. 

Let us now revert to the original story of the she-ape,. 
the hunter Papaka and the tiger. “ While the last one 
was relating these fablesi the hunter had re-gained 
his self-possession. He took his bow and aimed his 
last arrow on the tiger, who fled away with rapid 
strides. The hunter then said to the she-ape that he 
would not be able to go out from the “wood-complex’" 
and would deem ^ it a favour if his female companion 
led him out of the labyrinth. The she-ape proposed 
that they should first go to her dwelling-place to take 
some rest. There they were welcomed by the children 
of the she-ape, Mardarva and Mardavi by name. As 
they were hungry, their mother went away to procure 
some fruits. Meanwhile, Papaka, cruel by nature, hit upon 
the plan of roasting the young ones to appease his hunger.. 
To dupe the she-ape, he set fire to the dwelling place 
and its neighbourhood and quickly dressed the roasted; 
young ones to make a feast over them. The she-ape 
returned only to see that everything was reduced to 
ashes^ Though she understood the reason of the 
disappearance of her children, she still complied with 
the request of the hunter to lead him outside the jungles.. 

At the outskirts of the forest, Papaka killed the she-ape, 
whose soul fled to the heaven of Indra. The writer 
moralises py saying that the two young ones and their 
mother went to heaven, while Papaka, the hunter, was 

1 Fancatantm, eel. Kielhorn, 1/22. 

2 Hooykaas, op. cit, pp.‘ 162-161; ef. ISQ., X, p. 109, 
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thrown beneath the seven-hells, in ValukarntEva. On 
the temple-reliefs at Candi Jago, the theme of the 
fable has been depicted. Dr. Brandes^ remarked long ago 
that the order of scenes in the temple-reliefs is different 
from that of the Tantri. Besides, some new points are 
noticeable at Candi Jago. This fable also occurs in the 
Demung -recension. The Tantri Kediri (B), however, * 

replaces it by the story of the Lion and the Camel. 

Sambaddha thereupon related the story of a she- goat, 
Mesa by name, who had saved her life as well as that of 
her child Wiwingsali, by bluffing a tiger.” It happened that on 
one occasion, as they were grazing by the side of a mountain, 
a hungry tiger came to devour them. She scared him 
by saying that she was accustomed to eat ten tigers and he 
was but one 1 The tiger fled away. On the way he met 
his friend the monkey. As the latter pressed him to return, 
the tiger consented on condition that they ^ould be bound 
together. In this way, they approached the she-goat, who 
exclaimed that the monkey had brought only one tiger and 
not more ! The tiger turned back in hot haste and, as he 
did so, the skull of the ape crashed against the ground and 
he died ! A similar story is prevalent in Tibet." The only 
differences are that the place of the goats has been occupied 
by two jackals and the scene has been shifted from the hill- 
side to the den of the tiger. The monkey and the tiger are 
common factors, so also are the tricks. There is also a 
similar Malay story, in which the place of the she- goat has 
been occupied by a very weak buffalo. As the tiger came, 
an ape, who was on the back of the buffalo, said, This 
tiger’s head tastes good 1” The following portion of the 
story is similar to that recorded in the T antri Kamandakct 
with the difference that in place of the tiger and the ape, 
we have here the tiger and the bear. The tragedy of death 


1 Tjandi Djcigo^ pp, 68-69, photo nos. 71, 72, 

2 Ho’oykaas, op. cH., pp, 162-167. 

3 O^Gonnor, Folh-^tales fronv Tibet, pp. 78 ff. 
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was also averted in the case of the latter/ The Kancil 
group of stories, which were widely prevalent among the 
Javanese. Malayese, Acehnese, Bataks, Filipinos, Dayaks, 
Cams, Cambodians, Sangirese, Lampongese,^ etc., contain 
similar stories in which a tiger and an ape, bound together 
by their own tails, came to a Wedus, The last one admo- 
nished the ape for not bringing more than one tiger ! As the 
tiger dashed away, the monkey was smashed to death In a 
similar Bengali story, a lamb says : — 

*‘Sihher veta Bhamboledas, 

Sat sat bagh gili ek ek gras."^^ 

[“I am son of the lion, Bhamboledas by name. I devour 
seven tigers at a gulp.*’] It is not impossible that the fable is 
based on an Austria kernel, which assumed slightly different 
forms on account of the migration of Austria groups in 
various directions^^ Environment and Time-spirit also may 
have their toll, but it is clear that the ground-plot of the 
story is identical in the versions of these far-flung places. 

In the Demung and the Kediri recensions, this fable 
has also been preserved. The reliefs at Candi Mendut 
and Panataran also depict the outline of this story/' 

Sambaddha, the indefatigable story-teller, then 
related the fable of the elephant who destroyed the 
eggs of the Siyung'hixd,^ The female, mortified at the 
loss of her eggs, incited her mate to wreck vengeance 
on the elephant. Among the fly, crow, wood- 
pecker, frog, etc,, who came to console the distressed 
pair, the crow struck a note of warning regarding the folly 


1 1. H. N. EvaiiSj Sfudien in Eelig'wn^ Folk-lore A Custom in 
North Borneo and the Mtdau Pcninsula^^ pp. 278-274. 

2 Bijdmgen T. L. VK.^ Yl, II, p. 1(39. 

3 Vide Tijdschrift V, I, T. L, VK,, clI. XXXVII, 1SD4, pp. 42 ff., 
m f , ; cf. also Bid., dl. XLII, 1900, p. 383. 

4 "We do not if the story has been compiled and published. 

5 Braudes, Tjandi Bjago, pp. 70-71, photo Nos. 65 and 64, 

6 &ooykaas, 166-167; cf. also Fancatantraj ed. 

Kielhorn IfW, 
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of vengeance* In illustration thereof, he related the story 
of Indra, who was passionately fond of a peacock*^ 
On one occasion Yama, the king of death, came to 
his court and the peacock, who was frightened by his 
presence, sought shelter under the throne of Indra. The 
latter, disgusted by his unmannerly behaviour, cursed 
him to go to hell. After the death of the bird Indra* 
was mortified for his rashness and tried to re-animate 
him. But Yama, Kala, Citragupta, who were approached 
by the king of gods, described their inability to re-animate 
the bird. This fable is also related in the Kediri and the 
Demung recensions. Ultimately, the well-meaning friends 
of the Siyung-psiix suggested that they should resort to tricks 
by which they would be able to overcome the elephant as 
Garuda was by the tortoises. The woodpecker, whose 
name appears as Kasthakuta in the Pai\caiantramy put a 
query which led to the narration of the following emboxed 
story. Thus, Wiyang related the fable of a race between 
Garuda and the tortoises” who were systematically destroyed 
by. the former. The tortoises scattered themselves in 
different parts of the sea and when Garuda, as usual, asked 
for food, the captain of the tortoises suggested a race. The 
latter promised that if they were defeated in the race, their 
children, grand-children, and their progeny would be his 
prey for all times to come. Garuda agreeing, the race 
began. After reaching the other side of the sea, he saw 
that the tortoise had reached there already. This fable has 
also been related in the Demnng recension. A fragmentary 
relief at Candi Mendut represents a turtle with its head 
turned upwards, whence Dr. Brandes infers that it may have 
some connexion with the fable described above. This story 
is paralleled by that of the Kancil and the Keyong/' The 

1 Hooykaas, op. cif.^ l^p. 166-171. 

2 Ihid., pp. 170-173; cf. IIIQ., X, pp. 109 ft. 

3 Tijchchrift r. T. T. L. TTv., dl. XXXVIl, 1894, pp. 37-40, 133; 

ef. ,als 0 dl. XL, pp. 362 if.; also Vdjdmgen T. L. TK., 1894, 

pp. 713-714 etc.. 
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tale of the snail and the tiger, ^ which is a proto-type of the 
Tanfri-fable, not only occurs among the Cirus, a savage 
tribe to the west of the Manipur Valley in Eastern India, 
but also among the Mal-Polynesian people. Mr. Scheltema^ 
has noted that the story of Kancil and the snail has travelled 
to Europe and has been recorded by Jakob and Wilhelm 
Grimm. We can only suspect the story to be of Austric 
origin. 

The frog then entered the field of story-tellers and related 
the fable of Sand-piper birds who lived near the ocean. ^ 
The male one was called Supnapada and his wife was 
Priyambada. His mate said, “Father of my children, what 
I do now ? Now I shall lay eggs.” She laid her eggs on the 
sea-shore and they were washed away by the Sea-god. 
Extremely sorry, they referred the matter to Garuda who 
brought it to thpe notice of Bhatara Visnu. Through the 
mediation of Janasya, who was specially appointed for the 
purpose by Visnu, eggs of the Sand-piper birds were returned 
to them. This story also occurs in the Hitopadesah,'^ 
PancatantrarrC' and the Kathdsaritsagarah,*^ In none of 
these works we find any reference to the third mediator, 
1 ) 12 ., Janasya. Besides, the names of birds given in the 
Tantri Kamandaka are foreign to Sanskrit works mentioned 
above. The name Tittibha, which occurs in Indian recen- 
sions, has also been corrupted into TiniV in the Javanese 
version. This fable has also been recorded in the Demung 
and the Kediri recensions. 


1 Linuuisfic^urveii of India ^ Vol. Ill, pt. UT, pp. 226, 233-; also 
cf. 31r.s. Rafy\s Folk-tales of the Khfisis, 1920, pp. 81-84. 

2 M(minnenf(d -fava^ 1912. pp. 220-221 ; cT. also Alaxniiiller, 
Chips from a (ff^ruiun u'orhshopj l'V ^ pp. 145 if., quoted by Scbelteuia. 

3 Hooykaas, op, cit., pp. 172-175. 

4 Hifopadesah^ 2/10, 

5 Faneatanfra, ed. Kfelborn, 1/2. 

6 Tr. Tawiiey, Tol. II, p, 36. 

7 In JuynbolPs 8upx)l Cat Jchk en Mad, Ess.^ dl. II, p. 398, 
the name appears as iUiL 
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The green fly took the cue from the frog and began to 
narrate the story of the hunter and the Brahmana, The 
hunter once noticed that the Brahmana was enjoying dishes 
prepared with milk and butter and wanted to know where 
they came from. Being informed that they came from a 
cow, he bought her and led her home. As he did not know 
the process of milching, he addressed the animal, Look 
here, Mrs. Cow, please give me milk and butter. Naturally, 
he obtained nothing. This story is also told in the Kediri 
recension, but not in the Demung one. 

The woodpecker then related the following story.* He 
5aid that on one occasion the bone of a man stuck into the 
throat of a tiger. The latter lay restless under the tree 
occupied by him. He brought it out on condition that the 
tiger would give him the heart of a hare. As the tiger 
refused to comply with the conditions of the bargain, the 
woodpecker pecked out his eyes from their sockets. 

So the green fly, the woodpecker and the frog, respec- 
tively known as Vinarava, Kasthakuta and Meghanada, 
accompanied by the crow, went to the naughty elephant. 
One of them made him blind, the other made a wound, 
while the frog misled him by his croakings. And thus, the 
elephant was killed. 

Sambaddha then related the story of the raven, the snake 
and the Kepuh-tree.'' This fable also occurs in the Demting 
recension, but not in the Tantri Kediri (S). It opens with a 
description of the miserable /Cepuh-tree, ^isyapci by name, 
which stood in splendid isolation in the middle of the land 
called J^obha. On account of the molestation of young 
cowherds, its sprouts and branches could not shoot forth 
iheir twigs. A sympathetic pair of crows, of whom the male 
one was called Nila and the female one Kak [~Kak{a)], 
devised a means to scare away the cowherds. The crow 
brought in skulls, bones, etc., and hanged up a corpse in the 
branch of the tree. The cowherds who assembled there next 

1 Hooykaas, op. vif., pp. 174-177; tf, IIIQ., Vll, pp. 518 if. 

2 Hooykaas^ op. rif., pi>. 176-179. 
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day found out that the place was converted into a cremation- 
ground and they avoided the place in future. In course of 
time, the tree grew up in rich foliage and the female crow 
with the consent of Si^yapa laid eggs on its branches. The 
eggs were four in number, including the egg of a cuckoo'. 
The Kepuh-tree promised to protect them and thus eggs 
burst into tiny birds. Now it happened that a snake of 
the name of Taksaka came there hungry and, convincing^ 
the tree of his strength and protective power, persuaded 
the Kepuh to yield him the eggs which he ate. People 
now avoided that region as men died of snake-bite — panic 
prevailed among all peoples. Mangsalya, the level-headed 
chief of that region, therefore conferring with a sage set 
lire to the place and it brought about the ruin of the snake 
and the Kepuh. 

Now follows the story of the crow Byarundi, who 
nestled on the branch of a tree with his whole family^. In 
a hole at the foot of the tree also lived a snake of the name 
of Sitara. The latter ate up the chicks of the crow and sa 
Byarundi sought means of vengeance. On one occasion, he 
found prince Viraprana bathing in a certain place after 
putting off his ornaments (“bhusana”). He swooped upon 
them and left them just near the hole of the snake. 
Servants of the prince coming to recover them found out 
and killed the snake. This fable has not been described 
in the Demung and the Kediri recensions. It occurs 
however in the HitopadesaJy and the Pancatantram,^ 

Nandaka then related to Sambaddha the fable of the three 
fishes,'^ described in the Kaihdsariisdgarah'' , Pancatantram^ 
and the HitopadesaW . In the Demung and the Kediri 
recensions, however, this story has not been described,^. 
The fable says that in a certain pond lived three fishes^. 

1 llnd,^ pp* I86.-189. 2 Il-itopadeiali, 2/8- 

3 rancafanfm, ed. Kkllioriij 1/6. 

4 Hooykaas, op. pp, 188-19L 

5 Tr. Tawiiey, ToJ. II, p. 37. 6 Op. dt., 1/14. 

7 UifopadeSali^ 4/3. . 
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Anangaviduta^ Pradyumnati and Yatbhavisyati. As 
the dry-season appeared, Anafigaviduta proposed to set 
out for a different place and eventually he went awa^'. As 
fishers came to overhaul fishes, Pradyumnati escaped in the 
manner described in Sanskrit works, while Yatbhavisyati was 
killed. It is noteworthy that the names have been but 
slightly corrupted in the Javanese version. In Sanskrit, theses 
names have been spelt as Anagatavidhata, Pratyutpanna- 
mati and Yadbhavisya.^ 

Sambaddha then related to the lion the fable of king 
Aridharma, and the serpent-maiden, who was found 
enjoying herself with a spotted snake. While the king 
was out on hunting, he noticed them and, thinking their 
union to be a disgraceful case of Parnasank^^ra or mixture 
of varnaSf he killed the snake and slapped the serpent- 
maiden. Returning home, the latter invented a story to 
punish the king and this she related to her father, the 
king of dragons, who entered the royal k^aton in the disguise 
of a Brahmana. Assuming his own form, the dragon-king 
hid himself under the throne of king Aridharma who was 
talking with his wife Mayavati. He gathered from the 
conversation of the royal couple that his daughter had told 
him lies and so, assuming again the disguise of a Brahmana, 
he expressed desire to give a boon to king Aridharma. 
The latter thus. got the power of understanding the language 
of beasts with the condition that he would not communicate 
it to any one else on pain of death. On one occasion he 
laughed after hearing the words of a certain Cecek* Being 
pressed by the queen to explain the reason, he said that 
he could not relate it till the funeral pyre was set up. 
When he was there, he heard a conversation between a 
pair of goats, male and female, who respectively bore the 
names of Bahgali and Vivita. He was convinced from the 
talk of the he-goat that every desire of women should not 

1 <7. Bijdmgcn T. L, TTv., 1904, pp. 299-300; J.ILA.S., Nem^ 
Series, XIII, p. 45. 

2 HooykaaJi, op, vif., pp. 192-201; cf. IBQ., X, p. 110. 
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be satisfied. And accordingly, he returned to the Kmton 
without committing himself to the flamesb This story is 
also related in the Kediri and the Dernung recensions. 

After this, we come to the closing portion of the whole 
book which describes the fight of the bull and the lion, 
engineered by the intrigues of the jackal. After their death 
rthe lion went to the Visnu-heaven and the bull to the 
5iva-heaven. After the death of the jackal, he was thrown 
into the hells of Valukarnava Tambragohmukha and 
Yamamloka, where he must remain for years, ten times 
the number of hairs on his body. 

In the Caniri'^t however, we find stories which are not 
described in other recensions but are found elsewhere. 
The beginning of this version agrees with that of other 
Tantri recensions. Then follows the story of Bayan 
Budiman which furnishes the frame-work of the Malay 
story-book. The nr st story told by the peacock was that 
of the man who gave half of his life to his wife but was 
rewarded with ingratitude. This fable is also related in 
.some jFCancr’bstories and Malay writings. It also describes 
the story of a king of Palembang who dreamt of a beautiful 
princess, the adopted daughter of a white Garuda in China* 
The king sent three of his sons to find her out, but before 
they could possess the object of their mission, the illegitimate 
fourth son espoused her after killing the bird. 

The Balinese recension is of comparatively modern date,, 
containing Malay, Portuguese and Sasak words. The 
spellings of proper names are also sometimes different from 
those of the Javanese recensions. 

It would appear from the above review that the T antrr- 
group of stories in Indonesia is based on a folk-lore which is 
not probably exclusively Indian. Though we cannot find out 
the exact source of many stories, indications are available 
to show that some of them might have originated from 

1 Tim story is also narrated in the Malay Eil'aiai Bayan 
Biuiimaii. Tide TljdscJmft F. L 2\ L. Fit., dl. XL!, pp. 460-46L ' 

2 Juynboll, Bimil. Cat, Jav, en Mad, IIss. dl. II, p. 115. 
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Austric thought, ft is also noteworthy that almost all the 
Sanskrit fables of the Taniri occur in the first booh of the 
Pancatantram. In the HitofDadesah, they are scattered 
through different parts. Besides, the arrangement of stories 
of avowed Indian origin in the Tantri Kdmandalia is not 
similar to that of Sanskrit fable-books- It would appear 
again that so far as religion is concerned, the Taniri 
Kamandaka is a neutral work. It preaches the efficacy 
•of charms and Tantras on the one hand, and refers to 
^ivaloka and Vlsnuloka on the other. In the story of Indra 
and his beloved peacock, Bhatara appears to be the highest 
God. We cannot, however, be sure about the religious 
views of the author, as he possibly relied upon some earlier 
writer, whose view of religion might have been reflected in 
the Taniri Kamandaka, which we place c. 1200 A.D. 

(B) Other Beast-fables- 

Allied to the Taniri-group of legends current in Indo-Mal- 
P olynesia, there are yet some isolated folk-tales of a similar 
•character which we may conveniently group under this 
heading- From Tibet in the North to Bali in the South-East, 
some of these stories are widely known and they have been 
handed down from millennium to millennium through the 
agency of nursery tales. A certain story of the Hitopa-' 
desah which has not been described in the Tantri Kaman-- 
dako. has been preserved in the Kancd-group. In the 
Sanskrit work,^ we read the story of the deer and the crow 
who lived on friendly terms in the Campakavati-forest of 
Magadha. An unknown jackal appeared on the scene and 
induced the deer to graze on the rich harvest of the 
neighbouring field. The owner of the field who noticed 
the molestation carefully laid a snare into which the deer 
was Caught, The crow who came afterwards advised him 
to lay motionless as a dead creature. As soon as the owner 
of the field pushed away the stag as a carcase, he made good 
his escape. The missile he threw against the deer struck 

1 Kiiopadesali, 1/3. 
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the waiting jackal, who breathed his last. In the Kancil- 
story/ the characters of the above fable are the Kidang,. 
CelDluk(^n and the ape. The Kidang, i.e., the deer spoilt the 
field of the farmer in every possible manner till the latter 
was constrained to set a noose, by which the Kidang was 
captured. Ceplukan, who plays here the role of the above- 
ngentioned crow, advised the deer to pretend death. When 
the farmer released the snare, the Kidang escaped in hot 
haste. The missile hurled against the latter caused the 
death of the mischievous ape. In another part of the legend^ 
the same incident has been repeated with the distinction 
that the part of the ape was played by Kuwuk* 

There are some other stories paralleled by those of the 
day-dreamer Alanasker in the Thousand and One Nights 
and by the Brahmana who broke pots and pans in the 
Hitopadesah and the Pancatantram. A dealer of legen^ 
(a kind of juice) got upon a tree to gather juice in his 
bamboo-sheath. As the pot was already full, he thought of 
selling the juice and getting gold, with the help of which he 
would carry on business in hens. And this, he thought, would 
enable him to buy a house. Gradually he felt sleepy and 
missed his hold only to be killed below. In West Java, this 
story goes by the name of Tn\ang njadap lalamunan. The 
story of the mouse and the hermit is also very popular in 
India. The Hitopadesah^ describes how the sage Gautama 
transformed a young mouse into a stout cat which was again 
turned into a dog and the dog into a tiger. As the tiger 
wanted to kill him, the sage transformed him into a dog 
again. In Java also, there is the story of the porcupine and 
the hill'^. As the latter was pierced by the porcupine, the 
hill wanted to be a porcupine and he became one. As he 
was in danger of dogs, he was turned into one of them. He 

1 Tijdschnft F. L T/L:VK., dl. XXXVII, 1894, pp. 44^^. 

2 p. 49. 

3 MJdragen T. L. FX., Ttb Series VI, p. 83. 

^ ■ 4 Hitopachiah, 4/6. 

0 y. L. riv., 7th Series VI, p. 88. 
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did not like to go a-hunting with his master and so he was 
made a man. He was now put into the transport service by 
the Kampong-head. After that, he went through the successive 
stages of lurahy Camaty Vadanoy etc. At last, good sense 
dawned upon him and he determined to revert to his former 
position, viz,y that of a mountain. 

Similarly, the story of Ucing jeung manuk titirqn or the 
story of the cat and the turtle-dove^ finds a good parallel in 
that of the blind vulture, the cat and the birds, which we 
find narrated in the Hitopadesah.^ The Javanese cat is an 
exact prototype of the Sanskrit Dirghakarna and, though the 
Javanese story-teller does not inform us if he practised the 
Candrayana-ntesy he at least performed tapas or austerities. 
The Javanese cat ate the dove after gaining its confidence 
in the manner of the Indian Dirghakarna. There are some 
other stories of Indonesia which remind us of the V dnar>- 
^ndrajataka'’ in the Asihsavaggay the Kumhhnajdtakciy^ the 
Sisumdrajdtak^y^ etc., without their Buddhist traits. The story 
of the ape and the crocodile in the P ancatantram is also not 
different from them. It is not easy to say at the present 
moment if these stories were Mal-Polynesian, or, if they 
spread to the Far-East through the activities of early Indian 
♦colonists. 

Of many stories current in MahPolynesia belonging to 
the KanciZ-group, we have an interesting story exactly 
paralleled by one extant in Bengal. The Bengali story 
describes how a jackal entered into a deadly feud with a 
crocodile. On one occasion, while the jackal was crossing 
a river, the crocodile, who was seeking for an opportunity to 
wreck his vengeance, caught the jackahs leg within his jaws 
and was about to smash it. The jackal smartly reminded 
the crocodile that it was merely a stick and not a leg, as 
he had supposed. When the foolish crocodile loosened his 
grip, the jackal leaped ashore. Now, sometime afterwards 

1 Jhid., p. 62. 

3 JCitaha^ No*. 57. 

.5 dafal^a. No. 208, 


2 Ilifojjadesahj 1 / 4 . 
4 -Tcdaka, No. 224. 
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when the crocodile was basking by the side of a river, the 
jackal was constrained to pass by that way. To know if the 
crocodile was wide awake, the jackal began to speak aloud, 
*‘If the crocodile be alive, he must remain motionless ; if 
he is dead, as he appears to be, he must move his tail 
and limbs.” The crocodile preferred to show off himself 
a^a dead creature and began to bestir himself. The jackal 
escaped. 

In the Kan c //-stories, the part of the jackal was played 
by Peucang and Kidang who are noticed in the same 
role in different places.^ The former, viz., Peucang, after 
escaping the jaws of the crocodile in the manner of the 
jackal in the Bengali folk- tale, went to sleep in an island 
which was soon afterwards surrounded by hungry crocodiles. 
He talked with them and this brought the scattered 
crocodiles in a file and he escaped by running over their 
body. Kidang, who occupies the place of the above- 
mentioned Peucang in a different place, queried in the 
manner of the jackal if the body he noticed was that of a 
crocodile, or, if it was merely a tree-trunk. The following 
portion is identical with the Bengali folk-tale. It is clear 
therefore that this Bengali folk- tale, heard even now 
among untutored villagers, is exactly identical with the 
second version described above both in names as well as, 
in details. Considering all the points we regard the tale 
to be a contribution of Bengal, but we retain our doubts 
about its Austria origin. ^Jhere are also some stories in 
which Raksasas and evil spirits play a prominent role. 
The popularity of the epic literature and superstition of 
the peoples are probably responsible for their prominence 
in Indo-Mal-Polynesian folk-tales. The Malay people^" 
still think that when Pitalo Guru (apparently Bhatara Guru) 
banished evil spirits, for certain reasons, into a forest, 
they vowed eternal vengeance upon mankind. It is said 

1 Tijdschrifi V. J. 1\ L. VK., dl. XLII, 1900, pp. 356 Ej also. 
im., dl. XXXYII, 1894, pp. 39, 48. 

2 Bndragm T, L. FK., 7th Series VI, pp. 439 ff. 
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that they number 124,000. 1 heir spirits have enveloped 

Mal-Polynesian thought. 

We thus come to the end of our studies on the Indo- 
Mal-Polynesian folk-literature. When we analyse the class 
of beasts who appear in the role of the main charaqters of 
the stories, we find jackals, apes, deer, tigers, crocodiles, 
elephants, frogs, crows, mice, figuring prominently. The tricks® 
they employ to outwit their opponents are naiVe and some- 
times humorous. When a petty creature, for example, has 
to scare away a more powerful animal of superior build, he 
generally employs three kinds of tricks. By dying the mouth 
red he produces the impression that beasts of his opponent s 
species form his usual dish ; by alluring an animal into wells, 
pits or muddy ponds he escapes, and by exciting the wrath 
of the foolish beast against some imaginary foe he utilises 
the opportunity to make good his escape. jDther tricks have 
also been employed, but they are isolated. All these tricks 
betray the genius of the early story-tellers, some of whom 
might have lived millenniums ago. The stories seem to 
indicate again that they then believed everything to be 
talkative, — trees, stones, ants, birds and all I They saw 
round them “brothers and sisters in fur and feather, tame 
and wild/’ To them, the world was not cut up into 
artificial divisions as it has been now. The above character- 
istics, therefore* demonstrate the existence of a golden 
thread that binds the countries of South-East Asia in a 
common relationship. 



CHAPTER XVII 

INSCRIPTIONS AND HISTORfCAL LITERATURE 
(A) Inscriptions 

We have said before that the early inscriptions of Java 
-have been written either in South Indian or in North 
Indian scripts. It is also noteworthy that in composition, 
they sometimes betray Indian influences. Almost all the 
inscriptions of Java, like those of India and her Far-Eastern 
colonies, open with invocation to various deities or 
with the words Om Svasii or Siddharn, Then they furnish us 
with the dates of their composition. To take some instances ; 
a stone inscription of the year 775 -Saka opens with *‘Svasti 
Sakavarsatita 775 Asadha masa tithi dvitiya suklapaksa tu. 
pa. a. wara — etc. Similarly, an inscription of the year 694 
not only opens with the invocation, **Oxn namassivaya narno 
Buddhaya,” but also furnishes details of dates, *‘Svastha ;Sri 
Sanjaya varsa 694 Posy a masa tithi tritiya krsnapaksa...” 
etc." They maybe compared, for example, with the Udayagiri 
cave inscription of Candragupta 11," which begins with 
“Siddharn || Sarnvatsare 80 2 Asadha-masa-sukle(ai)kada- 
syam |" The pillar inscription of Goparaja,'^ to take another 
instance, also opens in a similar way. In the Sena 
inscriptions of Bengal, this is generally to be met with 
towards the closing portion. The style of writing, whether 
in Sanskrit or Kawi, sometimes reminds one of the style of 
Indian inscriptions. The stereotyped curse-formulas are, 
however, distinct features of early Javanese records, which 
mark them off from Indian inscriptions. 

(B) Historical Lit&rature 

There are some historical works extant in Java. It is 
difficult to say, however, who taught the Javanese people 
;the science of writing history,— a science, in which the 

1 Ed. Brandes-Erom, O./.O., p. 7. 2 IMd.^ p. 55, 

3 Fleet, Corpus Inscripiionuni Indicavum^ VoL III, p. 25. 

4 lUd,^ p, 92. 
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Indians themselves were so deficient. Though we cannot 
be certain, it is possible that the Chinese people imported 
the science from their own country. Because, during a 
millennium of Indo-Javanese contact, no historical work was 
written. It is only during the days of closer contact between 
Java and China that we first come across Javanese historical 
writings. It may as well be a fact that the Javanese peopies 
themselves were responsible for the development of the 
science. We propose to give here an account, necessarily 
brief, of the more important historical writings of Java, 
though our main attention will be devoted to Indian 
influences on them. 

The N agarakjtagama, which engages our attention first, ' ’ 
has been described as a work of “unique importance.” 

It has been written in various Indian metres and is divided 
into ninety-eight cantos. The author of this work was 
Prapanca who composed it in 1365 A. D. during the reign 
of Hayam Wuruk, a contemporary of Feroz Tughlak 
(135 1-1388 A. D.). The name of the book appears only on 
the title page ; in another part of the work it has been 
called Desavarnana^ After a brief notice of Ken Angrok 
of Tumapel (1104-1147 i^aka)," the account gradually be- 
comes more interesting and informative, particularly from 
the reign of some of the immediate predecessors of Hayam 
Wuruk. It was indeed the most brilliant period of Javanese 
history. The court of Hayam Wuruk was graced by many 
eminent poets. Prapanca himself says that Paijditas of 
other lands composed eulogistic poems on His Majesty. 
The monk Buddhaditya, for example, composed Bhogavali 
on him in many si okas. The Brahmana Mutali Sahrdaya also 
composed an eulogistic poem “in correct slokas.” 
According to Dr. Kern, Mutali is a Tamil term corresponding 
to Mudeliar of our own days. Among other learned authors 
we find the names of Bhamana and Brahmaraja. Many 

1 Cf. TijdscJirm T, /. T, L, FX., dl. LVI, 1914, p. 194. 

2 Tlie l*ararafO}i gives the dat-e as 1104-1100 ^laka. 

.3 NtwaraJniafjama, Canto XCIII, Strophe I. 
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Panditas are described as having mastered different 3astras. 
There were others again who composed many ;Slokas by 
sitting in company/ Prapanca says that he composed some 
other books as well, viz,, Sakdbda, Lambang, Parvasagara,^ 
Bhismasarana and SugataparoaJ' That his father was also 
a poet is probably suggested by his statement, “The 
pleasure created in the poems by me cannot be satisfactorily 
followed by persons other than poets and sons of poets. 

It would appear, therefore, that the reign of Hayam Wuruk 
forms an epoch in old-Javanese history. Some other 
important Kaio /-works were also composed during this reign 
and we had occasion to describe them in previous chapters, 

Prapanca was, like his father, the Dharmadhyaksa of 
the country and his remarks on religion necessarily possess 
high authoritative value. The author not only refers to 
the Siva-Buddha cult, but also describes King Hayam 
Wuruk as an embodiment of this uni-dual deity. He further 
says that statues of Amoghasiddhi, Aksobhya and Vairocana 
were instituted in the royal mausolea.*' The King's grand- 
mother, who was like Parama Bhagavath was zealous in 
the yoga and meditation on Buddha, which she performed 
as an old nun in the dress of the spiritual orders.^ Traces 
of Tantricism are also rampant in the work. Belief in 
magic is betrayed here and there. The Mahayanist priest 
Bharadha is not only called Yogisvara, but also master of 
the Tantric lore. He can walk on water and soar in the 
sky, — a feat described also in the Pararaton. Like the 
Taniu Panggelaran, ih& Nagaraktfdgcima also refers to the 
magic circle or ‘mandala.* The use of .words like Bajraka, 
Kabajradharana, Bajrasana, etc., is also significant. Free 
monasteries of the regular Buddhist monks have also been 

1 Ihid.^ Stroplie 2, 

2 It reminded Kern of the I\(ithasa rii ^sdfjarah . 

3 ydifcirakrtagama^ Canto XCIY, Strophe 3. 

4 Ihid.y Canto XYII, Strophe 8. 

6 Ihid,^ Canto XLVIIT, Strophe 3; Canto LVI, Strophe 2, etc. 

6 Ihid.^ Canto 11, Strophe 1. 
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mentioned in canto LXXVIL We have previously referred 
to the T antra Subhuti which was specially studied by King 
Krtanagara (1268-1292 A. D.). Dr. Bosch^ thinks that this 
work may be Identified with the Vajracchedikdprajnd- 
pdramita. Another important point mentioned by Prapanca 
is the sraddha-ceremony of Gayatri Devi which was 
actually held in 1362 A. D. A vivid account of it has been 
given in cantos LX 11 1- LX VI I. 

Let us now note Indian influences on the style of 
Prapanca. In giving dates, the author, like other Javanese 
writers, has favoured the use of Candrasankala, The 
work, written in various Indian chandahs, has been divided 
into cantos of unequal size, and some descriptions strikingly 
remind one of their parallels in Sanskrit literature. Thus, 
at the time of the birth of our poet’s patron, *‘...the thunder 
rumbled, flashes of lightning pierced the sky, a tumultous 

uproar arose in the mountain of Kampuda and the 

scoundrels and villains were overpowered. It was a positive 
proof that Bhatara Girinatha took birth in the form of the 
sovereign.” ~ In Sanskrit works, such things also happen at 
the time of the birth of an important person'h Flowers 
are also rained from heaven and gods blow conch-shells 
in applause. 

We now pass over to the Pararoton (Ken Angrok) or 
the Book of the Kings of Tumapel and Majapahit. From 
the colophon of MSS. C and B, it appears that the work 
was extant in the beginning of the 1 6th Saka century. From 
internal evidences, it appears that the last mentioned 
facts do not go before the 15th Saka century/^ Its chronicle- 
form demonstrates the text to have been composed off and 
on. It is probable therefore .that the work was composed 
in the last part of the Majapahit period*’, c. 1278-1478 A. D. 

1 TijdHclinfi L T. L. dl. LXl, pp. 257 

2 ydtjaKfJcrtdyama, C'anto I, Stropiit' 4. 

3 C/' Kliila IIariv(im,saj Chap. 59. 

4 The last mentioned year in the Fa ra niton corro?;poiids to 
1481 A.D. 

5 Ed. Brandes-Krom, Farnraton, Inleiding, p, 5. 
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Some portions of the book may be stiil younger. It has 
been written in prose and the language may be described 
as Middle-Javanese, The whole work is divided into 
eighteen chapters. The first part opens with the well-known 
Indian formula, “om aoighnam astu namas siddham.** 
This section of the work is extremely legendary arid the 
” anonymous author (or authors) has given a vivid description 
of the romantic or rather grotesque adventures of the future 
king. He was the offspring of his married mother’s 
dalliance with god Brahma who met her on the field. He 
has been described as an incarnation of Visnu. The more 
historical parts begin from where Ken Angrok, after 
removing from his way Tunggul ametung, the a\niJOu. of 
Tumapel, married his widow Ken Dedes and became the 
chief of Tumapel, He is the first king of the dynasty of 
Singhasari and Ipience, the founder of the royal house of 
Majapahit. From this period, the work sometimes becomes 
surprisingly accurate, though episodes like those of the Kris 
invite scepticism on the part of the critical student. Dr. 
Krom^ suggests therefore that the writer of the Pararaton 
relied on some chronicles on the one hand and some story- 
complex on the other. It is also noteworthy that some 
portions of this work, when controlled with the help of 
inscriptions and Chinese notices, are found to be unsatis- 
factory. Indeed, the legendary part of the Pararaton comes 
into a prominent relief only when one compares it with 
the N agarakvtagama. 

These are the two books which may, with some justice, 
be dubbed historical works. The Library of the University of 
Leiden possesses a large number of works which are 
partly chronicles and partly historical romances. 7 he 
literary form in which these romances or traditions have 
been couched goes by the name of Kidung, — a literary 
genre that is distinct from Kakawins. Dr. Berg^ thinks that 

1 Hiridoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis^ p. 23. 

2 C. 0, Bergj De middeljavaansche historlsclie traditie, 1927, 
pp. 8-9. 
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the writers of these historical poems might have twisted 
historical themes for romantic effect. And in illustration 
thereof, he refers to the Kidung Sunda^ whose last part 
describes how Ayam Wuruk (Hayam Wuruk) died of sorrow 
because he was responsible for the death of his beloved, the 
princess of Sunda.^ Though the author probably incor- 
porated current traditions on the subject, stories of such 
description are really ‘‘great historical nonsenses/’ It is 
noteworthy, however, that the Middle- Javanese ‘historical’ 
traditions yield some new data which we do not find in 
the above two historical works. To take some instances.* 
the Usana Java (whole first part), the P amancangah and 
recension A of the Kidung Sunda concur in describing an 
expedition of Gajah Mada to Bali, but we do not find this 
in the Pararaton. Similarly, the Pamancangah gives an 
account of a royal conference called by Ayam Wuruk 
(Hayam Wuruk) at Majapahit after the Seath of Gajah 
Mada, but this has not been mentioned in the Pararaton," 
If such notices cannot be controlled with the help of 
inscriptions and other trustworthy evidence, it is natural 
for us to be sceptical about their authenticity. 

The word Pamancangah means ^Babads\ to use a 
modern Javanese translation of the term. It is no proper 
name and it signifies ‘historical works in genera).’ 
Friederich'^ refers to a certain Pamendanga,'^ which Berg 
thinks to be identical with Cod* 4361 of the Pamancangah. 
The former scholar described it as a sort of chronicle of 
more recent times containing confused history of priests 
and kings, of the division of Bali amongst the original 
Puhgavas of Gelgel and genealogy of Hags, of Karang- 
Asem, for example. Prof. Berg says however that the 

1 T'/. this point with the Pararafcni ,, Chap. X, p. 157, ed, 
Braiides-Ivrom. 

2 O. C. Berg, op, cit,^ p. 11. 

S Toorlooxfig verslaff van liet e'lland Balij p. 22. Vide Verhand. 
Bat, aenoot., dl. XXII, No. 5, 

4 Read Pamancanoah. 
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description of this work by Friederich and Juynboll is either 
mfsleadine: or one-sided. Mt begins with the usual formula, 
Avighnam asiu. The work is divided into chapters. It 
gives an account of the establishment of a Javanese colony 
from Majapahit in Bali up to the fall of Gelgel and the rise 
of Klungkung. Cod. 5058 (1) of this work speaks on the 
genealogy of the dynasty of Pakapisan. The list of descen- 
dants of Nirartha is described in Cod. 5243. There are other 
P amancangahs dealing with local history. 

The title Usana Java^ or the ancient history of Java, 
is a misnomer. This book has been described by 
Friederich' as a work relating to the conquest of Bali by the 
Javanese of Majapahit. The king of Vilvatlkta, i.e., 
Majapahit sent his brother Arya Damar and his patih Gajah 
Mada for the conquest of that island.** The work then 
narrates the settling of Deva Agung in Gelgel with an 
account of the division of lands amongst the nobles of the 
cdurt. In places, it is legendary. The Usana which, 

according to a certain writer, shows partiality for the 
dynasty of Arya Damar, has been described by Friederich 
as a work exclusively intended for the people, 

and not esteemed by the priests. The subject 

of the Middle-Javanese historical romance Rangga Lawe 
Was described by Raffles^* long ago. The poem is called Pafiji 
Vijayakrama in Mss, It narrates the war between 
f Daha and Tumapel, the foundation of Majapahit by Radetl 
Vijaya, the revolution of his trusted officer Rangga Lawd 
and so bti. As Chinese annals give detailed accounts 

1 ri(/£; Berg, up, eit., pp. 14 ft. 

2 Op, r/f.. pp. 21-2^3; aIs:o Vvrhand, Bat. {Jcnoot,, dl. NXllJ, 
pp. 24-25. 

3 Juynboll, op. Of,, pp. 388. 

4 TijiUclivift y . NefL-^Indle, jr. IX, dl. I3I, pp. 245-273, particular- 
ly pp. 277-278; Juynboll, op. cit., pp, 385 fl. 

, 5 llistoru of Java, \ol IT, 1830, pp. 1121.; also 

Prlederich. op. rfi, dl. XXn, p. 21; Bijdraijen T. L. VK., 1877, p. 
145; Ibid., 1887, p. 575j Juynboll, op. dl. t. pp. 255 5 etc; 

Rangga Tjxwe, ed. C, C. Berg, Bibliotheca No. 1, 
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of this period, we have here a unique opportunity of assess- 
ing the real value of this historical romance. This work has 
to be placed in 1455 saka, i.e., 1543 A. D. According to 
Dr. Brandes,^ it is more important from the literary point 
of view than from the standpoint of history. Its contents 
run parallel to chapters V, VI, VII and the beginning 
of the Vlllth chapter of the Pararaton, 

The Kidung Sunda^ is also a historical romance describing 
the journey of the Sundanese royal family to Majapahit 
for performing the marriage ceremony of the Sundanese 
princess with Hayam Wuruk, the king of Majapahit. Due 
to differences of opinion regarding the relation of Sunda and 
Majapahit (1349*' 135 7 A. D.) war broke out between the 
two powers and it resulted in the destruction of the Sunda- 
nese at Bubat. As regards the date of this work, we have 
no positive information. Gun-fire has no doubt been 
mentioned, but Dr. Berg' thinks this tr be no proof of the 
late origin of the work. Recension B of this work appears 
to be younger than the Rangga LaWe, because in it \2/139) 
the horse of Patih Anepaken has been compared with the 
horse Anda Wesi of Rangga La we. As the date of the 
romance Rangga Latoe falls in 1465 Saka, recension B 
should be of about 1550 A. D., or a little later. It has been 
supposed, however, that the tradition is older than 1550 A.D. 

We had occasion to state elsewhere that some Kawi- 
worksw were composed not long after the date of the 
N dgarakxtdgama which falls in 1365 A, D. After this, 
darkness falls on Indo- Javanese literary history from c. 1378 
to c, 1525 A.D. Owing to political turmoils in Java, Bali 
assumes predominance during this period and, along with 
this, the centre of literary activity shifts from Java to this 
island. This became the cradle of Middle-Javanese 
Literature of the Kidung-class . Though Kidung literature 

1 Braudes-Kroiii, Varaudon^ p. 137 ; C. C. Berg, ()}>, cif,, p. 62. 

2 Ifijdmgen T, L, dJ. 88 , 1927, pp. 1-161; Jxiynboll, dnvpl. 

€at. Jar. vn Mad, Hhs., dl. 1, p. 234. 

3 Bijdnifjpn T, L. ., dl S3, 1927, p. o. 
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was not unknown in Java, it found a more welcome home in 
the island of Bali. The radiating centre was Gelgel, which 
occupied the position Maiapahit had lost. The story of the 
shifting of literary activity is probably typified in the story 
of the Pamancangah^ regarding Nirartha who is considered 
as the forefather of the Balinese priests. He came from 
Majapahit to Pasuruhan via Daha and thence to the island 
orBali after halting at Blangbangan. Invited to Gelgel by 
its king Batu-Renggong, he settled in a cloister and began 
to compose books. His work Sarakusuma was written as- 
an answer to the poem Smararcana,^ At least fourteen 
works stand against the name of Talaga, the son of Nirartha. ’ 
His son obtained a great name as a poet, philosopher and 
judge. It has also been recorded that he was versed in 
TarkvL-vydkcrcina. As Nirartha came to Bali c. 1550 AD,,^ 
literary activity continued at least from this period onwards. 
Indeed, the family pf Nirartha had a great share in the 
development of Balinese literature between I550-'1600 A.D. 

The Rangga Lawe, the Kidung Sunda (B), the two prose 
Usanas and some other works were composed in Bali and, 
as such, they had no direct connexion with the Javanese 
historical tradition, which filtered in through Javanese 
colonists of Bali in the palmy days of Majapahit. It is there-^ 
fore natural that the above-mentioned works, though they 
handle subjects described in the middle portions of the 
Pararaton, differ on important points from the latter. It has 
been supposed that these discordances are due to poetical 
fancy. The historical or semi-historical portions of these 
romances are, therefore, the result of an effort to synthesise 
Javanese traditions of the epoch of Hayam Wuruk, of the 
immigrants in Bali and their forefathers in Majapahit.’’ 

On the New-Javanese historical works, viz., the Babads 
and the Sajatahs, confusion of fact and fancy has wrought 
its worst havoc. The reconstruction of Indo-Javanese history 

1 C . C-. Berg, JJe Middeljuvaansvhe Hinfoi Ische iraditie, 20. 

2 ibid., y. 28 3 p. 3X, 
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after the 17th century A,D. progressed in a wrong channel 
and we have frequently the very reverse of truth parading 
like genuine history. The usual .explanations of this 
phenomenon are the following r — 

(a) Political turmoil, which continued, off and on, from 
the fall of Majapahit to the second half of the 18th century 
A. D., (b) the penetration of Islam which broke the « 
continuity of old history, (c) the confusion in old literature 
which was little understood, (d) the influence of written and 
oral tradition on each other, (e) the incompetence of later 
compilers and lastly, (f) the anxiety of the post-Majapahit 
kings to be included in the lists of Solar and Lunar dynasties. 

These works which we may call ‘historical only by 
grace may broadly be divided into two parts, the first part 
describing the traditions of older times, the second part deal- 
ing with the period after the introduction of Islam. In some 
works much heterogenous matter has been Inixed up. For 
example, the PustaJia raja puroa, one of the works of Rangga 
Varsista, who was court-poet of Pakubuvana VII (1850- 
1858 A.D.), not only incorporates materials from the Mahd- 
bharata-Rdmdyana-pmdna, but also from the KanciZ-group of 
stories.^ In the Babad Tanah Jawi, again, we find in the 
royal list Arjuna and his forefathers who are prominent 
figures in the Mahdbharata, Siva and Brahma also appear 
as the forefathers of the Javanese. Thus, Indian and Mal- 
Polynesian mythology, mixed up with historical traditions 
preserved in the romantic literature, fabricated and genuine 
stories, sometimes intermingled with cosmogonical fragments 
from works like the Manik Maya — have produced this hodge- 
podge of a chronicle which is anything but true history. It 
must not be understood, however, that all compositions are 
couched in the above spirit. Dr. Hazeu“ says that the 


1 Hosein DJajadiningmt, ( 'rifische bcsehoiiwinif van de Badjarah 
Bantcn-^ 1913, pp. 279, 290, 298, 300. 

2 G. A. J. Hazeu, Oud en Xieuw uit de Ja raan.Hc'lie Ltfter/nindef 
1921, p. 3. 
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portions which contain Java’s modern history (from c. 17th 
century onwards) may be dubbed really historicah 

The titles of these Babads are suggestive of the period 
they describe. The Babad Besu\iy Babad Bandavasa, 
Babad Balambangan, Babad Madura, Babad Janggala, Babad 
Majapahli, Babad Mataram are instances in point. Babad 
Dipanegata was composed by an exiled king and it gives a 
resume of Java’s older history. Babad Palihan negari begins 
with the foundation of Surakerta and ends with Mangku" 
negara’s accounts (recension of Yasadipura). Similarly, 
Babad bedah Ngayogya offers details of the history of Yogya 
up to the storming of the Kraton by the English.^ On many 
of these Babads, the influence of Islam, as is natural, has 
been greatly projected. In the Babad Tanah Jawi, for 
example, we find Adam as the forefather of the Javanese 
kings- The history of the Prophet and the adventures of 
sotne heroes are reflexes from Muslim tradition. Dr. 
Djajadimngrar refers to the story of Jaka Bodo, where tradi- 
tions of Mahammad have left unmistakable traces. Though 
the Pustaka raja purva and other books of that category 
pretend to give the history of Java from year 1 onwards, 
they betray, in many cases, no rational chronological idea. 
It is not difficult to prove that names of countries and persons 
have been confused and wrong dates have been given in 
many cases. 

Now, these traditions regarding Java’s older history 
originated from the laboratory of Mataram, probably in the 
beginning of the 17th century A, D.^ Many stories were 
earlier canonised and they occur in a similar way in different 
Babads, All these works are in sharp contrast with the pre- 
Muslim Javanese historical works which, though containing 

1 Of. Pararaion^ pp. 206-211, ed. Brandes-Kroiii, Literature on 
these works is inentioaed in IhkL^ p, 206. 

2 Op, cH,, p. 298; cf. also- Schrieke, Jlet Bo^ih van Bonaiig^ 1916, 
_pp. 48-66. 

8 0/. Hosein Djajadiningrat, op, cH., p. 303; also, N, J. 
Mindoe-Jmaansche Geschiedenis^ 1926, p. 26. - - 
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fabulous anecdotes of the type of the legends of Ken Angrok^ 
do not incorporate heroes from the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahdbhdrata in the genealogical table of the Javanese kings. 
It is curious that the Mahammadan writers, who were better 
historians than the Hindus, have equally jumbled up fact and 
fiction without any regard to the canons of historical 
criticism. 
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CONCLUSION 

We thus come to the end of our survey of Indo-Javanese 
literature, which almost suddenly springs into existence, 
like Minerva, armed at different points. Though Sanskrit 
synonyms with short explanations in Old-Javanese and other 
cognate literature appear to date from about 778 A. D., 
literature proper does not come to our view before the end 
of the 1 0th century A. D. From that time up to the 15th 
century A. D., the stream of literary enterprise runs 
vigorously. Most of the works of this period belong to the 
class of Epic literature. Though they do not contribute 
much to the quota pf world-literature, they have yet some 
value from the view-point of India's contribution. Artificial 
in many respects, they yet throw some side-lights on Indian 
culture and history. While reading these XntOz- works, one 
seems to think that he is reading an Indian work in one of 
the great provincial languages. Sanskrit words and verses 
scattered throughout the work sustain this impression. 
The real value, then, of these works is that they afford us 
an opportunity to control the statements of some Indian 
works and enable us to follow, more or less closely, the 
process of transformation of Indian culture as it leaves 
India's shores. It must be said, however, to the credit of 
Javanese authors that thoug'h they have developed mainly 
an artificial translation-literature, they have sometimes 
handled them in a refreshingly original manner. A tinge of 
sexuality has, however, marred much of its beauty. But it is 
also sublime in its spiritual appeal, and both these traits 
were probably harmonised in the Indo-Javanese period. 

Javanese literature has its shortcomings too. The 
drama and the lyrical poetry, to judge by the extant 
works, have not engaged the attention of the Old-Javanese 
authors. Some branches of science again were in an 
embryonic stage of development. In other forms of literarjr 
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composition, e.g., texts on erotic, music, animals, birds, 
etc,, Javanese authors betrayed commendable capacity and 
varied interests in the practical problems of life. Unfor- 
tunately our knowledge of Old-Javanese language and 
literature is not sufficient and the contour is hazy in many 
respects. The extant remains are still among the grandest 
treasures that any nation may bequeath to posterity without 
feeling any shame and diffidence- For all these we must 
hail across the ages Indian sailors and teachers who raised 
the “population to a comparatively high and permanent 
civilisation and made Java what Marco Polo found it ‘^jne 
ysle de mout grant richesse' — a character that it still has/’^ 


ft' 


1 The Academy, Sept. 2, 1876, p. 239. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES 


P 4 Doubts were entertained^ about the exact signi^ 
ficance. of the CandrQsahk.ala expressed in Samoedra- 
ananggoeng-bhoemi. It was taken to mean 144 
;§aka. But Prof. Krom writes that the middle 
number will be 2 and not 4, as the figure under the 
SahJ^ala-'y&SLT in Nag. MS. indicates. 

P, 5 As Kombeng images of Borneo do not belong to 
the school of Indo-Javanese art, some are inclined to 
believe that there was a direct stream of immi- 
gration from Southern India. This is not however 
admissible on the following grojjnds : (a) dissimilar 
contemporary images have not yet been discoverd 
in Java to negative the theory of immigration via 
Java, (b) Kombeng images may belong to Post-Indo- 
Javanese art ; this will account for their difference 
from the products of Indo-Javanese art, (c) they 
cannot be old for being found in an old cave. 

P. 6 fn. 1 The disputed line is Srtmatk.unj<^rak.unjadesanb 
hitavamsaditwadhrtam, Kern^ did not properly 
consider the word iva, i. e., ‘as it were* and this 
necessarily led him to a far-fetched conclusion. 

P. 19 Accoiding to Prof. Krom Old-Javanese language 
is not a mixture of Hindu and Indonesian languages, 
but an Indonesian language borrowing Hindu terms. 

P. 28 Since this was written, we have received the 
excellent edition of the Old-Javanese Brahmatida- 
purdna by Dr. Gonda, published in the Bibliotheca 
Javanica Series. 

P. 91 Dr. Poerbatjaraka has also recently published an 
edition of the NUisdstra in the same series. 

1 J}]aira I, 1921, pp. 188 fP. 

2 Kern, VersprHih (rpsvhriffpn, cll, VII, p, 122, 
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’ P, 95 In Art. 121 of the Kuidramdnava, the origin of 
the Kutara-sdstra has been traced to Bhrgu and 
Parasurama.* Prof. Majumdar says that the Kutd- 
ramdnava indeed betrays the influence of Bhrgu 
and Narada. These references are interesting 
in as much as the works of Bhrgu and Narada 
were also known in Campa/ In the work some 
passages from the Sanskrit text have been translated 
twice. Articles 21 1 and 261 which respectively men- 
tion Pancasadhdrana and Jwaddna have been 
borrowed from Sanskrit texts. Vdkcapala and Hasfa- 
capala which crop up abundantly in Old-Javanese 
inscriptions are the same as Vdkpdrusya and 
Daiidapdra§ya of ancient Indian jurists. Articles 
66 and 67 describe the * ‘blood-price.*’ In the 
sphere of criminal law the Kutdramdnava widely 
differs frdin Indian codes. It expressly states 
that the king is the owner of the land, and handles 
i . regulations regarding slaves. 

-fi P. 112. This Sanskrit-J^aun’ dictionary is also known as 
Amaramdld which forms the middle-piece of the 
MS. called Candaliaranat wrongly named Candaki- 
rarjia by JuynbolL 

The major portion of the work has been written 
in a comparatively young language. It was com- 
posed under the patronage of king Jitendra of the 
^ailendra dynasty, but he is not known from any 
other source. Prof. Krom places this work between 
C.750 and 850 A.D.^ 

P. 164 f. Dates in these legends, though hopelessly confused 
in the hands of Post-Majapahit compilers; refer to 
some era current up to the Singhasari period. As 
some of these dates exactly tally with those 
deduced from inscriptions, this goes a long way to 


1 R, 0. Majumdarj Champa^ Book IH, p. 199. 

2 (her het 1924, p. 5, 
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establish the existence of an era. As Old- Javanese 
literature is mainly a religious one and as the two 
historical works, the Ndgarakxidgama and the 
Pararaton^ deal with Java’s later history, our 
authority is necessarily a late one. But our 
hypothesis receives some confirmation from 
the early Katoi-epigraphy of Java which,* 
according to Dr. Brandes,^ shows remarkable 
aflS.nity with the alphabets of the Girnar inscription. 
Prof. Krom^ has recently pointed out some diffe- 
rences also but it has to be remembered that the 
earliest dated Katui-record of Java is several centuries 
later than the Girnar inscription and the variations 
noted by Dr. Krom may as well be due to diverse 
factors in the history of Indo- Javanese script-evolu- 
tion, 

P. 167, fn. 1. The year of Airlangga's birth can be 
deduced from the inscription of Surabaya, dated 
963 ;Saka. In lines 6-7 we find Sak.ak^la 929, s^ang 
wdlako. sri maharaja hiking k^la^ prasiddha namblas 
tahun way ah nira,^ which explicitly states that in 
929 Saka he was sixteen years old. As Brandes^ 
reads the year as 939, it gave rise to a difference of 
ten years, 

P, ] 72 Modern scholarship is tending towards placing 
Lang-ga or Lang-ga-su in the Isthmus of Ligor, 
though this is not yet finally settled.^ 

P. 174 Though Dr. Poerbatjaraka® has written that Yogis- > 
vara knew Sanskrit and was thoroughly acquainted 

1 Enoyclormedie mn Nederlandsch Oost^lndie, voL 111, 2nd ed., 
p. 190. 

2 Mlndoe^Javaansche 1926, j)p- 1^^^ 

3 Kern, Verspreide (fe.ndinjte.)}, dl, VII, p, 104. 

4 a./.O., p. 187, inscr. no. LXIl. 

5 Of, J.A,, IDX, (1918), pp. 134 ; Bijdvafjcn TX, TIi., 1921, 

dl, LXXVTI, pp. 89 

6 TijdsGhrift V, L T. L. VK., 1982, dl. LXXII, pp. 168 if. 
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with the work of Valmiki, this is extremely doubtful. 
If the Sanskrit epic lay before Yogisvara, it was natu- 
ral that he should borrow some words, consciously or 
unconsciously, from the Skt. masterpiece. After com- 
paring the Old-Javanese text^ with relevant portions 
of the Skt. Ram,, we find that not a single Skt. word 
from the latter occurs in corresponding passages of 
the Old-Javanese text. It is noteworthy, however, that 
some portions of Yogisvara’s work are almost an exact 
echo of the text of Valmiki. Thus str. 1 and str. 7 
as given by Kern may be compared with chap. 46, 
slokas 3-4, 29-32 in relevant portions of the Skt. text. 
The conclusion of Dr. Poerbatjaraka, based on 
unconvincing arguments, is not therefore acceptable. 
P. 194 Sargas XXl-XXllI of the Old-Javanese Rdmdyarya 
have since jbeen published in the Bijdragen T. L, Vk-y 
dl. 90, pp. 301 ff. , and dl. 92, pp. 123 ff. 

P. 234 The Old-Javanese Adiparva clearly states 

Pangdjnd in Dharmmavamsa teguh Anantavikramo- 
ttufigadeva prabhn pinagatOayakGn prdkft^ parva.,,,**^ 
which shows that the work was undertaken by orders 
of that king. As Prof. Kern^ identified this king with 
Airlangga whom we now know as the son-in-law of 
the former, the earlier opinion should be given up. 


1 T ide Kern, Verspreide Crenchrifim, dl. IX, p, 254. 

2 Jnynboll, Adiparim, 1906, pp. 1-2. 

3 Verspi^eide Omfiriftm, dl. IX, p. 222. 
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